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Old Capitol 


State University of Iowa 


*y HE CORNER STONE of Old Capitol, one of the most 
beautiful buildings on any campus, was laid on the 
Fourth of July 1840. The building was intended as a Ter- 
ritorial Capitol, and then became a State Capitol, in which 
the legislature established the State University of Iowa on 
February 25, 1847. When the seat of State government 
moved to Des Moines, in 1857, Old Capitol became part 
of the State University, and has remained so ever since. 

At first used for classes and departments, Old Capitol 
eventually became the administration building of S.U.I. 
As such it is the symbol of the University. It was thor- 
oughly restored in 1924, with preservation of its original 
beauty and distinction a paramount consideration. 

The central spiral stairway in Old Capitol is an unusual 
creation, in that it has a reverse curve, clearly discernible 
in our illustration. 
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A Challenge 


PAUL L. TRUMP 


HIs Green Badge Luncheon symbolizes an important character- 
Tistic of AACRAO and its purposes. While the emphasis at this 
meeting is on contact, good fellowship, and idea sharing between 
those of you new to the Association and the “old timers,”’ it is still 
an emphasis on idea sharing. In significant ways, the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers is older than 
either American registrars or admissions officers as they are and 
should be conceived today. Much of the credit for what they have 
become lies with AACRAO. 

I’m sure most of you who have checked on the history of your 
office in your institution have found a developing pattern that re- 
sembles, somewhat, the following: A clerk in the president’s or 
dean’s office employed to look after student records and perhaps 
registrations; the work load increases; the complexity of your institu- 
tion’s organization multiplies—new colleges, new degree programs, 
new admissions requirements, degree requirements, and eligibility re- 
quirements. Perhaps a major college on your campus decides that cer- 
tain of its clerks should be closer to the files of the official records of 
students. At first it is merely a question of where desks are located. 
Eventually a function, say the admissions function, becomes central- 
ized. The centralization was possibly at first clerical. Then through ap- 
pointments on an admissions committee or through delegation from 
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certain deans, and in other ways, the responsibility for administration 
of policy or even for formulation of policy becomes centralized. 

The picture I’m suggesting is one of evolution. The direction this 
kind of evolution takes, and what stage the evolution reaches at an 
institution at a given point in time, depends upon the particular 
people on the scene of action as it takes place. But evolve and change 
it does and must. I would be glad to present an organization chart 
depicting the ultimate if I knew what it should be. I’m not sure 
there is such a best ultimate chart for all. I wish I could boast of 
sufficient insight to suggest principles upon which a given institu- 
tion could develop its best chart. This perhaps could and should be 
done. This could be the basis of my challenge for you today. But then 
I realize the gulf that divides organization charts and actual functional 
relationships. 

So I’m going to be much less ambitious than my remarks to this 
point may have suggested. I’m going to reverse my field. My challenge 
is without regard to organization charts, on the theory that people make 
organization charts—not the contrary. Among the people who make 
them, whether or not they be set to paper, are those whose functions 
the charts cover. They can be handed down and often are. They can be 
built from the bottom up, and when this happens the gulf between 
theory and practice narrows. 

At the risk of seeming facetious, here are eight suggestions I am 
tossing out for your consideration. First I'll list them, and then com- 
ment briefly in the hope of putting a little meat on the bones. Here 
then are the bones of the suggestions: 


. Throw out half of your records 

Play with machines and gadgets 

Get rid of half of the office positions 
Fraternize with colleagues 

Press your president 

Don’t fret about status 

Join the educational revolution of the sixties 
8. Take vacations 


NAY RON 


1. Throw out half of your records. 1 was concerned in reading the 
analysis of questionnaire results of our committee on office manage- 
ment and practices. This reported the record retention and destruc 
tion practice of our offices. The results indicate to me that we have 
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an unhealthy reverence for records as such. Perhaps we don’t trust 
our accuracy, or we fear the distrust of others. In any event— 
orderly housekeeping, space limitations and cost of files alone will 
force rapid revisions in record destruction schedules. 

But I have a more critical concern. It is that we streamline our 
paper processing procedures in obtaining, processing, recording, and 
reporting information about students. This goes far beyond the 
question of what duplicating items of record we keep. It implies a 
systems analysis to identify what we should collect and how we can 
most efficiently, accurately, and speedily process what we believe we 
must collect. 

My reference to undue reverence for records really suggests we 
do not have our eyes far enough above the office detail to see the 
challenge which lies here. It also recognizes the necessity for involv- 
ing many offices to which we report information. What do they 
really need? 

2. Play with machines and gadgets. In developing ways to get the 
office work done we reach break-points which we cannot afford to 
resolve by merely hiring more clerks. Let us take advantage of every 
technique which will free us from the limitations of people. We must 
take full advantage of mechanized processes to develop efficiency and 
flexibility. 

Don’t expect miracles to be performed here without hard work and 
planning. The systems analysis implied here begins to take on mean- 
ing when possibilities of electronic data processing are considered. 
This will force constructive thinking involving many outside your 
immediate office. You will become a statesman rather than a clerk 
overnight by the mere momentum of the process, once you get it in 
motion. The patterns that develop as flow charts from the detail will 
reveal new perspective and efficiency potential. 

3. Get rid of half the office positions. The emphasis here is not 
that streamlined or mechanized procedures will leave half your staff 
idle: perhaps the reverse is true. Once your deans, departments, 
faculty, students, high schools, and parents become aware of what’s 
available, the requests for service snowball. The emphasis is on the 
type of personnel needed. Possibly by combining lower level posi- 
tions we may get personnel who will enable us to take full advantage 
of our potential in personalized services using machine processing 
techniques. A machine can make programmed decisions using more 
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variables than we or our deans can marshal or consider in making 
one decision. 

4, Fraternize with colleagues. On campus, be sure you sense the 
needs and educational planning horizons of the administrative, 
faculty, and student personnel you serve. Be sure they sense your 
problems and educational planning horizons. If you bring no educa- 
cational insight to bear, the vacuum will be filled by others or by a 
void. Here’s where educational statesmanship begins to assert itself, 
You realize our shops are not run as independent operations, but in 
a very real sense exist to provide services to others. We cannot 
afford, however, to shirk our responsibility in making sure the serv. 
ices provided are really needed, are being used, and are the most 
important of the many we're capable of performing. 

In this connection, I include our friends in the high schools as 
among our colleagues being served. 

5. Press your president. Make him aware of the educational chal- 
lenges and possibilities implicit but often hidden in the data you 
can marshal from your files. Give him streamlined analyses or 
summaries which are to the point. He will readily appreciate the 
difference in policy decisions based on fact, from those based on 
preconceived ideas and prejudices. The scientific minds on our facul- 
ties will be willing to accept a scientific approach to educational 
problems once they discover appropriate data can be assembled. Help 
your president realize the extent to which facts can be brought to bear 
in formulating judgments and opinions. Here’s a chance for carry-over 
to the weighing applied to your own judgments and opinions. Give 
him facts about your office operation which will support your requests 
for a budget adequate to do the job. Help him catch your vision of the 
job. 

6. Don’t fret about status. Apply your time, energy, and initiative 
in ways which will earn status as a by-product. See that you fill every 
appropriate vacuum in identifying educational challenges and prob- 
lems and resolution of problems rather than wait until someone else 
does. 

7. Join the educational revolution of the “Sixties.’’ Capitalize on 
the concerns of our society for the efficient education of youth. Many 
questions of policy created by rising enrollment potential and man- 
power needs are right in your back yard. Who can profit most from 
the educational opportunities at your college? What is the measure 
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of success enjoyed by your students? How is this being assessed? 
Where are the trouble spots? What does tomorrow promise to bring? 
Js your college leading in these times of critical appraisal and in 
meeting the challenge we all face? 

8. Take vacations. Here I recognize that we are all human beings. 
The possibilities of opportunity are there. We cannot let the trees 
hide the woods. We must find time and energy to dream, to keep 
our thinking free from bonds of tradition, from rationalizations of 
the status quo, and from the slavery of detail. I’m not suggesting that 
you do this on vacation time. I’m suggesting that if you feel you 
can’t take a vacation you're probably caught up in a situation of de- 
tail which stifles dreams and encourages status quo. Give yourself a 
chance to look at yourself and your job with the perspective of one 
detached. You must retain a valid sense of relative values and your 
own constructive objectivity. 











Quality of Higher Education 
ROBERT JOHNS 


HIS AFTERNOON I would like to discuss with you for a few min- 
(gene some of the problems involved in the quality of higher edu. 
cation, an area for which I believe registrars and admissions officers 
are particularly responsible, but one which those of us in central ad- 
ministration are inclined to look at as somewhat outside the scope 
of the white tie or nonacademic department in institutions, a point 
of view with which I do not concur. 

The evaluation of quality is, of course, largely a subjective matter 
and, even though certain objective principles may be established, these 
are frequently arbitrary and are arrived at by a process of subjective 
appraisal. It is doubtful whether or not the evaluation of present 
quality is a useful occupation unless it serves as a point of departure 
for educational planning and development. I think it is fair to state 
that planning for the development of American colleges and uni- 
versities has given disproportionate attention to the quantitative prob- 
lems involved and has almost assumed that quality will take care of 
itself. I submit that it would be reasonably easy for any one institution, 
or any group of institutions, to satisfy the quantitative needs of the 
next couple of decades if they were willing to permit quality to re- 
main at its present level. 

One of the casual considerations for higher education is the abun- 
dance of solutions available. I know of no social situation, at least in 
the twentieth century, which has given rise to so many Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacks as ‘““What’s Wrong With Education?” In fact, it ap- 
pears to me that the conviction of the quarterback is frequently in 
indirect proportion to his knowledge of the subject. I, for one, give 
little credence to the solutions to American educational ills as pre- 
sented by a well-known authority on atomic submarines. I seriously 
doubt if a discourse on atomic submarine warfare by President Pusey 
of Harvard would receive much consideration in the Department of 
the Navy. Be it enough to say that there is probably no area that has 
more ready-made, pat answers available to it from the spectator who 
never put on the pads and the helmet and got into the game. The fact 
that the interest is there, however, is an asset which should yield valu- 
able returns. 
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When attempting to look at the quality of higher education, one of 
the first considerations should be the fact that in the last half century, 
business, industry, and government, perhaps to a greater extent than 
the campus, have been creating new knowledge more rapidly than the 

rofessionals have been able to accumulate, synthesize, and disseminate 
it to their students. The primary functions of higher education, I think 
you will agree, are the development of new knowledge, the accumula- 
tion and storage of this knowledge in libraries, books, monographs, 
pictures, etc., the synthesis of this knowledge through scholarship and 
refinement of application, and the dissemination of this knowledge 
through the various arts of teaching. 

There is disturbing evidence that much of the quality of higher edu- 
cation has been impaired because our nation has become so involved in 
the creation of new knowledge and its immediate application that the 
necessity for teaching it has nearly become an item of secondary im- 
portance in many higher institutions. Most of our universities point 
habitually, and with justifiable pride, to their great researchers and 
their spectacular successes. Much less is heard of the great teachers. 
The scholarship that is necessary to culminate in good teaching is not 
so spectacular and does not have the dramatic appeal for support from 
the public till or private philanthropy that is characteristic of research. 

In consideration of the impressive gains that have been made in the 
creation of new knowledge, we must next turn to the supply of man- 
power available to contribute to scholarship and teaching as well as 
research. Because the academic profession is not lucrative and because 
it is not one of the top-status occupations—at least as identified in the 
recent popular book on this subject—a great many of the potential 
contributors to academic pursuits seek employment elsewhere. The 
recommendation of the President's Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School to the effect that faculty salaries should be doubled in 
a ten-year period represents only a limited solution to the problem. 

If you were to examine the utilization of time of the prominent pro- 
fessors in many of our colleges and universities, you would find that 
from one-quarter to one-half of their working hours are devoted to 
activities outside the scope of their academic competence or profes- 
sional disciplines. They are involved, instead, in a variety of commit- 
tees which, in the United States, ranges from the Committee on Clocks 
and Bells and Where to Hang the University Portraits to the somewhat 
more substantive Committee on Admissions, Committee on Curricu- 
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lum, or Committee on Student Affairs. It should be pointed out, per- 
haps parenthetically, that in higher education as anywhere else, stu- 
dents will no doubt continue to have affairs with or without the advice 
and consent of faculty committees. 

In addition to this, I suspect that the average faculty man in the 
United States, when he is not plying the arts of committeemanship or 
conducting a desperate search for some treatise that is not in the li- 
brary, is officed in a cubicle not much larger than the ordinary 
breakfast nook. If it is, it is probably also inhabited by three or four of 
his colleagues. In this atmosphere, he is expected to achieve scholarly 
distinction, to counsel the errant as well as the persevering, to prepare 
scintillating lectures, and to grade papers the weight of which is per- 
haps best measured in tons rather than tomes. In addition, many of 
them do distinguished work in classrooms which are often noteworthy 
for their impoverished appearance and which occasionally have, at least 
to the olfactory senses, much the same atmosphere as a locker room, 
Should he, perchance, be a practitioner in one of the subjects in which 
laboratory work is considered a necessity, he may have to devote a por- 
tion of his time to the popular do-it-yourself hobbies which have be- 
come socially distinctive in the last few years but which have been 
taken for granted by a great many academicians for decades. 

Lest I have painted too dismal a picture, let me hasten to add that 
the products of these efforts have been astounding. I suggest, however, 
that no profitable commercial concern would expect people in its serv- 
ice to work under the handicaps that the men who taught these em- 
ployees were compelled to accept. We have achieved success in the 
academic profession in spite of these handicaps, but in the years ahead 
we must bend every effort to overcome them, not only to attract capable 
persons but to enhance their effectiveness. 

It is important to view the facilities for teaching, scholarship, and 
research with more than casual concern, not only for the students who 
are expected to learn but also for the professor who is expected to 
teach. Because it has been made economically possible, primarily by 
government grants or by the procedure of self-liquidation, most col- 
leges and universities have been able to improve their facilities for 
housing, food service, student unions, and, where big-time contests are 
involved, for athletics. It is amazing that as much improvement as is 
evident in academic facilities has taken place without these economic 
aids. 
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After we have considered what appears to be an imbalance between 
the growth of new knowledge and our ability to teach it, a growing 
shortage of competent professionals, and the need for better facilities 
for educational purposes, we must add to these the fact that we have, 
in spite of economic setbacks, more students requiring and desiring 
higher education than we have ever seen before. At this point we 
should take stock of who is going to participate in our program of 
higher education and should recognize that, even though we are re- 
sponsible for maintaining quality education, we must expect to conduct 
it under circumstances similar to mass production. 

I fear that the attitude that some colleges and universities are taking, 
“We simply won’t bother to educate those in the lower brackets of 
their high school class,” is no contribution to education. Now, I have 
not said that entrance standards are not necessary or desirable, but I 
hope that I may interest you in examining these entrance requirements 
from a couple of different approaches. 

First, it would be interesting to examine them in the light of the 
national economy. I suspect there are many of you who will remember 
the early 1930's, when almost any youngster who was alive and warm 
and had $300 qualified for entrance to many of our best institu- 
tions. Could it be that an abundance of economic support along with an 
unprecedented population gain of students has had the effect of the 
law of supply and demand on entrance requirements? 

I hope, too, that you will examine collegiate entrance requirements 
in the light of their effect on the quality of teaching that a student gets 
in college. We might be able to gather some disturbing evidence to the 
effect that the exceptionally bright students, to whom many colleges 
hope to limit themselves, would probably learn about as well in spite 
of their teaching as because of it. 

In our competitive society, the task of American education is not 
only to select and do all within its power to enhance the worth of 
genius, but to accept and double its efforts to help the average man to 
overcome his limitations and to achieve beyond his apparent capabili- 
ties. We must be wary of the extent to which we arbitrarily identify the 
midstream performers as marginal cases for education. 

This, of course, poses one of the major responsibilities for the ad- 
missions officers in the group which most of you are better qualified to 
examine and evaluate than I. You are at least equally aware of the 
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problem of attempting to satisfy both the faculty and the prospective 
student. 

Even more important than the selection of the student, in my opin- 
ion, is the insurance of reasonable academic progress. In the minds of a 
great many people, the functions of registrars and admissions officers is 
purely the banking of academic credits. I firmly believe these people, 
too, have a professional responsibility to assist the student in maintain- 
ing his credit bank account in such a way as to insure its maxium bene- 
fit to him throughout his entire life. Probably more than any other 
office in any university, the demands of accuracy and professional in- 
tegrity are of primary importance to everyone who works in a regis- 
trar’s office. Efficient, economic, and effective methods of maintaining 
this service for our students cannot be over-emphasized. In reviewing 
your calendar of events for this week, I am delighted to find the con- 
cern with which you are approaching these critical problems. You are 
certainly well aware of the occupational hazards that registrars share 
with business offices. They must both maintain a high degree of ac- 
curacy, and both are sometimes in the unfortunate position where their 
‘‘No” must be emphatic and permanent. 

I commend to you continued efforts toward this end, and although I 
have been in Florida long enough to express our slogan, ‘Keep Florida 
Green—Come and Bring Money,” I hope that this program will also 
be one of the important steps in the continued professional develop- 
ment of registration and admissions procedures in our American col- 
leges and universities. 
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After Admission—What? 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


RELISH the opportunity to be with you this morning because of a 
deep respect for AACRAO and the efforts it is bringing to bear on 
the problems and conditions affecting college admissions. I am well 
aware of the book that you published, High School-College Relations, 
some years ago, with the help of Clyde Vroman and his committee. 
Many of you know that your organization and the Association I repre- 
sent have a Joint Committee on School-College Relations and that re- 
orts on its recommendations have been published in each of the past 
four years. All these reports are available at no cost to AACRAO and 
NASSP members. The most recent one, entitled, ‘Transition from 
School to College in the Sixties—the Individual or the Mass,” suc- 
cinctly touches upon several current concerns of admissions officers and 
secondary school principals. Also, it refers to some ideas that go be- 
yond the particular problems of college admissions. There is no point 
in paraphrasing the paragraphs of this Joint Committee report this 
morning. If you haven’t read it yet, I commend it to you. It is brief, 
only eight pages long. You would expect El Gerritz, Clyde Vroman, 
and other members of the Joint Committee to make every word count. 
Once I had a speech professor who said to be sure to do three things 
in a speech. He said to tell them that you are going to tell them, to tell 
them, and then to tell them that you have told them. I wish to talk to 
you about some aspects of school-college relations from the student’s 
viewpoint, with reference not so much to admissions as to what hap- 
pens after admission. So, complex as they are, this is not a discourse on 
high school principals’ concern over college admissions practices. 
There are two points I wish to make. The first is that college stu- 
dents are in need of better guidance and counseling during their under- 
graduate years than they are now getting. Second, that professors and 
instructors need to accept some responsibility for the successful accom- 
plishment of college students in their classes and not leave the burden 
entirely to them. These are vital considerations for students and are 
not, of course, wholly unrelated to the admissions process. 
The thread that runs through these items is that after admission, 
many and perhaps a majority of colleges and universities have not 
made major headway in adapting their educational program and serv- 
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ices to the competencies, interests, and aspirations of the individual 
student. In getting into college—in the admissions process—the ap- 
plicant is regarded as an individual. His record, his interviews, his test 
scores, from no matter what standardized test he takes, his references, 
his correspondence in connection with his application, represent his 
individual self; and college admissions officers continuingly give their 
close attention and study to the individual applicant in order to assess 
his potential as a member of the freshman class they are assembling, 
The admissions director, like the high school principal and counselor, 
recognizes the truism “that the process of learning is personal and that 
all learning is self-learning.” No one can ever learn for us. And can 
there be disagreement that comprehension and understanding are a 
phenomenon within the mind of each individual, be he a student or 
someone not a student? 

But once the student successfully goes through this individual proc- 
ess of admission, what happens? At first, he has a feeling of elation and 
his parents feel proud. Their son or daughter has made it! However, 
as he begins to tackle the assignments in his courses, he may or may not 
find conditions that lift up his sights, challenge his educational inge- 
nuity, and get him “‘all fired up” about learning. 

In preparing for this speech, outside of the Sunday activity, I went 
to many persons whom I considered knowledgeable at the national 
level and also to a little more than a dozen college students, each from 
a different college, and asked them the extent to which their desire to 
satisfy their intellectual needs squared with the necessity to satisfy pre- 
scriptive requirements in the classroom or lecture hall. The question 
could be put in another way: Was college meeting their educational 
expectations? 

As you might expect, most of the students had complaints. Several 
said that they were treated as memorizers by most of their professors, 
that they found it profitable to parrot his lectures to get good grades. 
Others felt more optimistic about one or two of their classes. All of 
them recognized that their instructors were scholarly and often erudite 
persons but that frequently the leading professors whose names were 
listed near the top of the academic roster of the college, and whom they 
hoped to benefit from at some time or other in courses, were often not 
available to students as they were away on an international mission, a 
co-ordinated research project, government service, or as consultants to 
a specific institution or corporation. As a result, they encountered many 
young instructors who were on the way up the academic ladder in 
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mirroring the people who had preceded them. But whether instructors 
or professors, the assumption was made by the instructional staff that 
the entire burden of comprehension and understanding falls upon the 
student and he is to make out of it what he will. It is as if the student 
were told: “Here it is. It’s up to you to make something out of it.’” And 
yet this does not imply that the student is not mature. So all of the stu- 
dents I talked to agreed that it was necessary to conform all the way 
along the educational front, and that this was something they had to do 
to pass, even though in most cases it was a matter of going through the 
motions. If they didn’t do this, that is, if they did not practice regurgita- 
tion of the lectures, or if they expressed themselves freely as they might 
to fellow students, or in letters to parents and friends, they would 
probably jeopardize their educational standing. Parenthetically, three 
of the students said that their social life at the university made it possi- 
ble for them to put up with a college education. 

Why have not more colleges and universities found ways to concen- 
trate on understanding and assessing the variations in students’ intelli- 
gence, skills, and attitudes, and to build upon a knowledge of such 
needs? What some seniors told me was that they were given the im- 
pression that the colleges, the particular college that I might have 
reference to, but not by name, the particular college said to them, 
“How fortunate you are to have been here! How much will you give 
us for annual giving?” This may be a little bit unfair, but this is the 
kind of reaction that exists. All we have to do is to read a college 
catalogue to perceive that the logical organization of courses that make 
up the departmental curriculums is basically arbitrary, that it reflects 
the consensus of a good part of the faculty which regards the student 
body more as a kind of “statistical entity’ than as a collection of di- 
verse individuals. These may seem harsh words. I do not wish to create 
the impression that what I have described is common, but it is all too 
common, and we know it. 

It is not at all amazing that many college undergraduates become 
discontented and either lose their zest for learning or drop out. Even 
some of the exceedingly talented have unhappy experiences. Holland 
reports that abeut four per cent of all National Merit Scholarship win- 
ners either receive poor grades in college or drop out. Yet they come 
from the upper one-tenth of one per cent of the most academically pro- 
ficient students in the United States. The educational reason for this 
condition may not be the only one but it is the major one. 

I hope you understand that I am not pleading for sympathy or soft- 
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ness for college students. Not at all. Institutions of higher learning 
have a responsibility to dispense with mediocrity in students. Why 
should they be so complacent about mediocrity in college teaching? Or 
about what students claim is the mediocrity of college teaching? But 
the advisement and assessment of individuals that goes on in the upper 
high school years and the college admissions offices somehow gets lost 
in the college years, the undergraduate years. 

There seems to be quite a gulf between what goes on in the admis- 
sions office arid what goes on in the dean’s office on many campuses. At 
least, that’s the conclusion reached by many high school principals. To- 
gether, the AACRAO, ACAC, NASSP, ACE, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and so on, all of us really have a job to 
do to narrow that gulf. And, of course, some college presidents and the 
leading professors have recognized the problem and have provided 
suggested remedies. 

What is of great concern to us, and I mean by that to me, is that 
college faculties often find little objection to current practices and, with 
few exceptions, give no indications of changing, or wanting to change. 
This, from our viewpoint, is unfortunate because it tends to set the stu- 
dent apart from the college, particularly in freshman and sophomore 
years. 

There is nothing new about this. Carroll V. Newsom, President of 
New York University, has written along the same lines in School and 
Society of March 25 under the title, “Higher Education and Student 
Needs.” In addition, the Report of the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals, ‘‘Goals for Americans,” emphasizes throughout the im- 
portance of the role of the individual; and we read on page 91 that 
“Though we accept the idea (long established in practice) that post- 
secondary institutions differ enormously in the level of education 
offered, we must insist that every college student be stimulated and 
challenged in terms of his own potentialities.’’ And, while we are sug- 
gesting references, maybe you have read two pieces in The Saturday 
Review for April 15, page 58, “Rejection Time is Here Again,” by 
Eugene S. Wilson, and “Go West, Young Man,” with quotes from 
President Pinkham of Ripon. 

Now, if I have just a moment, I would like to return to the two 
points I started with, because I have some illustrations of particular stu- 
dents, and it won’t take long to convince you. 

The girl who used to work for me, a most able person, is going toa 
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university in the mid-South. She thought she knew what she wanted to 
do, but graduation is approaching and she doesn’t know what area she 
wants to be in, and I said, ‘“Why don’t you talk to that person on the 
staff who counsels students?” 

She said, ‘“There isn’t anybody on the staff to my knowledge that 
counsels students. The dean is a very fine person and is willing to talk, 
and people talk to him, but there is no provision.” 

I said, “Well, whom do you talk to?” 

She said, ‘Well, I have talked to other college students and I have 
talked to the pastor of the church I go to in the town where the college 
is located,”’ but what she said she would like to have is an assessment of 
her strengths and weaknesses, and it was quite difficult for her to get 
this because there was no provision for it. 

Now, I have checked and found that to some extent that was virtu- 
ally true. So then I talked to the man who was directing the counseling 
service for one of the so-called Eastern Ivy League schools and asked 
him two weeks ago, ‘‘How about this? You were head of a counseling 
service. What did you do?” 

“Well,” he said, “we said that there was a counseling service and 
anybody that came in was welcome to come.” 

I asked him, ‘“What happened?” 

“Well,” he said, “we got quite a few who had personal problems 
and they tended to repeat in coming back. They liked it. But,” he said, 
“we didn’t get to the main body of students.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Well,’’ he said, “I guess they were busy doing other things and we 
didn’t press it too hard. After all, they are mature people and we just 
figured it was up to them.” 

I had an interesting reaction from one person who went to a uni- 
versity in Virginia, and both the parents and he reported that this 
institution did an excellent job of keeping close to the individual, in 
fact even writing notes to the parents of this boy, but that because of a 
change in plans which they recommended at the college, he went to an 
institution farther North, not too far North but a little farther North, 
in one of the larger states; and now the parents and the boy, having 
benefited by the fine work done by this particular institution in Vir- 
ginia, though he is getting in that institution the kind of work that he 
finds suits him for his intended vocational area, have a good deal of 
feeling that this is quite impersonal; and the commonest form of com- 
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munication they get from the college is in regard to expenses and con- 
tributing to the endowment fund. 

One other: a boy who went to an institution, whom I know and 
visited with, whose father lives in one of the Southern communities 
and is fairly well off. The boy went for three and a half years. He in- 
tended first to major in music, theory and composition, but was seeking 
help as to what really his strengths were, in what area his strengths lay, 
because he was, I suppose, so close to himself that he couldn’t find out 
all that he wanted to know. So this boy left college finally, one-third 
of the way through his senior year. He was successful; he wasn’t fail- 
ing. He left; and when the boy went to the Southern state in which he 
retired, his father got in touch with the psychology staff of one of the 
universities down there, and they have been working with the boy in an 
attempt, just during the last couple of weeks, to find out where his 
strengths lie, what would be good for him, and an activity which he 
would find acceptable. 

I mention these merely to indicate that this is not entirely off the top 
of my head and that we are all very much concerned about After Ad- 
missions—W hat? 

With half of our high school graduates now entering college—and 
that means this year in September over 800,000—and these data are as 
accurate and reliable and as valid as can be found—it is important to 
consider ways to make their college experience a stimulating, vigorous, 
arduous, and at the same time a satisfying one. Can this be accom- 
plished without well-thought-out plans for counseling college stu- 
dents, for urging the professional staff, the teaching staff, to go beyond 
the idea of “Let them flunk and forget them,” and to accept a responsi- 
bility for helping them succeed? It is the high school counselor’s and 
principal’s responsibility to suggest to parents and students that you 
can’t buy an education, no matter how expensive or inexpensive, and 
that good colleges fit many kinds of pocketbooks. 

But, After Admission, What? Is a question of vital concern to stu- 
dents, parents, counselors and principals, admissions officers, and, per- 
haps most important of all, to the professors. No one would deny that 
Emerson was a scholar. He wrote that a good teacher makes the difficult 
easy. That cannot be done, I submit, until the person who is doing the 
teaching, the professor in this case, knows what is difficult for each of 
his students, or the categories of difficulty. Along with many others, | 
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feel that much college teaching is archaic and unproductive and in 
great need of updating. 

A recent item in the London T7mes suggests some concerns about 
this same matter in, of all places, England. The title is: “Dons on the 
Dais.” 

“It is perhaps a pity, though not a surprise, that the proctors have 
forbidden Iszs, the Oxford undergraduate journal, to continue its in- 
teresting novelty of reviewing university lectures. Students at Oxford 
are in a state of pupilage, junior members of a hierarchical society, in 
which respect is owed to the seniors who wield authority. The censors’ 
stroke is understandable in its context. On the other hand, the idea of 
reviewing lectures is a good one. If he writes a textbook, a don must 
face its review by a colleague, but no colleague will dare to review a 
don’s lecture. So this whole activity proceeds without any critical check 
and commonly falls into an appalling slackness. Obviously, not every- 
one is capable of lecturing well. The trouble now is that most practi- 
tioners think it beneath them to try. Far from attempting to learn the 
art of speaking in public, they will sometimes not even bother to set 
their arguments in order. It is not good enough. Anyone put up to lec- 
ture at a university should be sent off on a short training course to learn 
the tricks of the trade. There seems a place, too, for questions during 
or after lectures. They would increase liveliness of mind on both sides.” 

In case you think that someone who has an axe to grind wrote this, 
it is from the London Times Educational Supplement of February 3, 
1961. 

I would like to say in conclusion that the relations the secondary 
schools of the country have with AACRAO is one of really fine ex- 
periences for all of us. Within the past five years, the Joint Committee 
on School-College Relations of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has given an influence and given a power, 
if I can use that word, to secondary education that is greatly appreci- 
ated. I hear almost every day from my clients, our clients, the secondary 
school principals, who say that the forms and reports produced by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officcis 
and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals are help- 
ful and good, and they say, ““May they continue!” 











Progress and Objectives of the Committee 
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Mr. Hitt: A Glossary of Terms Used by Registrars and Admissions 
O fficers appeared in 1956. Edited by Robert E. Mahn of Ohio Uni- 
versity and bound in a brilliant red cover, the Glossary listed on its 64 
pages over 450 terms used in higher education, with carefully drawn 
and precisely stated definitions of each. The Glossary has been useful 
to many workers in higher education, and constitutes an important pro- 
fessional contribution of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. 

With the passage of time, we can expect change in the concepts, 
definitions, operations, and procedures in higher education, as in any 
other area of human activity. The increased tempo of modern society, 
the greatly expanded interest in education, and the realization of the 
importance of education to the national interest have created new and 
different situations since the publication of the Glossary. The cover of 
the Glossary carries the legend, “First Edition,” indicating the wise 
understanding of Mr. Mahn that it would soon require revision and 
updating; and as early as 1958, the Executive Committee discussed this 
matter. By 1959, the plan for revision of the Glossary had developed 
into a more ambitious project, one of identification and description of 
the basic elements of data used not only by the registrar and admissions 
officer, but by all who handle data in higher education. Robert E. 
Hewes, then chairman of the Committee on Research and Services, first 
made public announcement of this project at the meeting of AACRAO 
in Pittsburgh. 

The first formal meeting of the Committee appointed to study the 
problem of Minimum Data and Definitions in Higher Education took 
place at M.I.T. in May, 1959. Since that time, there have been numer- 
ous meetings of the Committee and its membership has been expanded. 
Brief reports of the activity of the Committee appeared in the 
AACRAO Newsletter for Spring, 1959, Winter, 1960, and Spring 
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1960. The Winter 1961 edition of the Newsletter carries the first 
tangible output of the Committee: A partial list of definitions of terms 
in higher education, including definitions of new terms that have come 
into common usage since the appearance of the Glossary five years ago, 
along with minor modifications in the definitions of terms previously 
appearing in the Glossary. 

Your Executive Committee feels that the work of the Committee on 
Minimum Data and Definitions in Higher Education is important 
enough to justify a place on the program of this annual meeting, in 
order that all of you may be better informed of the objectives which 
the Committee is trying to accomplish. 

To bring this picture before you, we have assembled a panel of three 
men who have been most concerned with the problems of data in 
higher education and who have worked most actively on the Committee 
since its creation. Each will speak to you about this project from his 
own personal background and professional frame of reference. The 
first speaker is Dr. Elmer D. West, Director of the Office of Statistical 
Information and Research of the American Council on Education. 


Dr. WEsT: I am assuming that our purpose today is, among other 
things, to stimulate discussion. In more time, I might do this more 
pleasantly. With only 12 minutes, however, I may have to skip the 
anesthetic. Let me also add that the members of this panel have some- 
what different tasks today. Many of you know that my office is very 
much interested in educational data which are national in scope. I shall, 
however, make very little reference to national data; that will be 
covered by Dr. Conrad. 

In a talk I gave last summer, I included a quotation by Sir Josiah 
Stamp which I should like to repeat: ‘‘The Government are very keen 
on amassing statistics. They collect them, add them, raise them to the 
n‘* power, take the cube root, and prepare wonderful diagrams. But 
you must never forget that every one of these figures comes in the first 
instance from the village watchman, who just puts down what he damn 
pleases.” 

I also referred to the fact that institutions are ‘‘different’’ and that 
they take pride in these differences, ‘‘so much so that, at times, it is 
difficult to get a common base from which they can differ!’ 

I think the essence of what I want to say to you today may take its 
origin in these two paragraphs. They suggest to me that registrars and 
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admissions officers may be missing an opportunity. Furthermore, unless 
more positive action is taken soon, others may pre-empt it. 

I believe many of you know of the efforts of my office toward the 
curbing of questionnaires. Incidentally, since I arrived here this morn- 
ing, I have been accused of sending them out. You have been disturbed 
by the number you have received and we have been disturbed by the 
amount of time that is spent in completing questionnaires, particularly 
those which are overlapping, repetitive, and useless. You have criti- 
cized many organizations for the questionnaires they have sent out. 
You, and others, are quite vocal about this! However, I strongly suspect 
that this proliferation of questionnaires has been stimulated by the re- 
luctance of many registrars to have data readily available which prop- 
erly reflect the institutions they represent, and to insist that people read 
the data. 

I need not stress to you the independence, the autonomy, the di- 
versity of higher education. But diversity is hard to understand without 
data which aid in the description of these differences. The American 
people want to understand their system of higher education. Let me 
state as emphatically as I can that someone will give them a basis for 
this understanding. Who is in a better position to do this than the 
registrar? 

I think we are all aware of the fact that during our lifetime there has 
been a tendency toward the development of more centralized controls 
in education. We find this in the development of state organizations. 
We find evidences of it in the national scene. We find vigorous small 
groups, each denouncing this or proposing that remedy or control. 
There is much to suggest that changes are being brought about through 
the pressure of public opinion and not through the development of 
internal leadership. Possibly external forces will compel decisions 
which may be unsound. It is easy to “pass a law’’ defining, for example, 
a ‘‘student.” 

Although the registrar is not the only man in the college who can 
provide the data which effectively describe his institution, certainly he 
is a key man. He completes many questionnaires sent to his college. 
Unfortunately, however, in far too many cases, the registrar responds 
to these as only external pressures. Often the data he submits are indic- 
ative of this attitude. Of course, he may, in the process of answering 
questions asked by some outsider, learn more about his own institution. 
If this does occur, then it is a desirable by-product. However, desirable 
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as the by-product may be, the process by which it is obtained is most 
unfortunate. Registrars, instead of being on the receiving end of the 
development of data which create a public image of higher education, 
should be on the developing end. Rather than being resistant to the 
needs and demands for data, they should be insistent that data be de- 
veloped which properly tell what their particular institutions are doing. 
In essence, they should study their own institutions and make the re- 
sults of this study evident; they should be leaders, not followers, in the 
creation of the image of higher education. 

In making these comments, I am aware of the fact that there are 
many leaders among the registrars, leaders who are developing data, 
new attitudes toward data, new attitudes toward data processing, etc. 
However, far too many registrars have dwelt only upon the mechanical 
aspects of the office. They have been concerned with procedures, with 
“how many’; and much less frequently are they concerned with 
“why.” 

I think it is for this reason that we have seen within recent years the 
development of an increasing number of bureaus of “‘institutional re- 
search.” Their primary task is to determine what is happening to the 
institution by an analysis of the data pertaining to that institution. Ob- 
viously, much of the data they use are the data the registrar has or could 
develop. 

For some years, one organization has been attempting to get its 
member institutions to develop descriptions of the entering class. 
These descriptions are to be made available to high schools and to 
others who might be interested. The organization—and note that it is 
an “‘outside’”’ influence—has achieved some success. However, I won- 
der how many registrars in institutions not co-operating with that or- 
ganization regularly make available to their alumni magazines a de- 
tailed description of the qualifications and characteristics of those 
members of the freshman class who were admitted, who were denied 
admission, etc. 

But the entering class is only a beginning. How many have made 
careful analyses of the characteristics of the sophomore class, and of 
the junior class, and how many, having made these analyses, then make 
them available for the guidance of the faculty and administration? 
What is the “feed-back” to the high schools for their guidance? Is 
there a systematic exchange of such information with other registrars in 
similar institutions? It is not only helpful for your institution to know 
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where it is going in relation to other institutions, but it is 7m perative 
also for it to know where it is going in relation to its own goals. 

What I am trying to suggest is that the registrar is, first, in a key 
position in regard to responsibility for developing procedures and 
terminology by which others can know in great detail the characteristics 
of the institution for which he works. 

Secondly, having learned these characteristics, he can then make 
them available quickly to those administrative officials of his institution 
who must make decisions. In fact, he should practically force this 
knowledge on those officials. A “‘registrar’s report’’ developed for the 
historical record is a sterile representation of a dynamic responsibility. 
The registrar should not wait for “the government” to ask, for ex- 
ample, how many graduate students are enrolled. The demands of the 
job should require that the need be anticipated, that the data should be 
available and used for planning by the institution in regard to its own 
program. National use of the data is, of course, of great importance, 
but in many respects it is secondary to the need of the institutions to use 
data. 

Some years ago when OSIR was first established, we began to get 
concerned over the need for “pipeline’’ data in higher education. I re- 
member attending a conference at which I pointed out the need for 
data about high school graduates, about college entrants, about junior 
division enrollment, about junior year majors, about undergraduate de- 
grees granted, about graduate students, and about projected and esti- 
mated needs of the future. I pointed out that much of the data obtained 
would, of course, initially be inaccurate, but that with the passage of 
time, the inaccuracies could be diminished. I also pointed out that it is 
only in this way that we can begin to make the projections which are 
necessary to determine whether or not we are meeting the estimated 
needs of the future. 

There was a feeling among some of the people present that instead 
of talking about pipelines, I was talking about pipe dreams! One per- 
son present specifically referred to it as “foolishness.” Perhaps some 
registrars would share the feeling. I hope not. Yet the more I see of 
such bits of information, the more impressed I become by their value. 
Certainly, the number of juniors registered as engineers is not going to 
be unrelated to the number of seniors getting engineering degrees two 
years later. This figure should be useful to the institution in its own 
planning, for faculty, facilities, etc. It is not necessary to wait until en- 
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gineering degrees are granted to find that we don’t have as many engi- 
neers as we had the year before. This, of course, is a relatively easy one. 
But should not data of a similar sort be developed in other areas? 

At the time the Office of Education’s ‘junior year science and mathe- 
matics” survey was discussed, there was some concern about the possi- 
bility of getting data on majors in the junior year. Registrars are, or 
should be, in the business of predicting. This is an example of the type 
of development which should have been forced from within the insti- 
tutions, not from the outside. Educational institutions owe it to them- 
selves to know precisely what they are doing, what forces are acting on 
them and how they are reacting to those forces. 

It is because I recognize so well the importance that the registrar has, 
and should have, in this problem of presenting his own institution and 
higher education in general to the public, that I was so enthusiastic 
when AACRAO assumed a major responsibility for this data and 
definitions project. Parenthetically, let me add that I want to emphasize 
major, not sole, responsibility. It is not, and should not be, the sole 
responsibility of AACRAO. However, the problems should be known 
to the registrars. They, among all people in colleges, should be able to 
resolve many of the problems of definitions and data collections. Yet 
progress has been slow. Much of the demand for agreement on defini- 
tions, and of the data to describe the institutions, has been an external 
demand. And much of the problem of getting agreement stems from a 
failure to see the need for some give and take in regard to local pro- 
cedures and policies so that a more effective national reporting scheme 
may result. 

No college, big or little, exists today free from public pressure in 
some form. Colleges and universities lost their sylvan isolation years 
ago, and what they do, or don’t do, is today more than a matter of 
sporadic interest to a minority of the alumni. It is a matter of national 
concern. 

Registrars may stand or fall, not only on their own campuses but 
on a wider horizon, essentially on how good a job they do in having 
data at their fingertips, how well they do in adequately reporting these 
data, how effective they are in developing ways of presenting the data 
so that they will attract attention, get readership, and be noticed. This 
data and definitions project, in which AACRAO has involved itself 
so thoroughly, is basic to effective data collection, and to communica- 
tion. 
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With foresight and serious effort, registrars can, through the care- 
ful study of their own institutions, take the leadership in higher edu- 
cation that their position suggests. They can be more than mere vil- 
lage watchmen, putting down what they damn please. 


Mr. Hitt: The next speaker is Dr. Herbert $. Conrad, Coordina- 
tor of Research, Division of Higher Education of the United States 
Office of Education. 


Dr. CONRAD: Whether or not the registrars are “reluctant,” as Dr, 
West half-seriously suggests, the progress of the last decade surely 
brands them as resourceful. Ten years ago, we had no systematic, na- 
tionwide information on the number of part-time students in college; 
today, we are getting this information not only for undergraduates 
but also for graduate students. Ten years ago, the classification of 
earned degrees, by major field of study, was limited to 60 fields; today, 
we have information for 160 different fields, more specific, much mote 
useful. Additional examples could be cited. Progress there surely has 
been and, given the resourcefulness of the registrars and admissions 
officers, progress there surely will be. Beyond any doubt, we are mov- 
ing ahead. 

Let’s take a quick look at who is collecting data on the national 
level. Certainly, it is not the Office of Education alone. Your own 
Association recently conducted an exemplary survey of Home State 
and Migration of American College Students. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education in New York collects data on foreign students. 
I'll simply name a few others: 

The American Association of University Professors 

The Research Division of the National Education Association 

The American Council on Education 

The American Association of Junior Colleges 

The National Science Foundation 

The Bureau of The Census 

The American Chemical Society 

The Council on Social Work Education 

The Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, and many 
others. Not to be overlooked, though not itself a collector of data, is 
the Office of Statistical Information and Research of the American 
Council on Education, directed by Dr. West. This office selects data 
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from a great variety of sources, compiling the material into a creative 
resentation under the title, A Fact Book on Education. 

Obviously, a good many highly reputable groups are vigorously 
pursuing information about higher education. Many of these groups 
come to you, the registrars and admissions officers, for the data. What 
is the purpose of this whole enterprise? What are the uses of the data 
collected on a national scale? 

The uses are numerous. The first and most obvious use is to answer 
inquiries. One method of answering inquiries is to publish the answers 
in a report, or book, before the inquiries are made. Inquirers can then 
use the report or publication for self-service. But many persons write 
in, or telegraph, or telephone for information which they do not find 
in the publication; or they may not know that the publication exists. 
In any event, you, the Office of Education, and other agencies receive 
many legitimate inquiries from responsible individuals, organizations, 
embassies, etc. 

At the Office of Education, one class of inquirer gets rather special 
attention, namely, the person or organization planning to distribute 
gifts or grants to a large number of colleges and universities on the 
basis of the data obtained. Every year, for example, one of the lead- 
ing oil companies (not the largest) comes to the Office of Education 
for this purpose. Another special client of our services is the State 
Commission or team making a systematic survey of the colleges in a 
state. Sister federal agencies, such as the National Science Foundation, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Voice of America also receive 
preferred service. The same applies to the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, and to Congressmen and their staffs. 
Inquiries from educational organizations, such as the State Universities 
Association, receive sympathetic attention. Organizations such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the AFL-CIO, the American Association of 
University Women—God bless ‘em!—demand and receive the best 
service that our resources permit. The same is true of business and in- 
dustrial concerns. Educational scholars, authors, textbook writers, and 
research workers are among our regular and valued ‘‘customers.’’ An- 
other important group of inquirers are the international organizations, 
such as UNESCO and OEEC, the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

But answering numerous inquiries from various sources is not the 
only or the main use of the data. As I mentioned, the agencies which 
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successfully collect data from the colleges on a national scale are highly 
reputable, with highly significant functions. Each applies the data to 
its own special purposes, which are, in general, also public purposes 
(certainly nonprofit). Thus, data collected by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges serves the special needs of medical edu- 
cation. Most of the data collected by the Office of Education are of 
the general or multi-purpose type. Among other functions, such data 
are used to determine the apportionment of certain funds under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (the so-called NDEA), and 
also to calculate benefits under numerous legislative proposals de- 
signed to aid higher education. 

One highly important use of the general-purpose data collected by 
the Office of Education is in the assessment of trends and of prospec- 
tive troubles or problems. The continuous drop in the proportion of 
students attending privately controlled colleges is one such trend. The 
steady rise in tuition costs is another. The possible oversupply of 
graduates in the field of Business Administration is another. And so 
on. 

Although time is lacking here to consider the uses of data from 
individual questionnaires or surveys, may I say a word about one 
survey that makes a heavy demand on your time, namely, the Survey 
of Earned Degrees? The information from this survey is used in- 
tensively by those concerned with the Nation’s manpower, by te- 
cruiting officers of business and government, by those interested in 
college curriculums, and by vocational counselors of both high school 
and college students. 

The uses I have indicated thus far are more or less specific. Ab- 
stractly, the uses may be classified threefold as: 

1. Supplying wanted, needed information 

2. Forming the basis for decision and policy-making 

3. Providing data to aid research and evaluation 

In a large view, the uses of the data go far beyond the needs of 
individual inquirers, individual institutions, and individual agencies. 
Thus, the detailed survey of degrees in engineering can obviously 
help some aircraft company or government agency to locate graduates 
in, say, ceramic engineering. By the same token, the survey also pro- 
vides information of high relevance to the nation’s economic strength 
and military security. Similarly, data on enrollment provide individual 
colleges and universities with evidence of the need for more faculty, 
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more facilities, etc. But the data also bear on the large national issue 
of equality of opportunity: for nonwhites vs. whites, rural vs. urban 
youth, girls vs. boys, youth of different socio-economic classes, etc. 
Here we press on the very foundation of our national ideals. Again, the 
large and growing enrollments in American colleges highlight a fea- 
ture of the American educational system more attractive than can be 
found in any competing Communist system. Should we not make the 
most of this in combating Communist propaganda abroad? Clearly, 
then, the uses of higher education statistics reach out to the nation and 
to the world. 

Let me conclude this address by a few remarks about which I per- 
sonally feel deeply, and to which you may be willing to subscribe: 

1. There has been noteworthy improvement in the last decade, both 
in the quantity and quality of information supplied by registrars and 
admissions officers. 

2. There is still room for further improvement. In particular, the 
registrars must face the need for an expanding minimum of data. 

3. The Office of Education and other agencies collecting data from 
the colleges must manage to publish their statistical reports faster, 
without impairment in quality. What has been done by the Office of 
Education in the case of the Opening Fall Enrollment Study (under 
constant pressure from AACRAO) must also be done for other 
studies. 

4. New developments in the field of record-keeping, matched by 
new developments in data-processing, hold out the promise of more 
rapid and more economical reporting by the registrars, and more rapid 
publication of reports by the Office of Education. Basic to such an ad- 
vance, however, is a wider understanding and acceptance of standard- 
ized terminology, definitions, and classifications, 

5. While a single, integrated set of categories of enrollment is emi- 
nently desirable, the needs of special groups (such as those interested 
in continuing or extension education) may require occasional excep- 
tions or adjustments. All parties, however, will benefit by making 
maximum use of a single, standard set of categories which are con- 
sistent and nonoverlapping. 

6. Very helpful, if not basic, to improvement in the field of rec- 
ords and reports is the wider w/élization of data—for the preparation 
of reports, for planning, and for decisions as to policy and action. 
Records and record-keepers whose only service is in day-to-day opera- 
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tions are not likely to receive proper appreciation and increased sup- 
port. The benign circle, in this instance, seems to exhibit three land- 
marks: first, adequate, well-planned, and well-executed records; sec- 
ond, intelligent, constructive reports, based on the records (and on 
pertinent information from other sources); and third, utilization of 
reports in basic decisions of policy and action. 

7. Intelligent co-operation among all parties is the essential in- 
gredient for further progress. Let us recognize, however, that co-opera- 
tion is not always as easy as it may sound. In the presence of conflict- 
ing demands, is it possible for either the registrars or the Office of 
Education to co-operate fully with everyone else? Let me emphasize: 
Co-operation involves more than simple good will. It generally re- 
quires thinking, and tolerance, and compromise. It frequently involves 
some initial inconvenience, and may entail some direct, immediate ex- 
pense to gain indirect, later benefits. The benefits, however, can 
scarcely be doubted. This is a case where noblesse oblige and true self- 
interest overlap, even if sometimes they do not coincide. 

Finally, American higher education must overcome many difficult 
problems in the decade ahead. Thanks in large measure to data from 
registrars and admissions officers, we have been forearmed by fore- 
knowledge. With faith in our cause, let us press onward to the goals 
still before us. 


Mr. Hitt: And now a member of our own group, Mr. Robert E. 
Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Mr. HEwWEs: I think that we will all agree that we are indeed for- 
tunate to have men like Drs. Conrad and West to influence the col- 
lection, processing, and analyses of statistical data on higher education 
at the national level. As a national association, we can be thankful to 
them for their attempts to portray a meaningful image of higher edu- 
cation. As individuals, we can be thankful to them for their efforts 
to improve our reporting and to stimulate our thinking in the direc- 
tion of tomorrow. 

There is a strong tendency among people who deal in academic 
data to speak of them as static affairs with insufficient emphasis on 
the dynamics of the matter. It is also quite natural to consider that, 
once a particular item is defined and measures are set up to provide 
that information regularly in the registrar’s office, all we need do is 
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to grind through the mechanics of the operation each year and we will 
be contributing our fullest to higher education. I should like to con- 
tend that by the time we, as a group and as individuals, develop a full 
awareness of the dynamic situation in which we exist and learn how 
to cope with it most effectively, the information we supply to outside 
agencies will be a mere fraction of data regularly collected, organized, 
and tabulated for our own edification and study. Dr. West has said 
“that there are many leaders among the registrars, leaders who are 
developing data, new attitudes toward data, new attitudes toward data 
processing, etc.’” Perhaps the most pressing need for the Committee 
on Data and Definitions is to lend some influence on individuals as 
they sense their responsibilities in this dynamic situation, so that these 
new data can not only be useful within an institution but also be put 
together to form complete and meaningful state and national pictures. 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that we are in a dynamic situation, a 
situation where the demands on us are rapidly accelerating. There is 
a wonderful opportunity ahead of us if we but accept the challenge 
of meeting these new demands with initiative, imagination, and leader- 
ship. Yes, even leadership will be necessary as the registrar of tomor- 
row will be exercising his influence over a much wider spectrum than 
is the case today. 

There are many ways to go about accomplishing a task; and I 
rather suspect that the diversity within our higher educational com- 
plex of nearly two thousand separately controlled institutions, coupled 
with considerably more than that number of individual registrars and 
admissions officers, leaves none of us doing even the same over-all job, 
let alone the same job in the same way. If I were pressed to generalize 
this point, I think I could safely say that the quill pen, the trade-mark 
of this organization, has largely been replaced by more modern de- 
vices. Probably I would also be safe to say that all of our offices have 
typewriters of some description. But we have progressed to an age 
where mechanization of our offices is popular by necessity as well as 
by “gadget appeal’’; and various elaborate machines, from copying 
devices to electronic computers, are used by many offices to very good 
advantage. But let me emphasize one very important item right now, 
that fancy and high-speed devices are not requisites for making timely 
and appropriate studies about our own institutions and the people in 
and about them. Most people think immediately in terms of punched 
catds and electronic brains whenever data processing and studies are 
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mentioned. I rather doubt that there are many registrar’s offices, large 
or small, that do not do some very effective studies with pencil and 
tally sheet. The chances are that if certain devices are not necessary to 
turn out the routine work in a certain college, then they certainly are 
not necessary to turn out studies in step with the ‘new frontier” we 
are all facing. So, Item No. 1: We do not necessarily need elaborate 
equipment to help us find out more about our institutions and our 
students. 

Item No. 2: We must have a continual awareness of studies that 
need to be done, when something might be creeping out of line ac- 
cording to past practices and traditions, when a major change by the 
faculty is not producing the desired results and when something finally 
just should be changed. Such awareness must be part of our daily ac- 
tivity, one to be looked forward to with keen anticipation and not just 
something to be taken up “some day when time permits.” - 

Item No. 3: We should “be in the right place at the right time” 
with the results of our studies. All too often in the past I have heard 
members of this Association advocate making this or that report avail- 
able to the college or university president as though that should be the 
ultimate and final effort on the part of the registrar or admissions offi- 
cer. But suppose that the president did not take the time to study the 
report in detail and determine that corrective action is necessary and 
what kind of measures might be necessary to produce this corrective 
action? And in how many institutions will he feel that he should dic- 
tate the corrective action? Perhaps a timely seed dropped in the cor- 
rect faculty unit at the right time would have a much more corrective 
effect than having the president deal directly with the matter. Let me 
attempt to emphasize my three items with an example, an example 
which is not completely fiction or exactly uncommon. 

College A has a first-year class that is markedly better than last 
year’s by the best known methods of measurement, and this pattern 
has been the case for the last several years. The faculty has not been 
caught sleeping, though, and has been keeping up with the situation; 
not only is there constant upgrading of the curricula but the percentage 
of failing grades for the first year is increasing. The registrar is made 
aware of this by routine summary figures, after which a more de- 
tailed study is made, resulting in a complete summary of the first year 
grading practices over the last five years. The direct approach of point- 
ing out this information to the faculty with the suggestion that the 
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gtading practices be changed would possibly produce undesirable re- 
sults. There is a strong feeling among certain of the younger and more 
vocal faculty members that higher flunks are synonymous with higher 
quality. 

Even though elaborate equipment is available, it is not necessary or 
even advisable to use it in assembling a clear, meaningful summary of 
this problem, a problem first recognized by the registrar having a 
complete understanding of the data in his office. The timing of an 
entry into the problem such as this is quite important. The matter is 
discussed with the chairman of the faculty committee most directly 
concerned with this subject and then taken up on the agenda of one 
of the committee meetings several weeks before the end of the term. 
After committee discussion, the matter is next put on the agenda of 
the faculty meeting occurring three or four weeks before the end of 
the term with the registrar's report accompanying the call for the 
meeting. The report and a short but skillful presentation by the com- 
mittee chairman mentioned earlier touches off a lively faculty debate 
going into some of the basic philosophies of grading and grading prac- 
tices, covering the results of overly harsh grading practices on student 
morale and on public relations. 

Without further action on anyone’s part, the trends are reversed at 
the end of the term and each department concerned with instruction 
in the first year turns in fewer failing grades than it did the previous 
year. So, without directly involving the president except for his par- 
ticipation in presiding at the faculty meeting in which the problem 
was discussed, the matter is solved. There will probably be follow-up 
reports, but by and large the situation will not need further general 
attention until undesirable trends are again detected in the early 
stages, probably not for several terms. The whole matter took a cer- 
tain amount of gamesmanship, to identify the problem while still 
small and controllable, to bring data alive to “‘talk’”’ to the problem, 
and to maneuver the consideration through to a successful conclusion 
in an unobtrusive way. I am certain that the satisfaction in seeing the 
undesirable trend reversed would be ample professional satisfaction 
in itself for the extra time and effort that any registrar might spend 
on a problem like this. How could he better fulfill his function? 

As we mention data “talking,” I should like to mention a new 
wrinkle I ran across recently in University B in connection with the 
age-old problem of getting grades in on time. This university fac- 
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ulty has a strong tradition of submitting grades to the registrar on 
time but, as you well know, even the best of such systems need occa- 
sional toning up. This registrar on his grade summaries to the deans 
and department heads, hesitating to leave the grade point average 
column empty for a student when he was unable to figure it because 
of a missing grade, decided that he would print after each student with 
a missing grade the words, “missing grade.” I am told, as this informa. 
tion was given directly to deans and department heads who felt a 
strong desire for complete information and, in particular, the grade 
point index figures, that salutary results were witnessed in following 
terms; and although the problem of missing grades at the end of the 
term will never be completely solved, that registrar found that very 
seldom an individual faculty member was late with his grades for 
more than one term. 

Admissions officers also can profit by a sensitivity to their own 
data. As another example, let us take University C with a highly selec. 
tive admissions situation which for years made a first term scholastic 
prediction which had been consistently refined over the years and was 
considered statistically quite satisfactory, or at least as satisfactory as 
the present stage of the science would allow. Although this scholastic 
prediction was founded on the statistical probability of receiving a C 
average or better at the end of the first term of the freshman year, 
those figures appeared as predicted grade point averages. The director 
of admissions and his staff were forever warning against the use of 
these data far beyond their intended capabilities; and in certain cases 
there was a strong tendency to look at the absolute value of the pre- 
dicted grade point average and the actual accomplishment and draw 
all sorts of weird and unjustified conclusions, mostly to the disadvan- 
tage of the student. After an awareness that something should be 
done about this problem and reflecting on the source of the statistic, 


it did not take long to change the character of the prediction. The | 
statistic was actually founded, as mentioned earlier, on the chance of | 
coming up with a C average or better at the end of the first term; and_| 
the predicted figures were changed to reflect just that, the percentage | 
chance from 0 to 100, of receiving a C average or better at the end | 


of the first term. The title of it was changed to Scholastic Index (SI), 
and currently the chances of having it misinterpreted are appreciably 
less. In fact, they have about disappeared. 
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I am certain that the previous three examples are not isolated cases. 
In fact, if one were to eavesdrop on some of the corridor conversations 
in Miami this week at our 47th Annual Meeting, he would hear per- 
haps some of the old problems, like preregistration and getting grades 
in on time; but more likely he would hear of new problems and the 
new approach to them. He would hear of a new sensitivity to data. 
He would also hear of efforts in areas that to some would not be con- 
sidered problems at all but rather areas to be avoided. The excite- 
ment of the situation, the increasing awareness of our full obligations 
to our institutions and to our students, is taking hold rapidly and can 
only result in more meaningful data for the national picture as well 
as ourselves as individuals. The program for this meeting reflects that. 
The publications of AACRAO are tangible evidence of the highest 
order that this organization is deeply concerned with progress in cer- 
tain fields, both to stimulate the professionalism of the individual 
members and to provide a more meaningful national picture. Let me 
mention a few examples. 

Report of Credit Given has been one of our most popular publica- 
tions over the years and the new format this year, with more editorial 
work done on accreditation, should make this publication even more 
useful. 

The World Education Series covers an area in which we have pio- 
neered, and our Foreign Student Committee and its work is well re- 
spected by the Office of Education, the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisors, and other groups concerned with foreign students, 
and is co-operating with them most effectively. 

Retention of Records is a thought-provoking publication, particu- 
larly for those of us who are handling and storing more records than 
need be. The registrar and admissions officer today cannot afford to 
have any of his own time or of his staff taken in reviewing records for 
a decision of storage or destruction, but rather should have his records 
all set up on an automatic disposal system. This publication should 
stimulate the thinking of anyone who is thinking that it is reasonable 
to answer whether great-aunt Agatha was excused from classes the 
second term of her sophomore year in 1892 because of a cold. We must 
develop a better evaluation of the data than that; and rather than put 
ourselves in a position of just trying to answer any meaningless ques- 
tion that might arise about the past of our institution or one of its 
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students, we should do a little thinking about the present and develop 
a positive approach to the future. I am certain that any stray pieces 
of data here and there that are unobtainable will cause little stir if we 
have a sharp over-all awareness of our functions and if our approach 
is alert and vigorous. To meet the challenges of knowing more about 
our admissions, our students, and our institutions is much more im. 
portant and exciting than to be able to put our fingers on great-aunt 
Agatha’s health in 1892, even if someone is writing a biography on 
her because of some slight rise to fame. The pace of our civilization 
is accelerating rapidly and it leaves little promise for those who look 
backward at the expense of not looking forward. 

Another publication we should mention at this time is Manual for 
Studies of Space Utilization and the recent supplement which gives 
additional normative space utilization data. Certainly, this is an area 
in which registrars find themselves well qualified to assist, as their 
offices contain most of the basic data. 

Over the years, the name of Ronald B. Thompson has become syn- 
onymous with college-age population trends. Through his publica- 
tions, some of them under the AACRAO label, he has emphasized 
the need for long-range educational planning and for immediate con- 
siderations of responsibilities for providing increased staff and facili- 
ties. You may already know that he is working with our Committee 
on Enrollment Projections, under the Chairmanship of L. J. Lins, 
which committee will issue an updated prediction of college entoll- 


ments by next Fall, incorporating data obtained from the 1960 census. | 


In the same area, the Methodology of Enrollment Projections for Col- 
leges and Universities and Home State and Migration of American 
College Students are excellent and necessary contributions. 

The latest AACRAO publication, The University Calendar, is very 
timely with all of the current public talk about academic schedules, 


some of it founded on good evidence, most of it not. I do not know [ 
how many registrars are engaged in this work at present; but it is my [ 


prediction that any registrar who does not actively place himself in the 
situation of being deeply concerned with this matter and advising his 
own administration of his thoughts about the calendar, thoughts sub- 
stantiated by good data and sound judgment, will not be worthy of 
the title in another ten years; and I might even cut that time in half. 
The calendar in one guise or another is going to be the “fall guy’ 
(to use a popular expression) for many problems which are bound to 
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come up on all of our campuses in the next few years, and it presents 
a wonderful opportunity for us to take a lead in this area and provide 
an unemotional and rational approach, not always found to exist in 
faculty groups when the alteration of a schedule might interfere with 
some personal routines of long standing. 

These publications give solid support to the registrars and admis- 
sions officers who are seriously concerned with making a more com- 
plete utilization of their data. As Dr. Conrad said, “very helpful, if 
not basic, to improvement in the field of records and reports is the 
wider wtilization of data for the preparation of reports, for planning, 
and for decisions as to policy and action. Records and record-keepers 
whose only service is in day-to-day operations are not likely to be 
nourished by proper appreciation and increasing support.” These are 
words of caution from an outsider who has a friendly concern for our 
future. We should heed them well! 

In closing, let me emphasize just one more fact. It can be and is in 
many cases most exciting to be a registrar or an admissions officer in 
these rapidly changing times. The pace will be fast and we cannot 
expect even to keep abreast of things if we do not work hard and 
think hard. We cannot hope to fare well in this dynamic situation with 
static thinking, and we cannot expect the electronic computer, which 
many are beginning to use routinely, to do any more of our think- 
ing for us than the punched cards and IBM machines have done 
for us in the past. I am confident that we can rise to meet the 
challenge. 


Mr. Hitt: I would like to take just a few minutes to outline the 
objectives of our Committee on Minimum Data and Definitions in 
Higher Education and give you an idea of our plans for the future. 
We start with the simple idea that when data are collected, those who 
request and those who provide have to understand one another quite 
thoroughly. It is one objective of this project to identify and list the 
fundamental elements of data in higher education, to define and ex- 
plain these fundamental elements of data, and to encourage colleges 
and universities to collect regularly and systematically at least these 
minimum elements of data and to make them available when called 
upon by those needing this information. The definitions will there- 
fore list alternate labels, in order to clarify the situation and reduce 
confusion. 
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The basic elements of data in higher education will be broadly 
classified under the following general headings: 

1. Administration 
Curriculums 
Facilities 
Faculty 
Finances 

6. Students 

Although AACRAO has assumed leadership in this project, the 
membership of the Committee includes representation from many 
areas of higher education. Subcommittees are at work identifying data 
and developing definitions in the areas of student enrollment, finan- 
cial aid to students, and higher adult continuing education. Ideas for 
new combinations of existing data, and for the development of new 
concepts, are also under study. As material is approved by the Com- 
mittee, it will be given broad circulation, and it is our eventual hope 
to produce, in one volume, a comprehensive set of identification of 
data and definitions covering all the general areas of higher education 
mentioned. 

Every registrar and admissions officer has at one time or another 
been beguiled by the glamour and excitement of new developments in 
registration, new techniques of admission, and new office machines 
and procedures. Meanwhile, the job of collecting data, answering 
questionnaires, and producing statistical reports has remained, I fear, 
a routine chore. There is danger that it may have been relegated in 
importance to a secondary position in our minds and, in practice, to 
secondary importance in our offices. 

I remember when transcripts were produced on the typewriter, and 
I recall our excitement when cameras became available to make fac- 
simile transcripts of the permanent record. This eliminated copying 
errors and reduced the clerical cost of preparing transcripts. 

I can remember the awe and wonder with which we viewed the 
first demonstrations of punched card equipment, and saw how fast 
cards could be sorted and how quickly grade reports could be printed. 

Supplementing the usual letters of recommendation, high school 
transcripts, and personal interviews, new testing programs and test 
scoring machines have been developed to assist the admissions oflicet. 

All of these new developments are important, and I would not want 
to interfere with progress or to suggest that we should not make use 
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of whatever technological facilities are available to ease our clerical 
efforts. On the other hand, we should keep things in proper perspec- 
tive and not allow the glitter and glamour of new gadgets to get in 
the way of the understanding and execution of our fundamental re- 
sponsibilities. Collection and storage of data has always been a fun- 
damental responsibility of the registrar and admissions officer. Be- 
cause of its routine nature, it is sometimes most frustrating and ir- 
ritating, particularly when questions are asked that call for informa- 
tion we have not had the foresight to collect. 

One of the important objectives of the minimum data and defini- 
tions project, then, is to glamorize and emphasize the importance of 
gathering, storing, and reporting educational data so that this task 
will again become as exciting and challenging to the registrar and 
admissions officer as any of his other responsibilities. 

Dr. West has told us the importance of data in local planning and 
institutional research. Dr. Conrad has indicated the importance of 
data at the national level. Mr. Hewes has suggested that as registrars 
and admissions officers we are not reluctant. I have written to and 
talked with many of you about this project and I am pleased that the 
response has been uniformly helpful, co-operative, and professional. 
This is very encouraging. With this kind of support, the objectives 
of the Committee on Minimum Data and Definitions in Higher Edu- 
cation appear to be within reach. 








The Education that Lies Ahead 
R. FRED THOMASON 


COME TO YOU in all humbleness. I am tempted to put aside my 
I manuscript and to talk to you out of an experience of some thitty- 
one years of my associations in AACRAO. I have known personally 
practically all the members of AACRAO who have done such a mag. 
nificent job in building and constructing AACRAO, and it would be 
most pleasing to me to talk with you about many of these individuals, 
which very likely I could do with far greater success than I can by 
talking about “The Education That Lies Ahead.’ However, these in- 
dividuals need no words of praise from me. Their monument is what 
AACRAO is now doing and accomplishing in the field of education, 
It is enduring, it is inspiring, and it is expanding in its undertakings, 

President Kennedy has aptly said that of those to whom much has 
been given, much is expected. Much has been given to AACRAO by 
its founders, and much is expected of you and me not only by the 
founders of AACRAO but by the young men and women who are 
seeking out ways and means of accomplishing their dreams of a better 
education. We dedicate ourselves to the task of solving their educa- 
tional problems as they exist today. We consider ourselves fortunate 
to have a hand in shaping the destinies of today’s youth by educational 
processes. 

The world into which you and I were born is not the world in which 
we now live. Changes have come about so fast that we hardly can 
keep abreast of them. We must not, however, be swept overboard by 
these changes; we must keep our equilibrium and keep our eyes on 
the goals ahead, and we must be able to distinguish between that 
which is good and that which is not so good in the educational pro- 
grams as they present themselves to us. We find ourselves in a very 
fortunate position, that of being in the very midst of this changing 
order of society which is now springing up all around us. Much has 
been given to us, and we accept the challenge that much is expected 
of us; and we will not disappoint the young men and women who 
come to us seeking information about their educational programs. 

However, let me hasten to say, it is not so much where we are, but 
where we are headed that counts. Longfellow has so well said, ‘“We 
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judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done.” Today’s world is full of changes; 
changes which we believe to be for the betterment of mankind. We 
are optimists. We must play on the offensive team or all is lost. 

We are not satisfied, and we know that we have just scratched the 
surface on many facets of education. Let us change our minds and 
accept the new; let us become a part of it. As this is being written, 
there is a growing sense of urgency throughout the entire world; and 
tensions mount among various countries and classes of our society, 
among the different races, and among those with different religious 
beliefs. The cry for peace, for freedom, and for the human dignity for 
all peoples is heard on every side. 

Every night more than two-thirds of the children of this world go 
to bed with an empty stomach; and yet, as someone has said, ‘‘Scien- 
tists converse by bouncing signals off the moon and half the world’s 
population remains illiterate. The wealth of the nation is yet untapped 
while the pressures of rising expectations are felt throughout the 
world.” 

They say that behind every successful man you find a proud wife 
and an amazed mother-in-law. Behind every successful member of 
AACRAO you find a lot of hard and consecrated work. 

Some millions of boys and girls are graduating from secondary 
schools this June. They are filled with hope for the future and anxiety 
for the future, and anxiety about the economics of the world, and 
anxiety about the political situations which surround us all, and 
anxiety about religious disturbances, and anxiety about their own 
education for the future. And it is only right that they should have an 
anxiety. Awhile ago I said that we should play on the offensive team. 
Here we have a great opportunity to play on the offensive team and 
to attempt to allay the anxieties of these millions of young men and 
women. 

There lies before these millions of young men and young women 
the big question of what to do after high school graduation. Are they 
to go to work without further formal education? Can they seek further 
education, and, if so, what kind of an education is best for them, and 
where can they get the particular education they seek and need? We 
the members of AACRAO should not just concern ourselves with 
those who are seeking admission to college. We should be equally 
interested in those who may want to go to college but should not go 
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to college, and we should likewise have an interest in those who may 
not even seek a college education, especially those who show promise 
of profiting from a college education. 

Yes, these young people have an anxiety; and we must not be a 
party to greater tensions for them. For those who are going on to 
college, they have the problem of selecting a curriculum or a vocational 
objective. They have the problem of selecting a college or university 
and then seeking admission to this institution. Let us not take lightly 
the problems of these young people. They are faced with the problem 
of preparing to live in the “Space Age.” 

The ‘Space Age” is with us. Man’s mind has been thrust into the 
nucleus of the atom, and now his body is being prepared to be thrust 
into outer space. Science has already made discoveries beyond belief, 
and yet they tell us that things to come will shade into insignificance 
the happenings of the past. 

A powerful combination of events has occurred to alter the world 
of our birth. We are living in an age of explosions. There is the popu- 
lation explosion, and there is the explosion of an interest in science 
education far beyond that which has existed before, and there is the 
sociological explosion whereby society is being changed almost over- 
night. All of these explosions affect directly the education of the 
youth of our land; and it is for this reason that we are interested in 
these explosions. And likewise it is for this reason that these explo- 
sions affect our work as admissions officers and records officers. The 
challenge is here, and we cannot escape it. We are in the midst of it. 

Are we as admissions officers taking the position that our responsi- 
bility is to keep as many people as possible out of college, or are we 
trying to help these young people find the education which is best 
suited for them and one which is within their grasp? It is a very easy 
thing for us to say that at our institution we can take x number of 
students and that we are going to select the cream of the crop for the 
vacancies we have, and then say that we have performed our responst- 
bility, and the devil take the others. Yes, we sometimes say this in 
the name of higher standards in education. Of course, we are all for 
higher standards in education. But, personally, I could not live with 
myself if I stopped at this point and did not say something and do 
something for all the young people of our country. 

We hear a great deal about the talented students today and that the 
security of our nation depends on what we do with these talented 
young men and women. This is only a part of the truth of the matter. 
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The security of our nation likewise rests equally on what we do with 
all the young men and young women of our nation. Everyone must be 
educated to the extent of his ability and to the extent of his willing- 
ness to accept an education. 

Recently I saw the following sentence: ‘‘Dear Colleague in the Ad- 
missions Rat Race.”’ This is certainly a negative position to take about 
our work as admissions officers and as records officers. I cannot believe 
that this represents the serious thinking of members of AACRAO 
relative to the proper solution of the great problem of college admis- 
sions. 

The title of this address is ‘“The Education That Lies Ahead.” It 
might more appropriately be ‘Some Challenges in Education.’’ What 
are some of the challenges which face us squarely in the field of ad- 
missions and records? Let me name them briefly without any particu- 
lar comment: One is the question of quality versus quantity in educa- 
tion. Another is the education of the talented student. And still an- 
other is that of high school-college communications or relations, And 
then there is the question of financing education. 

We still have with us the old, old question of public versus private 
schools; and student personnel work. And, of course, the population 
explosion faces us all. There are three other challenges I will mention: 
One is the question of admissions and records; another is institutional 
research; and a third is space utilization. I wish to comment briefly on 
four of these challenges in education. 

Quality versus quantity. President Hancher of the State University 
of Iowa has said, ““There does not seem to be any widespread repudia- 
tion of the social obligation to educate our youth into and through 
high school even though they fall below the level of a European elite. 
The challenge we face with the rising tide of students is at the college 
level. The challenge is to the dual mandate of quality and quantity.’’? 
As the tide of high school graduates increases and thus places a serious 
problem before the colleges of whom to accept and whom not to ac- 
cept, we are faced with the question of quality versus quantity. 

In America we believe that our talented youth of whatever finan- 
cial circumstances, as well as those who are ‘‘wellborn,” should have 
the opportunity to seek special training for any vocation or profession. 
As the population of our country increases, the social implications of 
our educational philosophy will become stronger and stronger. 


* Virgil M. Hancher, “The Challenges We Face,” The Educational Record, Vol. 
40, No. 1, January, 1959, p. 13. 
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One of the strongest indictments of European education that has 
come to my attention is the one made by President deKiewiet of the 
University of Rochester, a man whom I regard highly in higher edu- 
cation. He says, “If there is not a serious communist party in the 
United States, as there is in France, American education can claim a 
share in the benefit, since at no point in the American educational 
system is a boy made seriously to feel for the want of educational op- 
portunity he cannot hope to find a place in society suited to his talents.” 

President deKiewiet in the same speech said, “In this country a 
markedly higher proportion of the better minds is permitted to stay 
in the channels of education to a more mature age. This means more 
years for potential talent to reveal itself, an increased sense of per- 
sonal participation in the major decisions of life, and a greater aware- 
ness of the wide range of choices that can be made. . . . The true great- 
ness of American higher education is held aloft on the two pillars of 
both quality and quantity. What is sometimes referred to disparagingly 
as mass education has been compatible with the emergence of graduate, 
technical and professional schools that are brilliant in any company. 
We can do ourselves immense harm by not continuing this dual 
mandate. ... 

“But there is nonetheless room for an urgent reminder that it is 
most emphatically not in the national interest to lessen the proportion 
of those who go to college, to try to thrust back into the high schools 
tasks we should carry out ourselves. . . . I consider this to be so serious 
an issue that further elaboration by means of illuminating comparison 
with the single mandate system of higher education in Great Britain 
and France is warranted. ... 

“Young people who have had this advantage are less likely to feel 
that their society has dealt harshly with them, less likely to become 
members of dissident groups inspired by a special sense of grievance 
and denial. It is a fair conclusion that this sense of grievance and de- 
nial has contributed to the dissension and tension which mark the 
attitude of some of the French political parties.’ 

Admissions and records demand a great deal of our attention in 
the challenges that lie ahead. President deKiewiet has given us a chal- 
lenge which we must accept. We must find ways and means of advis- 
ing and counseling with the millions of young people who are de- 


* Cornelis W. deKiewiet, Speech, American Council on Education, October 6-7, 
1955. 
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manding admission to our colleges and universities to give them the 
soundest advice possible in helping them to the proper solution of 
their educational problems. 

And here again, I repeat, we must be on the offensive team. It is 
one thing to say to a young person, ‘You are refused admission to 
our institution.” It is another thing entirely, however, to advise this 
young person about his future plans and to explain to him why it is 
best for him to not enter your particular institution. Let us be patient 
with these young people; let us work with them; let us counsel and 
advise with them. Admissions officers are student counselors of the 
highest order in the final analysis. 

We hear a great deal today about the education of the talented stu- 
dents, and we certainly are all in favor of such a program. We do, 
however, want it to be a sound and solid one and not at the expense 
of the education of others. Let us work out a program of education 
for them both as to the admission of the talented students and a sound 
program of study for them after they are in college, but let this pro- 
gram be one which will not impair in any way the education of the 
masses. 

We need the dual mandate system of quality and quantity. We as 
members of AACRAO must find ways and means of bringing this 
type of education about. It will challenge the best that is within each 
and every one of us. It will make our work a little more difficult, a 
little more taxing, and a much more rewarding job to perform. This 
does not mean that there must be one type of education for all institu- 
tions, but it does mean that there must be institutions in our educa- 
tional program which will care for the talented and for those not so 
fortunate to the extent that all will be educated insofar as they are 
capable of and willing to receive an education. 

It is very easy for us to say that we have a vacancy of x numbers 
and then admit the top x number of those who have applied. It is 
equally easy for us to say to all students, ““You can come to my institu- 
tion; we have space for you.” In either case, however, are we doing 
justice to the young people of our land who are seeking guidance and 
counseling and who turn to us for the information which will shape 
their destinies and possibly the destiny of our great nation? There is 
more to the question of admissions than just a casual glance at a rec- 
ord and saying that so and so is admitted or not admitted. Admissions 
is a science and will tax the best that is in each and every one of us. 
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A word about records. In a world of scientific change and progress, 
records are becoming more and more important. We are living in a 
world of automation insofar as record keeping is concerned, and pre- 
sumably we have just scratched the surface in this field of endeavor, 
We live in a time when changes of all kinds will modify how we live 
and work. This we must expect and accept. 

New forms of energy, new kinds of machines, new ways of or- 
ganizing production are entering our way of life in the field of ad- 
missions and records; and most of these changes are welcomed by 
those who have to do with them. These changes in record keeping are 
man-made and must be man-controlled to the end that all mankind 
may be benefited thereby. ‘““We cannot afford to let interests and ex- 
citement with the process detract from its main purpose,’’ namely, the 
improvement of our educational process. 

One of the big problems confronting education in the next few 
years is a matter of classroom and office space, the third challenge. The 
final solution to this matter may affect very vitally education as we 
know it today in some respects. For example, we are still not given 
over to the use of our educational buildings throughout the twelve 
months of the year. While there are several institutions which operate 
on a four-quarter plan or some similar plan, there are a great many 
more whose facilities are idle during the summer months. And yet 
we complain that we do not have classroom facilities to meet the on- 
rushing tide of students. 

A part of this story is the length of the working day which so many 
of us now have. Instead of having classes end around four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon, it may be feasible and even necessary for us 
to have a longer working day. There is no particular reason why we 
cannot have classes operating at night even up until ten o’clock. Time- 
worn custom must give way to meet the needs of our ever-expanding 
student population. 

The fourth challenge I wish to mention briefly is that of institu- 
tional research. All too frequently we have been satisfied to say that in 
our offices are stored vast amounts of information which are of sig- 
nificance to institutions of higher learning, and we have been only 
too willing to leave the matter at this point. The stateme::. is true 
that we do have a vast assortment of information in our offices which 
can be of great significance to the policy-shaping of our institutions 
if and when properly used; but we must use it. 
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Every member of AACRAO has before him the great challenge to 
take the material which he has in his office and find ways and means 
of using it for the solution of the educational problems that now con- 
front us. Every member of AACRAO should carry on, either directly 
or under his general supervision, a program of institutional research 
based on the material on file in the shelves of his office. 

What is appropriate research for one institution is not necessarily 
an adequate program for another institution. We the members of 
AACRAO must study the problems facing us on our own campuses 
as they relate to first admissions, to the retention of our students, to 
the graduation of our students, to the improvement of teaching, to 
the utilization of space, and the like, and then decide which of these 
problems are most significant in our own situation. 

In connection with institutional research it is incumbent upon us to 
find some way of letting our fellow members know what we ourselves 
are doing in this field. It is true that a particular problem may exist 
on one campus which does not exist at all on another campus; but, 
nevertheless, it is helpful for each of us to know what the other is 
doing; and I urge upon the powers-that-be in AACRAO that we find 
some line of communication which will enable all of us to benefit 
from the work of each other. 

National attention is focused on admissions and records offices today 
as never before in the history of higher education in this country. 
Again I say that we must be on the offensive team, and we must take 
our place in the front line of higher education. We must place our 
stamp of approval on education as it is shaped and molded for the 
future generations of our country. We must ““AACRAO-ize” educa- 
tion, if you please. We have gained this right. 

The very diversity of education today presents a problem to all of 
us, and yet it helps us to make a more appropriate solution to the prob- 
lems of education as they confront our youth. There are individual 
differences in our young people, and they must be recognized. We, 
therefore, must have curricula within our institutions which are set 
up to meet the varying needs of individual differences of our students. 
To this end we as admissions and records officers can make a very di- 
rect contribution in the proper selection of students whom we bring 
into our several institutions. 

Our institutions must declare their educational objectives. Then we 
as admissions officers must examine the records of those who apply 
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for admission in light of the educational objectives of our institutions, 
including not only the high school records but also the high schools 
themselves, all test scores which we have, and the individual high 
school units which the students have taken, and any other pertinent 
material within our possession, including a personal interview in many 
cases; and then we must match all these items with the vocational 
choice of the students and come to a sensible decision about whether 
or not the students are suitable candidates for our institution. 

There must be a diversity of educational opportunity in this country 
to the extent that all our high school graduates, of whatever ability, 
can find some benefit from engaging therein. For a young man or a 
young woman to attempt an educational program for which he or she 
is not adequately qualified is a very serious situation and sometimes is 
fraught with dire circumstances. 

Our young people are anxious. They are anxious about their future. 
We can and must help these young people in the solution of their 
problems. To give in a single sentence a simple solution to this tre- 
mendous problem would be pure folly. But we can raise the question 
here, and we can take it back to our own offices and institutions and 
study the matter through in the coming years; and, if we are alert, we 
can make a very fine contribution to higher education. 

In attempting to decide a title for the topic of this address, several 
suggestions came to my mind. One of them was, “Build a better 
mousetrap than has ever been built, and a well-worn and beaten path 
will be made to your doorstep.”” This is certainly a truism which we 
can all profit from as we ponder over it. Another one is, “It is not so 
much the number of days you put in, as it is what you put into the 
days.” And a third one is, “Quit staring up the steps and step up the 
stairs.”’ I remember this statement as a topic for a high school com- 
mencement address by a distinguished educator many years ago. 
Another one might be, though this certainly is not applicable to mem- 
bers of AACRAO, ‘He who thinks by the inch and talks by the yard 
needs to be kicked by the foot.” 

Abraham Lincoln in one of his political speeches made the follow- 
ing statement about education: “Upon the subject of education, I can 
only say that I view it as the most important subject which we as a 
people can be engaged in. That every man may receive at least a mod- 
erate education, and thereby be enabled to read the histories of his 
own and other countries, by which he may duly appreciate the value 
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of our free institutions, appears to be an object of vital importance, 
even in this account alone, to say nothing of the advantages and satis- 
faction to be derived from all being able to read the Scriptures, and 
other works both of a religious and moral nature, for themselves. For 
my part, I desire to see the time when education—and by its means, 
morality, sobriety, enterprise, and industry—shall become much more 
general that at present, and should be gratified to have it in my power 
to contribute something to the advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate that happy period.” 

The challenges which lie ahead are tremendous, and yet we have 
achieved much over the past years. We, the members of AACRAO 
assembled here today, are engaged in a great enterprise, that of the 
education of our young people. The destiny of our nation depends on 
the pattern of education we the citizens of this great country accept. 

My own philosophy of education may be expressed by the following 
statement: “The education of the many is as noble an enterprise as is 
the education of the few; and each is difficult, important, expensive, 
and philosophically troublesome. In our efforts to improve what we 
do for either, the other group must not be neglected. And, after all 
is said and done, sadly but truly, educated human beings are always the 
few.” 

We differ in our procedures and techniques at times; but let us 
never be divided in our ultimate goal, namely, that of educating each 
individual to the extent of his ability and for the betterment of man- 
kind; to the extent that it may be said of our young people as it was 
said of the Master Teacher, ‘‘And Jesus grew in stature and in wisdom, 
and in favor with God and man.” 

One final word of a personal nature: I am now about to complete 
thirty-two years in the field of admissions and records. They have been 
happy ones because I have been afforded the privilege of mixing and 
mingling with the best youth of our land. I have had the opportunity 
to work side by side with the finest people in the field of education. 
I refer to you of this organization. These have been profitable and 
happy years for me. And to paraphrase a statement about a poet born 
in the mountain area of eastern Tennessee, ‘I was born and raised in 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. Here I have spent my years. Here my remains will be laid to 
rest. This is my land; you are my people.” 











AACRAO vs. Defeatism* 


CHARLES E. HARRELL 


considered about as innocuous as one could imagine. It’s sort of 
like saying ““AACRAO vs. Sin.”” My second thought is that the title 
may not be so innocuous after all. What do I mean by defeatism? 
What I’m against and what I think our Association should be against 
may be what you personally are for, and, indeed, believe our Associa- 
tion should be for. What I mean by defeatism is an attitude in higher 
education circles—and in others, I might add—which says that we are 
not going to provide educational opportunities for the youth of the 
future such as we have provided for the youth of the past. 

To accept this attitude without question is defeatism of the first 
order. This is giving up without even trying. And I am disturbed 
by the glibness with which this attitude is accepted. An amazingly 
large number of people regard it as inevitable that the youth of the 
future will not have the educational opportunities of those of the past. 

This defeatism has at least two phases: one, that we should not 
provide such opportunities, and two, that we cannot provide such 
opportunities. 

From the beginning men have established institutions of all kinds 
to better serve themselves and to improve their social order. Among 
such institutions are the colleges and universities. We all know that 
the reasons for their coming into being varied widely. Some were 
started by individuals, others by churches, some by communities, and 
some by states. And they also varied widely in specific objectives, gen- 
eral philosophy, areas of instruction, etc. But I think that they had— 
if not at the very first—early in their existence, one thing in common. 
They existed to serve their constituency. I think they have that in 
common today. Indeed I would suggest for your consideration that 
all institutions represented in our Association, and those few that are 
not, exist for only one reason; this being to serve the needs of that 
group or part of society which supports them in the area of their 
operation. And, while the group or part of society may vary from 
institution to institution, past years have broadened and enlarged each 
of these groups and future years will continue to do so. 


ia HAS OCCURRED TO ME that the title of these remarks could be 


* A presidential address given at several meetings. 
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If we can agree that this is our function—to serve our constituent 
society— I think we can take the next step and agree that now and in 
the future we should serve this society at least as well as we have 
served it in the past. I admit that to measure how well we have 
served it (or will) is most difficult. Indeed I am often struck by the 
fact that we have so few criteria to measure the quality of our en- 


’ deavor in higher education. Sometimes I think we have absolutely 


none. There is however one measure of our service which is definite, 
accurate, and capable of measurement. This 1. ow many we let in our 
doors and, in due course of time, how many we send out. And while 
quantity does not determine quality, I think if we look to the funda- 
mentals of our service we cannot escape the realization that how many 
we educate is an integral part of how well we are serving our con- 
stituent society. 

All America today is conscious of the number of its citizens. We 
can’t help it. Maybe we are most conscious of numbers when we drive 
our automobiles and take our place in long lines behind red stop 
lights. Or when we see gigantic housing developments. Or when we 
read, as I did the other day, that our birthrate is second only to In- 
dia’s. 

What does this awareness of numbers mean to us as educators? 
It means that our constituent society, as I said before, has broadened, 
has increased in number. And it means that it will continue to in- 
crease, just how much no one knows. 

Most particularly to us as educators, that part of our constituent 
society with which we are most directly concerned, our students, has 
increased. The statisticians tell us that this increase has come in spite 
of the fact that the present college age population group, as a whole, 
is small because it comes from the depression years when the birth- 
rate was low. The increase has come therefore primarily because an 
increased percentage of the college age group is attending our col- 
leges and universities. What of the future? 

It was our Association which first, on a national scale, began to tell 
higher education what would be in store for it, numerically speaking. 
Ronald Thompson, supported by the Association, prepared projections 
of the college age group in each state. We are all familiar with the 
publications of the Association which resulted. ‘The Impending Tidal 
Wave’’ became a phrase rather common in the ivied towers of learning. 
Few if any questioned the figures. Substantially everyone agreed and 
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still does, that a greatly increased potential will be present in the col- 
lege age group. And, an almost equal number agreed, and still do, 
that an increasing percentage of the college age group will want to 
come to college. 

But then came that attitude which I chose to call “defeatism”: We 
should not continue to give educational opportunities to the same per- 
centage of our young people, and even if we should, we can't! 

To the first phase of defeatism, Should we? I say Yes. Most em- 
phatically I say Yes! So far tonight we have said Yes only because of 
an implied feeling of obligation or a feeling of pride in what we have 
done in the past and a desire to do equally well in the future. May I 
suggest three other reasons why we should say yes? 

When we consider our constituent society of the future, not only 
our students whom we serve directly, but those we serve indirectly 
through teaching our students, through research, and public service, 
we know that their number will increase enormously, some say fan- 
tastically; and this increased number must have an increased number 
of skilled people to serve them. We will require more engineers, 
scientists, bankers, business men, doctors, dentists, writers, musicians, 
artists, lawyers, ministers, and men and women in all fields of en- 
deavor. Such people, properly to serve themselves and their fellows, 
must become skilled; and they do not become so by some mysterious 
process such as radiation, telepathy, or what have you. It is quite 
simple. They must learn; and we not only should, we must give them 
the opportunity to learn. As one recent writer put it, ““A modern in- 
dustrial nation, such as ours, needs more than a few brains; it has to 
up-lift talent at every level.” It must do so in ever-increasing numbers. 

Second, our society is sc complex at present, and gives every 
promise of becoming even more so, that we cannot rely on a few to 
insure its successful operation. An increased number, indeed, an in- 
creased percentage of the whole, must become better versed in their 
part of the over-all operation. They can do so only if we give them 
the opportunity. We must give them this opportunity if we are to 
enjoy the fruits of that which their predecessors left for them and 
that which they can accomplish. 

Our third reason is that a nation such as ours founded on the basic 
and fundamental premise that the people shall govern themselves, 
must insure that its people have the knowledge by which they can 
govern. We must have knowledge to be free. Thomas Jefferson has 
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said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free . . . it expects what 
never was and never will be.”’ I would add only that today and in the 
future we must have more knowledge for more people. 

There are other reasons of course, but as time does not allow the 
listing of them all, these will suffice, I think. 

As to the second phase of educational defeatism: We should provide 
educational opportunities of at least the same quality and to the same 
degree as we have in the past; but many are saying that we can’t. This 
is indeed defeatism. I say we can. How can we? How will we? Very 
frankly, I don’t know. That is, I don’t know exactly the plans, tech- 
niques, programs, etc. Many have been suggested. I know of a dozen 
or more, but before even mentioning them I would like to emphasize 
two things. 

The first is that this must be a common endeavor. We can’t leave 
it to the other fellow. This problem is of such magnitude that it will 
take the best combined efforts of all existing institutions. Each one of 
us must carry his fair share. 

The second thing I would emphasize is that the admissions officer 
or the registrar is in a unique position in his institution to do some- 
thing about this problem. Of course he can’t do it alone. But I know 
of almost no plan involving existing institutions that does not involve 
the registrar and admissions officer. Because of his responsibilities and 
duties he is the one who can, who should lead, direct, and guide his 
colleagues to the solution of perhaps the greatest challenge which 
ever faced higher education in our country. 

I have purposely delayed making a definite statement as to the 
exact magnitude of the challenge which faces us, but I can delay no 
longer. At the present time we have somewhat more than three mil- 
lion students in our colleges and universities. If we continue the same 
percentage of the college age group in college, by 1975—to pick a 
year at random since the increase will be gradual—we will have six 
million students in college. And if the percentage of the college age 
group attending should increase at the same rate as it has during the 
last 20 years—and there is strong evidence that it will increase—we 
will have by 1975 seven million students in college. 

Thus the problem is rather simply stated; not so simply solved. 

What are some of the solutions which have been proposed? The 
first and most obvious one is, of course, to expand the present facili- 
ties in our existing institutions. The mathematics just mentioned 
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shows graphically, I think, the enormity of the burden were this to be 
the only solution. We would have to duplicate almost every building 
on every college campus in America! And, while Americans have al- 
ways paid for the education of their children, I don’t think this can 
be the only answer. Of course, it will be a partial one. It already is. 
Almost everywhere I go I see new buildings going up on college 
campuses. 

A second solution is to build new colleges. This takes several 
forms: build branches to existing colleges, build community or 
junior colleges, build new state supported colleges and universities, 
and so on. Again, I’m sure that this will be a partial answer. But it 
will not be the only one. In fact, I don’t think it will be the major 
one. The objection is the same: the cost factor. You can get a good 
argument in educational circles as to which would be more costly, to 
add to existing colleges or build entirely new ones. I suspect the cor- 
rect answer would depend on the local situation. 

A third solution, now being tried in more than an experimental 
way at a few institutions, is to teach more months during the year. 
Thus to use more of the calendar year opens up the mathematical pos- 
sibility of increasing the student body by a large percentage without 
adding to the existing physical plant. In spite of the admitted dis- 
advantages, I have a feeling that more institutions will adopt this 
plan. The University of Pittsburgh has started it, for instance, and 
our colleagues there are reporting its successes and possible failures. 

Of course there has been another suggestion made, and, I’m sorry 
to say, too often made. This is to limit enrollment. I don’t think it’s 
an answer to the problem at all. It is practical defeatism. Apparently 
those who want to limit enrollment start with the premise that there 
are many in college who shouldn’t be there. Or, not so bluntly, many 
who aren't benefiting from the opportunities provided as much as 
they should or the college would like. Speaking frankly, I don’t think 
there are many here who would argue against this premise very long 
or very loud. We, of all people, know the students that are less and 
least able to gain from the educational opportunities we provide. But 
the proponents of limiting enrollment forget that no matter how many 
hundreds or thousands there are in college who should not be there, 
there is a great number who aren’t there who should be. The limiters 
also forget that when the future years contain two or three times as 
many in the college age group, the group will contain two or three 
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times as many smart ones; two or three times as many who should be 
in college. But they come back and say, ‘‘Keep out all who shouldn't 
and we'll have room for all who should.” Mathematically we won't. 
It just doesn’t come out that way. And positive though they may be 
that this is an answer they begin to hedge when they are asked to say 
precisely who shouldn’t come. 

I would mention only two more ways in which we can meet our 
challenge—or maybe only one, since the two are so closely related. 
The first is to make better use of our present facilities and the second 
is to increase faculty productivity. I sincerely believe that through these 
two avenues we can find the answer if only we will use the ability 
we have, or, at least, should have. And it is through these two avenues 
that those in our profession can lead their colleagues, or maybe I 
should say, push their colleagues to a solution. For I don’t believe that 
what must be done will be uniformly popular. I don’t believe, however, 
that it will be too difficult. 

Today, according to many studies throughout the country, we are 
using our classrooms about one-half the time during a forty or forty- 
five hour week and the student-stations in these classrooms even less 
than that. Would it be too difficult to increase their use to 75 per cent? 
I think not. Were we to do so, it would open the possibility of an 
enrollment increase of 50 per cent. And why only a 40 or 45 hour 
week? To be not too radical, classes can be taught at 10 different 
periods during the day from Monday through Friday. Start them on 
the half hour, beginning at 7:30, include 11:30, and 12:30, and end 
at 5:20. Radical? Not really. If you'll pardon a personal reference, we 
did it, and gained far more classroom usage than was provided by the 
largest building on the campus. You have to give up some traditional 
things; and it’s pretty dark at 7:30 in the winter; and the football 
team becomes a special scheduling problem, since they can’t have a 
class after 3:30, etc. But think of the gain. 

Another attack can be made on inefficient use of space by halting the 
proliferation of courses. I would even have the temerity to suggest 
turning the tide back on itself. Frankly, I don’t believe the sum of 
human knowledge can sensibly be broken up into as many small parts 
as seems to be our All-American custom. One of my friends, one not 
given to exaggeration, says he knows at least one institution which has 
more different courses listed in its catalogue than it has different stu- 
dents in its classrooms. 
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One of the worst results of too many courses is too small classes. 
I’m not suggesting huge classes, but I question the wisdom of some 
40 per cent of our classes enrolling ten students or less. I expect even 
the faculty might—perhaps reluctantly—agree that this is going too 
far in the right direction. I am almost certain that many of our support- 
ing constituents would say it is ridiculous. 

At this point, I could well expect the question: Where are we going 
to get the faculty? Frankly, I don’t think we are going to get them. At 
least, we aren’t going to be able to increase our faculties—dqualified 
faculty members—at the same rate as the increase in qualified students. 
It follows that the faculty as a whole must take care of more students. 
Maybe not each one, but as a whole. 

Can it be done? I think it can. And I believe that with proper stimu- 
lation the faculty members themselves will come up with the way to 
do it. Apparently some members of the faculty will need more stimu- 
lation than others. Is it asking too much of members of our profession 
to be the ones to furnish at least part of the stimulation? Can’t we be 
the ones to put “‘bugs’’ in receptive ears, ideas in receptive or non- 
receptive minds? Who can do it better? 

Of course we must insist, and they will agree, that the quality of 
our academic endeavor will not deteriorate. Indeed, we can urge that 
it be better: more quality for more quantity. Also, we can assure them 
that if they take care of more students, if the student-faculty ratio (a 
term I don’t like) increases, in short, if they become more productive, 
they will receive higher salaries. All the experts who have written seem 
to agree that more production will result in increased salaries. You can 
join them and emphasize this in your own approach to the members of 
your own faculty. 

It would be foolhardy to try to guess what the faculty, following 
your stimulation, will come up with. I would like them to take a soul- 
searching look at themselves, at what they are doing, and how they are 
doing it. And I would hope that this look would be a side-wise one, a 
doubting one. For instance, it is still general practice to require a stu- 
dent to sit in class one hour each week for a semester or quarter to earn 
one hour of credit. Why? Who decided this? Is it because this has so 
long been the practice? There has been very little departure from this 
scheme except in laboratory courses in the last three or four genera- 
tions. Why 15 hours for 15 credits? Maybe it should be 12 hours for 
15 credits. Who knows? If it should, we could increase enrollment 
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considerably without one additional classroom or one additional pro- 
fessor. I would suggest that the faculty find out. 

Related to this investigation might be one to discover whether our 
students shouldn’t do more reading and less listening. Letting students 
listen to a faculty member is expensive. Requiring students to read is 
cheap. 

Also, it occurs to me that our college students could be effective 
teachers of themselves, or, at least, they could motivate each other to 
learn. Why doesn’t our faculty use them more? Certainly they seem to 
be the most employable of the unemployed. 

And I would have the faculty question their own day by day per- 
formance in class. Most of them do as did their predecessors a genera- 
tion ago or even 100 years ago. Most of their classrooms are little dif- 
ferent than they were in 1900. Indeed, many are exactly the same. 
And, as evidence of the heavy hand of the past, and in this country 
where mechanical means of illustration is at its zenith, most of the 
faculty still put their illustrations on the same blackboard in the same 
old way, with squeaking chalk. Surely, in this country where progress, 
or at least change, in almost every endeavor has been so great, so little 
change in teaching techniques in higher education is open to some 
uestion. 

Granted that there is great inertia always present in our endeavor; 
granted that our successes in the past argue well that similar efforts in 
the future will bring similar results; grant all this and more, too—I 
don’t think we can much longer continue on in the same old tried and 
true way. Tragic though it may be to tradition, change must come. 
Great change, great research, great experiment, and great innovation 
will be necessary if the problem is to be solved. 

I am confident that all, and more than is necessary, will be done. 
We, in our profession, will deal with those to be admitted; with the 
practicalities of the number of courses, the size of classes, modification 
of calendar, and all else that is essential. And we will stimulate the 
faculty to the realization of that which is perhaps most important of 
all: our colleges and universities are places for students to learn as 
well as places for faculty to teach. If you and other leaders in higher 
education give the thought, the ingenuity, the planning, and pure hard 
work, there will be no defeatism in higher education. 














Summarization of Panel Discussions 


KERMIT H., SMITH, General Chairman 
LYLE B. LEISENRING, Associate General Chairman 
Donn W. Hay_Es, General Recorder 


Registration Patterns 


HAIRMAN VAN WorMER introduced the panel and set the theme 
for the discussion by emphasizing the need for constant evalua- 
tion of our registration procedures as our colleges and universities 
grow in size and complexity. Registration patterns has been a timely 
theme for AACRAO meetings since the inception of the organiza- 
tion more than fifty years ago. Inevitably registration procedures and 
systems are as varied as the nature of the institutions represented. 
Within recent years registration patterns have fallen largely into 
two general categories, mass registration and advanced registration. 
Discussion of the procedures and merits of arena-type or mass 
registration was presented by Mr. Bernreuter, who reported that 
15,000 students were registered in three and one-half days. By ad- 
mitting 200 to 300 students to the arena at fifteen-minute intervals 
registration can be completed in that time. A student can complete 
his entire registration process in thirty to forty minutes. Department 
representatives are on hand to aid the student in resolving conflicts 
so that the student will not have to go outside the arena to see his 
counselor. Mass registration at Pennsylvania State University is ac- 
complished with the assistance of 350 people at an average cost of 
thirty-six cents per student. 

The pattern of advanced registration, or preregistration, as prac- 
ticed at Ohio State University was presented by Mr. Varner. Regis- 
tration actually begins with the application for admission to the uni- 
versity. A series of two-day testing and orientation periods is held 
in the summer, at which time 250 students are tested at one sitting. 
These include placement tests for English, mathematics, and chem- 
istry. Then the student meets with his counselor to learn how to build 
a class schedule. Class schedules are left with the counselor, who 
forwards them to the registrar for approval or adjustment if changes 
are necessary. The registrar computes fee assessments and sends them 
to the tabulating department, where fees are summarized. Fee assess- 
ments are mailed to the student and he pays by mail. Fifty per cent 
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of the fees are returned within four days after statements have been 
received by the students. Transfer students are registered in the 
same manner as freshmen. Returning students are sent registration 
cards and class schedules, then register and pay fees by mail. Stu- 
dents cannot be admitted to classes unless fees are paid three days 
prior to the beginning of instruction. 

Advanced registration is also practiced at Wayne State University 


for 21,000 students. Miss Platt said that advanced registration is 


accomplished for returning students in a five-week period at the rate 
of 600 students per day. New freshmen register for the September 
term during the months of May and July. There is, however, a 
three-day registration period at the beginning of each semester. A 
late fee of five dollars is imposed on each student who defers regis- 
tration until this time. Mass registration of three and one-half days 
still obtains for summer school. 

Advanced registration has many disadvantages. To mention a few, 
it is More expensive, it may necessitate almost doubling the number 
of office personnel, and it leads to year-round registration. The con- 
sensus of the group was that if your college has a good registration 
system it should not be changed merely for the sake of change; 
there is certainly no one best method nor one which will work 
equally well in all institutions. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: GLENN I. VAN Wormer, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, Bowling Green State University 
Recorder: JAMES H. RINGER, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
Indiana State College 
Leaders: ELIZABETH A. PLATT, Registrar, Wayne State University 
KENNETH R. VARNER, Registrar, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar, Pennsylvania State University 


Office Management and Practices 


HE FIRST of three papers presented at this workshop was given 
by Edward M. Stout, Registrar of De Paul University: “Introduc- 
tion to Office Management.” 
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The best approach to scientific office management, whether the 
office be a complex or simple one, is the use of a series of steps, 


namely: 


. Recognize the problem 

. Collect all facts pertaining to it 

Analyze and classify these facts 
Establish a solution 

Test the solution by applying it 

. Recheck results for necessary adjustments 


HAY RYN 


here are certain fundamental problems inherent in the term 
“office management,”’ including: 


A need for an over-all philosophy in the field 

A need for increasing effectiveness of the office 

. A need for critical attention to mounting office costs 

An evaluation of operative specialization in the individual office job 
A development of interest and team work among all employees 

A balance between office standardization and personal initiative 
Preparation for the greater electronic revolution 

. The translation of theory of office management into practical 


application 


OPN AWRYWN » 


In order to plan properly an office manager must know what work 
needs to be done, when it must be completed, how and where it is 
to be performed, who is responsible for it, and why it is to be done. 
He must apply administrative control to the specific co-ordination of 
large programs and operative control to the specific operations within 
his own office. Lastly, he must have an intelligent approach to the 
problem of record retention. 

It is up to registrars to accept leadership in the field of office man- 
agement and contribute their abilities to the vital area of university 
administration. 

Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State College, spoke on the 
subject, ‘“What I would Like an Office Manual to do for Me.” He 
introduced his subject by stating that his concern for orientation of 
new members of his staff prompted him to become interested in this 
subject. He spoke of the work of other schools in this area and cited 
certain manuals that seemed complete and well organized. He stressed 
the importance of keeping manuals up-to-date and suggested a loose- 
leaf style with dated pages so that they can be replaced when ob- 
solete. A list of the possible contents of office manuals was dis- 
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tributed but Mr. Hauptman stressed that each individual must make 
decisions about content and complexity of his own manual in rela- 
tion to his own institution. There ensued a discussion dealing with 
these various items: 


1. Inclusion of AACRAO Glossary of Terms in a manual 

2. Value of handbook for nonacademic personnel 

3. Use of manuals from other schools in the preparation of a new 
manual 

4, Adaptation of type of manual to kind of institution 


Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State University, 
presented a paper on “How to Maintain Accurate Academic Records 
with a Fifty Per Cent or More Turnover in Personnel.” In his intro- 
duction to this subject he pointed out the need for accuracy in our 
offices and stated that his study indicated that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between turnover in personnel and accuracy of records. The 
necessity to implement a series of cross checks became apparent. 

His first solution was one of specialization in particular tasks; but 
because of the routine, interest dropped to a low ebb and errors were 
still a problem. To stimulate interest the specialization procedure 
was reversed and girls were trained in all the facets of record keep- 
ing. Theoretically each girl was assigned records for 1,600 students 
and made responsible for each transaction that affected the records 
in her file. This change removed the monotonous daily routine and 
gave each employee more responsibility. It was a challenge to each 
girl to produce an accurate file of records and to have the opportunity 
to interpret them to students and other authorized persons. Mr. 
Leisenring then presented reproductions of forms used in his office 
and gave explanations of procedures and the series of cross checks 
employed. 

In his conclusion he stated that the success in keeping accurate 
within acceptable limits amazed him. He attributes this success to 
the simplicity of the operation within each unit, to the number of 
natural double checks that are almost automatically done in the 
course of a day’s work, and to the responsibility given to each em- 
ployee for her file of records. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: LYLE B. LEISENRING, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State 
University 
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Recorder: LauRA M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Wichita 
Leaders: | EDWARD M. STOUT, Registrar, De Paul University 
Leo M. HauPptMan, Registrar, Ball State College 


High School—College Relations 


1... GARRETT, Dean of Assumption College, reported on 
preparing students for transition by mail. Each prospective high 
school student was contacted in June by an informal letter prepared 
by student organizations and administrative officers and containing 
information of what the freshman should expect the first few weeks 
on the campus. A second follow-up letter was mailed in August 
which contained information pertaining to preparation for registra- 
tion. A final communication in the early part of September was for- 
warded in the form of a freshman handbook and, when appropriate, 
information pertaining to advanced placement examinations for 
gifted students. Dean Garrett made four suggestions for preparing 
the freshman: 

1. Send all prospective students the English style book 

2. Forward a list of the precollegiate reading in social sciences 

3. Send the reading list for all freshman courses 

4. Encourage the student to prepare himself 


At this point E. M. Gerritz, Registrar, Kansas State University, 
referred to the plan used at the University of Nebraska, where each 
student who is admitted is sent materials so that he may attempt to 
make a trial schedule with the aid of his counselors and parents 
while he is at home. 

The second speaker, Truman Pouncey, Registrar, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, outlined the summer pre-enrollment 
and orientation program that was being currently used in his college. 
He emphasized the importance of scheduling students well in ad- 
vance, inasmuch as most of them will want to come at the same time. 
Students are scheduled in groups of 25 to 30 and are given a com- 
plete freshman testing and orientation while on the campus. College 
students help in this orientation program. There are two-day meet- 
ings scheduled each week during the entire summer. At the summer 
meeting the student is counseled, tested, and scheduled. 

Denton Cook, Supervising Principal, Plant City, Florida High 
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School, reacted to the question of high school-college articulation. 
Dr. Cook pointed out that colleges are a continuation of high school 
for less than 50 per cent of the high school graduates. Not only does 
the high school principal see this 50 per cent, he also sees the other 
half and tends to question whether or not the colleges are getting 
the right 50 per cent. It was his belief that college articulation needs 
to be better interpreted to the lay people. He underscored the need 
for more careful screening to identify the better students. Parents and 
students need to know that there is room on our campuses for most 
students. The publicity that is reaching them now does not paint a 
bright picture. He urged that descriptive materials be more objec- 
tive, not glamorous and sensational, so that parents and high school 
students can read and understand the information received. 

Dr. Cook suggested that information pertaining to scholarships 
be directed to the potential recipient rather than to all prospective 
students. Scholarship information can be misleading in that schools 
list numerous awards only a few of which are available to prospec- 
tive freshmen. The student must be the focal point in the process. 
Curriculum articulation must be well supervised as there is a real 
need for good high school and college counseling. Honor students in 
high schools must be encouraged and challenged in college. It should 
not be necessary for them to repeat work which they have already 
accomplished. The numerous tests that are given during the high 
school years apparently are somewhat reliable in predicting success 
in college, but do they necessarily predict success in life? It was the 
opinion of Dr. Cook that the high schools have not prepared the 
student emotionally for going to college. It takes a full year for most 
students to adjust. 

The Chairman, Mr. Gerritz, closed the meeting with an assign- 
ment for all college registrars. He asked that each write a descrip- 
tion of the student he would like to have come to his college and 
challenged each by stating that once one is able to write this descrip- 
tion, it should be made available to all high school principals and 
counselors. 

PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: ELLSWORTH M. GeErRRITZ, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar, Kansas State University 

Recorder: Fioyp D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 
Texas Technological College 
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Leaders: THOMAS A. GARRETT, Dean of Assumption College 
TRUMAN Pouncey, Director of Admissions and Regis. 
trar, St. Cloud, Minnesota State Teachers College 
DENTON COOK, Supervising Principal, Plant City, Flor- 
ida High School 


College Admissions Studies 


A’ ADMISSIONS problems have not been solved. Research into 
these problems will continue to throw light on new ways the 
admissions officer can use the data available in his office. Basically 
his first problem is to determine the type of students the philosophy 
of this institution requires that he select. Once he has done this he 
must develop procedures and measurements that will predict accu- 
rately each of the characteristics desired. Then he must determine 
how to collate these individual characteristics to produce a repre- 
sentative class. The complexities are obvious. 

Tulane has been interested in studying various factors as possible 
influences on performance in college. A study of the cultural back- 
ground of the freshmen as reflected by their fathers’ occupations 
produced no significant results, nor did a study of the size of the 
communities of origin of the students. The kind of high school at- 
tended by the student seems to be the best predictor of success in 
college. Schools were divided into four types: exclusively college 
preparatory schools, suburban schools of medium-sized cities, the 
large metropolitan high schools, and the small-town schools. Tulane 
hopes to develop various formulas depending largely on the type of 
high school attended by the students, but not ignoring other factors, 
to predict success in college for its students. 

The National Merit Scholarship Corporation feels that research 
in its work is important to prevent sterility and to encourage the 
development of its program. This organization is interested in finding 
ways to identify the talented student. Diversity is important. There 
has been too much standardization—too much selection of the well- 
rounded student who will go in whatever direction he is pushed, who 
is high-performing but not creative. This creativity will probably 
have to be identified in the higher elementary grades. Moreover, 
the background of this type of student is under study to determine its 
value in determining what these talented individuals will do. 

National Merit Scholars have tended to select certain schools. Ten 
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schools, for example, have attracted more than one-third of the male 
Merit Scholars. The girls have not leaned so heavily on such a small 
number of schools. What factors in these institutions seem to attract 
the top scholars? A study was made of such factors as quality of 
faculty, the nature of the student body, scholarship provisions, and 
funds set aside for research. The schools selected had about a 65 per 
cent Ph.D. faculty as compared with the average of 36 per cent. 
Motivation to higher education is high at these institutions; they are 
heavily endowed and research is encouraged. 

Talent loss is not as great as some imagine. Top students will find 
a way to go to college. Some need financial assistance only to attend 
the college of their choice, which is not necessarily the best one for 
them. The National Merit Scholarship Corporation has on hand some 
of the best information ever collected about talented students. Efforts 
to use it have resulted in some significant progress. 

The Testing and Guidance Office of the University System of 
Georgia was established in 1956 when member institutions began 
requiring the Scholastic Aptitude Test as an admission requirement. 
The office was to develop criteria for selection of applicants when 
that would become necessary in the 60’s. Indices have been produced 
for predicting college success at each of the colleges in the state. 
They have found that the SAT score is about as good a predictor as 
the high school grade average, although the grade average does 
have some edge over the SAT scores. Combined grade averages and 
test scores are more reliable than either one alone. A study of dropouts 
is in progress. The system lost 39 per cent of its students by the 
end of the freshman year. All reasons for dropouts are not known, 
but the general impression is that financial difficulties are not a major 
factor. The office has drawn up profiles and indices for each college 
in the state and supplies these to high school counselors to help them 
guide students toward the right college. Individual colleges have 
been assisted in determining criteria for placement of students on 
proper levels in certain subject matter areas. 

Although a central office in a state can furnish many worth-while 
services and perform many necessary tasks, such an office does not 
eliminate the need for experimentation, research, and studies by in- 
dividual institutions. 

The Psychological Corporation is trying to take care of the problem 
of admission to medical schools. These schools traditionally rely on 
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test scores and academic grades, especially of science courses taken 
in college, to determine who shall be admitted to medical school, 
The Psychological Corporation has developed a test which includes 
the usual verbal and numerical sections, but which adds a section on 
understanding modern society. Although this test has not been vali- 
dated, the inclusion of this section insures that the social science 
areas will not be neglected in the premedical program. Thought has 
been given to setting up a control group during internship or resj- 
dency to try to determine the qualities needed by a physician and the 
criteria to measure these. Although it is still necessary to try to deter- 
mine which students will complete the freshman year, they hope to 
be able to predict something other than grades, to be able to predict 
“success as a physician.” 

Electronics data processing can have a definite impact on college 
admissions and placement in subject areas, and it will play an in- 
creasingly important role in these areas in the future. Among the 
problems that exist which can be clarified or solved through the use 
of electronic data processing equipment are: the need for predictive 
indices for different populations in the same university, the need for 
greater use of the findings that have been made, and the need for the 
use of factors (other than high school grades and test scores) which 
have been demonstrated as significant in indicating success in college. 

Heretofore, both the equipment and the organization to carry out 
such studies have been lacking because of the expense, difficulty, and 
time involved in conducting the necessary studies. We do not have 
computers that satisfy the equipment need. We have two agencies, 
the College Entrance Examination Board and the American College 
Testing Program, which can supply the organization. Such extensive 
studies as are needed are now possible. 

The American College Testing Program will compute five predic- 
tive indices for each student applying for admission to the participat- 
ing colleges. These indices will be based on each college’s own popula- 
tion and will enable each college to predict academic performance in 
the freshman year with respect to each student’s expected accomplish- 
ment in English, mathematics, social science, natural science, and 
over-all grade average. The colleges will be supplied with Expect- 
ancy Tables which will show what percentage of students who earned 
particular scores on the ACT made grades on corresponding levels 
in college. Multiple Correlation Analysis Tables will present the 
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correlations and regression weights underlying each college’s own 
indices. As the program develops, high school achievement, extra- 
curricular activities, the occupation and economic status of parents, 
and the like also will be correlated in determining indices. 

Dr. Lindquist said that regression equations will predict only 
freshmen, not sophomore, grades, but since there is a high correla- 
tion between freshman and sophomore grades, they should be highly 
indicative. 

He assured those inquiring that the information which will be 
supplied on the ACT scores will not require highly trained personnel 
to interpret. The machines will do the work and present information 
in a form which will be very easy to use. 


PANEL MEMBERS 
Chairman: CuiFF W. WING, Jr., Director of Admissions, Tulane 
University 
Recorder: REV. JOHN R, CLANCY, Registrar, Bellarmine College 
Leaders: JOHN STALNAKER, President, National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation 
JOHN HILLs, Director of Testing, University of Georgia 
System 
GEORGE BENNETT, President, Psychological Corporation 
E. F. LINDQUIST, Director, Measurement Research Center, 
State University of Iowa 


Placement 


HE FIRST of two brief oral presentations by the workshop leaders 

dealt with the topic of ‘Finding a New Position.’’ Functions of 
the AACRAO Placement Committee were delineated. A person seek- 
ing a position in the admissions or registrar's fields files a personal 
data form available in quantity through the Placement Committee and 
used to answer inquiries from prospective employers. 

The annual meeting provides an excellent opportunity to introduce 
applicants to college and university officials seeking to augment their 
professional staffs. During the past year over two hundred applications 
were sent to prospective employers, which is indicative of the growing 
demand for skilled personnel. 

The second report took as its theme, ‘Locating and Training New 
Employees.’”” The many sources of information and ‘‘leads’’ were 
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itemized, and included newspaper insertions, the work of employment 
agencies, college and university placement organizations, as well as 
informal sources including contacts at professional meetings, telephone 
inquiries to colleagues, and the like. 

The responsibility of the prospective employer’s furnishing a clear 
and detailed résumé of the job was stressed. Among the important 
points to be covered, in addition to a full description of duties, would 
be, in part, the salary or salary range, hours of work, vacation policies, 
provision for housing, peripheral and retirement benefits, rank or 
status to be expected, degree of supervisory responsibilities, and 
whether or not a personal interview is expected. On the last point, 
planning of the interview to include attention to the application, per- 
sonal observations, and reactions, received emphasis. 

Training of the new employee, in itself a broad topic, was treated 
in summary fashion. It was agreed that there was no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for learning by doing. Yet concerted efforts should be made 
to incorporate the new employee into the office family. An informa- 
tional booklet about the institution and its personnel policies is of 
value, and the new employee may benefit from an opportunity to 
consult the office manual if one is maintained. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion on the value of an office manual, some expressing 
doubt that the benefits of such a compilation were commensurate 
with the expenditure of time and energy required to maintain it. 

The discussion which followed the presentations ranged over a wide 
variety of subjects. Washington University tests all new secretarial 
and clerical job applicants through a one and one-half hour battery of 
tests designed to cover skills, attitudes, and general intelligence. Sal- 
aries being paid to registrars and directors of admissions came into 
the discussion, and a wide range was apparent, depending upon the 
background of the person, the degree of responsibility, experience in 
the field, the nature and locality of the institution, and a variety of 
other factors. There seems to be a trend to greater use of more scien- 
tifically structured salary scales related to the kinds of positions to be 
staffed within colleges and universities. 


PANEL MEMBERS 
Chairman: OLIVER W. WAGNER, Registrar, Washington University 
Recorder: LkEo J. SWEENEY, Director of Admissions, University of 
Kansas City 
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Leaders: GEORGE L. BRADLEY, Registrar, Rhode Island School of 
Design 
WortTH A. FLETCHER, Registrar, University of Wichita 


Critique of 1961 Edition: 
Credit Given by Educational Institutions 


HE CRITIQUE session on the 1961 edition of Report of Credit 

Given was devoted largely to an informal give-and-take analysis of 
current questions and possible future improvements in the publication. 
Ted McCarrel traced the origin and development of the report, and 
the Chairman, Ted Kellogg, editor of the report, explained the changes 
introduced in the 1961 issue. There seemed to be general support for 
these innovations to be continued. Queries from the audience and pro- 
posals for future improvements were discussed by James K. Hitt, with 
assistance from the other leaders. 

The editor pointed out that the listing of institutions by the U.S. 
Office of Education is used by reporting officers in compiling state 
lists, arid professional and regional accreditation information was 
obtained by the editor from the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. There seemed to be agreement that each state’s reporting agency 
must have its judgment of practices respected, and all appropriate 
institutions should be listed regardless of recency of founding or 
amount of credit accepted. 

No common practice for determining the code letter for each 
college could be discerned among the reporting institutions. In addi- 
tion, suggestions to prescribe minimal procedure, reporting by more 
than one institution or by regional accrediting associations, brought 
little support. Some confusion was expressed in the case of units of a 
reporting institution for whom practices are not coded, and also 
regarding the use of the word “terminal” in relation to two-year 
colleges from which credit is transferred. 

In exploring possible future changes, the group favored maintain- 
ing the Report as a source of unique data rather than adding infor- 
mation commonly available in other sources. However, interest was 
expressed for the inclusion of data on credit transfer practices, or 
for the preparation of a separate pamphlet with such data. In addi- 
tion, it was suggested that more information on foreign countries be 
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added if this seems feasible and valuable in the judgment of the 
editorial committee. 


PANEL MEMBERS 

Chairman: THEODORE E, KELLOGG, Admissions Officer, University 
of Minnesota 

Recorder: JAMES R. SPENCE, Director of Admissions Program, State 
University of New York 

Leaders: JAMES K. Hitt, Director of Admissions and Registrar, 
University of Kansas 

TED McCarrEL, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 

State University of Iowa 


Foreign Student Affairs 


WO SECTIONS of the Foreign Student Workshop were held dur- 
ing the annual meeting. Eight topics were presented: 


1. The Council on Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials and the 
World Education Series 

. Scholarship policies for foreign students 

. Undergraduate study programs overseas 

Foreign understanding and interpretation of United States education 

Future trends in student exchange 

. The relationship of IIE to AACRAO 

. The relationship of NAFSA to AACRAO 

. The services of the Council on Student Travel 


ONAW BRYN 


THE COUNCIL ON EVALUATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT 
CREDENTIALS AND THE “WORLD EDUCATION SERIES” 


Hattie Jarmon gave a brief history of the Council, from its first 
meeting in 1955, chaired by the late Dr. Herman Spindt. The Coun- 
cil has welded together individuals who are leaders in the field of 
foreign student relations and comparative education and has brought 
about an excellent liaison between AACRAO and other organiza- 
tions concerned with foreign students, such as the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Institute of International Education, National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers, Association of Graduate Schools, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, American Council on Education, 
College Entrance Examination Board, and the U.S. Department of 


State. 
Speaking for both the Council and the Foreign Student Committee 
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of AACRAO, William Strain described the accomplishments of the 
Council, which in the seven meetings it has had thus far has agreed 
on placement recommendations for nineteen countries. Seven books 
have now been published in the World Education Series, two others 
are now in press, and a number of manuscripts are in the editing 
stage. Placement recommendations to go with a number of the U.S. 
Office of Education publications will also be published in the near 
future. 





SCHOLARSHIP POLICIES FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Martena Tenney Sasnett stressed the importance of proper scholar- 
ship policies for foreign students and introduced discussants. Florence 
Brady called attention to Stewart Toy’s article on foreign students in 
the April 7, 1961 issue of The Wall Street Journal. Out of about 
50,000 foreign students now enrolled in our colleges, one-half will 
return home disturbed for various reasons, such as financial problems, 
and social and racial issues. This emphasizes the definite need for 
more adequate counseling and more careful selection. Admission of- 
ficets are sometimes put under pressure of certain groups to accept 
those who are not ready and not worthy. 

To the question, “How much scholarship aid should a college or 
university offer?” Inez Sepmeyer answered that the University of 
California is undertaking a program whereby 32 undergraduate 
foreign students are given $250 per person per semester, and it is 
anticipated that this number will increase to 100. We should find 
additional means of assistance, such as that from foundations and 
local groups. The foreign student is usually restricted in both the 
amount and kind of part-time work he can do to supplement his 
funds. The financial margin should not be so thin as to cause dis- 
couragement and anxiety. Scholarship aid provides more than the 
opportunity for foreign students to study in the United States; it 
promotes intercultural relationships, of vital importance to world 
peace. 

Safeguards should be applied in the consideration of foreign stu- 
dent admissions, especially when scholarships are given. Haphazard 
awarding of financial assistance can do more harm than good. We 
should: 


1, Utilize the resources of agencies which can help in determining the 
qualifications of applicants 
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2. Follow up on the progress of the student each semester 

3. Follow up, if possible, on the contributions of the student to his 
particular field of study after he returns home 

4, Thoroughly examine other scholarship aid the student may receive 


Charles Hauch explained that the International Education Division 
of the U.S. Office of Education does not offer foreign student scholar- 
ships but is vitally concerned with developments in this area, as our 
education is evaluated in other countries by what we do with foreign 
students. He articulated the following principles: 


1. The high academic standards generally recommended for the giving 
of scholarships are even more important for foreign students 

2. Scholarship aid should be given on the basis of need (the desire 
to receive a scholarship for the prestige it may bring is strong with 
some foreign students) 

3. There ought to be a high degree of psychological maturity and 
satisfactory cultural adjustment 

4, There should be a good command of the English language 

. Scholarships should be granted on the basis that they will continue 

or be renewed upon satisfactory performance 


wn 


Mildred Baughman suggested that the foreign student often needs 
much more than we can give him. Currency restrictions are severe in 
some countries; some ate very poor economically, and it takes a long 
time for students to save enough to come here. The uneven rate of 
exchange in some countries adds appreciably to the problem. These 
factors sometime make it necessary for us to help the student to get 
here as well as to help him continue. The idea of only one year of 
study in the U.S. is dying out; “degree consciousness’’ is increasing. 

Robert Tschan spoke on the question, ““Why do we want foreign 
students to come to us?” In doing so he compared Russia’s approach 
to education with our own. We must realize that we have a long- 
term investment in foreign students rather than just a short-range 
competition with another ideological system. We can hardly expect 
to compete with Russia, in that we are not able to marshal men and 
move them around. We are a free association of people deeply com- 
mitted to mass or democratic welfare educationally. We want for our 
youth as much education as their individual ability can achieve. We 
are faced with a tremendous home-front challenge taxing our material 
resources to broaden the frontiers of all our young people. In Russia 
the emphasis is rather on an elite group, an aristocracy of technicians. 
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The truly long-term investment in foreign students is in the relatively 
few potential leaders who must see the values of our individualism 
within a free context circumscribed at least by human values. We 
must not overlook the fact that a massive frontal attack on poverty 
may well turn out disgruntled machines to represent our investment 
in other peoples. What we really want are minds thinking and living 
in harmony with our ideals; this takes real understanding on our part. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY PROGRAMS OVERSEAS 


What are the present opportunities for undergraduate study for 
United States students overseas? A panel of speakers introduced by 
Inez Sepmeyer dealt with this question. Junior Year Abroad pro- 
grams were described as to their scope, purpose, and effectiveness. 

Richard Toven described the ‘Junior Year in Madrid” program 
of New York University. In planning this, experience with foreign 
students was looked upon “in reverse.” About 100 students partici- 
pate each year, from sixty schools in the United States. A student is 
recommended by his Spanish professor and approved by his dean. 
Selection is made on the basis of grades, maturity, and other factors. 
Courses of study are determined by those which are usually required 
in colleges during the junior year. A Spanish professor is the resi- 
dent director. At the University of Madrid (where the study is con- 
ducted) teachers are used for the specialized subjects. Courses are 
given in about the same manner as in the United States. 

Stanford University’s programs were discussed by Harvey Hall. 
They are designed to give a broader basis of general education and 
to give travel experience. At present there are three study centers in 
Europe. Four hundred fifty-four students are involved in these pro- 
grams each year. Any Stanford undergraduate may apply and selection 
is made on a competitive basis. Cost for two quarters overseas is the 
same as at Stanford, with transportation one way included. Students 
take six quarter units each quarter in language study, five in social 
science, and four in the humanities. Language teachers are locally 
recruited; others are regular Stanford instructors. 

William Strain spoke of two programs being conducted by In- 
diana University, the junior year in Lima, Peru (University of San 
Marcos), and the intercollegiate study project in Mexico. The latter 
is a summer school program held at the University of Mexico. Other 
schools in the state co-operate in this project. 
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Overseas programs sponsored by the University of Michigan were 
described by Clyde Vroman. These are centered in the liberal arts 
college. A proposal is currently being considered whereby the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University of Wisconsin will co-operate 
in conducting a program, possibly in southern France or Switzerland, 

Eunice Chapman of Hastings College spoke of the “Junior Year 
in Switzerland,” which involves from 35 to 40 girls. The program 
includes studies in social science and international relations. 

The Department of State International Exchange Program was 
presented by Miss Jarmon. Detailed information is contained in the 
International Educational Exchange Program Report to Congress is- 
sued by the Department of State through Dr. Dorothy Dillon, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Donald Shank (IIE) stressed the growing importance of foreign 
student exchange, but observed that there will always be some diff- 
culty in evaluating foreign educational experience. Universities must 
decide realistically what ought to be done in sponsoring and evaluat- 
ing. It is best that overseas programs be under the control of the 
U.S. colleges and universities if they are to be what they should be. 
The National Commission on Accreditation will be working on the 
matter of determining the quality of overseas study programs. 


FOREIGN UNDERSTANDING AND INTERPRETATION OF 
UNITED STATES EDUCATION 


Charles C. Hauch gave a report on the special conference at the 
U.S. Office of Education, held in Washington, D.C., June, 1960. A 
written report of the conference, attended by specialists in the field 
of comparative education, is given in the U.S. Office Publication | 
OE-14059, bearing the above title. Copies of this have been issued 
to admissions officers and others concerned with comparative educa- 
tion. Dr. Hauch spoke of the low estimate of U.S. education held in 
many foreign countries, the reasons for this, and proposals to help 


remedy the situation. 
FUTURE TRENDS IN STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Donald Shank of ITE stated that the number of foreign students 
coming to the United States is increasing (10 per cent this year). 
Colleges more than ever before should participate in the area of in- 
ternational education. Corporations and foundations as well as the 
government ought to take part in financing foreign students. 
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Miss Martena Toulihan (Department of State) indicated that the 
government is placing increasing importance on international educa- 
tion. About 2,000 foreign students are now receiving all or part of 
their support through government scholarships. It is anticipated that 
more of our smaller institutions will be brought under this program. 
Student Leader Seminars will also be expanded. 

Charles Hauch dealt with the relationship between Latin America 
and the United States. The population explosion in Latin America 
and the consequent demands on our schools to receive Latin Ameri- 
can students make for real problems in the admissions process. The 
pattern of higher education in Latin America is typically European, 
with relatively few going to the university, and then only through 
the regular secondary schools (bachillerato diploma). Some with the 
bachillerato want to go directly into professional programs, even 
though they may have had only eleven years of schooling. The lan- 
guage problem adds to the difficulties. Another problem is that 
Latin American elementary school teachers are usually trained at the 
secondary school level, while secondary school ‘teachers have some 
work on the higher level. 

Robert Tschan spoke of the major forces which determine future 
trends in educational exchange. Educational facilities are being taxed 
increasingly because of student demand. This is true in both the 
U.S.A. and in foreign countries. We should watch government 
bureaus for future educational exchange. We should push for a clearer 
definition of our national objectives in this field and for special pro- 
grams in the area of values—not the “quickie arrival indoctrinations”’ 
but serious and extended programs. 

Richard Toven emphasized that we should give foreign university 
degrees the dignity they deserve, we should not cheapen our own 
degrees, and we should stick to the goals set up for foreign students 
and should give them all necessary help to attain such goals. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF NAFSA TO AACRAO 


Mr. J. Neal, the new president of the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers described the role of his organization. He 
indicated that its function goes well beyond what the name implies 
and that a change of name is anticipated. The organization looks to 
AACRAO for help in dealing with a number of problems. The 
national interests of our country are wrapped up with international 
education. There must be vital concern over admissions techniques 
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in accepting foreign students. We must now think in terms of quan- 
tity as well as quality. At the present time about 4 per cent of our 
college population is foreign; in Great Britain it is 10 per cent. In 
facing the future one must realize that much of what we have done 
in the past has not been successful and that new techniques should 


be developed. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF IIE TO AACRAO 


Donald Shank, the Executive Vice President of the Institute of 
International Education spoke on this theme. It is the responsibility 
of IIE to get as much information as possible regarding the interna- 
tional exchange of students. It serves as a “clearing house’’ in this 
regard. Three developments are taking place: 

1. Beginning in September, 1961, the News Bulletin will be ex- 


panded and will be called A Journal of Exchange of Persons. 
2. In its “clearing house” role the organization is seeking to get 


together those groups concerned with particular areas, such as 
groups concerned with African students coming to America 
3. Offices will be opened in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and 


other countries as time goes on. 


THE COUNCIL ON STUDENT TRAVEL 


This Council was represented by Albert Tambrinudi. It offers such 
services as low-cost transportation for students and educators, orien- 
tation programs on board ship, the planning of seminars for foreign 
students, and the giving of information and counseling on programs 


offered in foreign countries. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: EUNICE CHAPMAN, Director, Department of Research, 
Hastings College 
JOHN MostTeERT, Director of Admissions, Moody Bible 
Institute 
Leaders: WILLIAM H. STRAIN, Associate Registrar for Admissions, 
University of Indiana 
MARTENA 7. SASNETT, Author, Pasadena, California 
INEZ SEPMEYER, Senior Administrative Assistant, Office 
of Admissions, University of California at Los An- 
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Recorder: 
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CHARLES C, HAUCH, Specialist, Comparative Education, 
U.S. Office of Education . 

HATTIE JARMON, Educationist, International Education 
Relations, International Cooperative Administration 


Machine Equipment: Advanced Data Processing 
Equipment and Applications 


ALTER A. Cox, Associate Registrar, State University of Iowa, 

described data processing at his institution. Machine equip- 
ment has been used there for some time—at first only for research, 
later in the work of the registrar’s office, and finally as a separate 
statistical service. Mr. Cox explained his plans for conversion to an 
IBM 1401, which he hopes to begin using second semester of 1961- 
62. 

Pennsylvania State University’s elaborate and sophisticated system 
of equipment usage in the evaluation and selection of high school 
students for admission was discussed by Martin L. Zeigler. He 
pointed out the necessity for a great deal of advance work and plan- 
ning before changing from a wire panel control machine to a stored 
program machine. “All data flow,” said Mr. Zeigler, “is essentially 
a form of accounting—fiscal and student—where there is a great 
need for co-ordination.” When one moves into more sophistication 
in the use of machine equipment, it is, of course, necessary to make 
exceptions. Mr. Zeigler felt it was not necessary to use valuable time 
in making obvious admission decisions, and that, by evaluating or 
processing applications by machines, trained personnel now doing 
detailed time-consuming work could be released to concentrate on 
admission problems requiring special attention and judgment. He 
concluded by alluding to the unlimited possibilities for correlation 
studies and research once the information is stored on tape. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


General Chairman, Machine Equipment Workshops: GARLAND G. 
PARKER, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 

Chairman: MERLIN MILLER, Associate Director, Registration and 

Records, University of Michigan 
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Recorder: RUTH ARNOLD, Director of Admissions, University of 
Oklahoma 
Leaders: MarTIN L. ZEIGLER, Director, Student Affairs Research, 
Pennsylvania State University 
WALTER A. Cox, Associate Registrar, State University 
of Iowa 


Machine Equipment: Office Machines in 
Selected Office Areas 


HAIRMAN CARTER SHORT introduced the panel and the topic 
for discussion, ‘Review of Copying and Duplicating Machines, 
Communicating Devices and Techniques, Miscellaneous Office Ma- 
chines and Equipment.’’ He explained why this topic was important 
and as applicable to small colleges as to large ones. It was pointed 
out that the registrars for small colleges have a more difficult job 
because they must perform all facets of the registrar’s duties rather 
than concentrate on just one phase of the job. 

M. D. Scherer discussed five copying processes now on the market. 
He pointed out that competition was very keen among the various 
companies, and that they were continually improving their machines 
and trying to keep costs down. There is no machine that can accomp- 
lish everything. Two machines can be used if there is a large volume 
of work, Transcripts do not need to be as permanent as the record 
sheets. 

J. Douglas Conner discussed “Miscellaneous Office Machines.” 
He suggested that it was very important to know how to get infor- 
mation about various machines. A discussion followed concerning 
small machines, such as electric erasers, automatic staplers, mechani- 
cal letter openers, postage meters, and other devices, some of which 
were unfamiliar to many in the meeting. 

John M. Houchens, University of Louisville, suggested that costs 
could be cut considerably by having a central service bureau for all 
administrative offices. Not only could costs be reduced, but better 
work could be obtained by having a qualified person to operate the 
machines. 

Mr. Scherer told how his office with the use of the dictaphone 
machine for proof reading has saved many hours of valuable time. 
Mr. Parker remarked that we should not depend too much on ma- 
chines, but regard them as aids for increased skill. 
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PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: CARTER A. SHORT, Registrar and Examiner, University 
of Arkansas 
Recorder: J. K. WituiaMs, Assistant Registrar, University of Ar- 
kansas 
Leaders: M.D. SCHERER, Associate Registrar, Indiana University 
Guy A. BAKER, JR., Registrar, Mount St. Mary’s College 
J. Douctas CoNnNeER, Registrar, Southern Methodist 
University 


Machine Equipment: Introduction to 
Punched Card Equipment 


R. VARNER stated that the workshop was primarily planned 

for those persons interested in undertaking the purchase or 

rental of machine equipment for their offices, and that some of the 

most commonly used equipment in Registrar’s Offices would proba- 

bly be the Keysort, Remington Rand, Univac, RCA, and IBM sys- 

tems. 

Before undertaking the purchase of any machine equipment, Dr. 

Gulbenkian suggested that the following steps be considered: 


1. Develop the proper attitude toward the machinery 

2. Accept the machinery’s limitations 

3. Review your present forms 

4, Study carefully the kinds of information to be placed on punch 
cards 

5. Review your procedures critically 

6. Consider new reports available from machine operation 

7. Become acquainted with correct kinds and costs of equipment for 
office use 

8. Take the time to train personnel properly 


Reviewing his own program at Fenn College, where enrollment 
approximates 2,000 full-time and 5,000 part-time students, Dr. Gul- 
benkian told of the change in his office from an all-manual operation 
by six clerical staff members to an IBM system. Contrary to the 
notion that machinery replaces staff, Dr. Gulbenkian stated that no 
staff members were replaced and none were added. 

In developing the proper attitude toward data processing equip- 
ment it is necessary to realize that the entire program is in the realm 
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of one’s competence to learn the terminology employed in the sys- 
tem and to convince the other administrative offices of the equip- 
ment’s value. The latter point is important since these offices may 
have to change their filing systems and other procedures. Conse- 
quently, it is important to the success of the system that all offices 
co-operate to make optimal use of the equipment. Of prime import- 
ance is the servicing of one’s own office; after the system has been 
used effectively on the “local level,’’ then and then only should one 
begin to parcel out in small doses the servicing of other offices. 

All office forms should be reviewed for size, use, improvements, 
additions, and corrections. Other things being equal, the greater the 
amount of information which can be extracted from one data card 
the greater the efficiency in operation. 

Also reviewed were class card numbers, the size of classes, and 
the methods by which class size can be controlled. New and speedier 
methods were evidenced in furnishing grade reports, grade distribu- 
tion in each class, final examination schedules, permanent record 
posting (Addressograph-Multilith has a posting machine that uses 
IBM cards). 

To plan a whole new program in an office on IBM cards, it was 
suggested that one delineate all steps in logical sequence, that is, the 
“flow of activity.” When the transition is made there will be less 
chance of duplication or waste of time and cards will be processed 
in proper sequence. 

The basic IBM equipment used by Fenn College was supplemented 
by certain attachments: 

1. Accounting (printer), the series 50, one of the slowest types of 
IBM machinery, which provides a sorting on the 082 sorter 
Gangpunching on 514 duplicator 
. Interpreting on the 552 interpreter 
The 026 printing key punch 


dh Ww dN 


Cost of renting all of this equipment, including a counter on the 
sorter, was $443.00 per month. 

The last step in the planning was the training of personnel. IBM 
will train members of an office staff in their training school (ap- 
proximate training time is 25 days). Here staff personnel learn of 
card designing, wiring control, and complete machine operation. 
Rather than hire an IBM Supervisor at approximately $450.00 per 
month, Fenn chose to train a few of its own staff. In doing this, Dr. 
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Gulbenkian realized that the trained IBM supervisor, probably a 
college graduate, would be more creative and suggest more uses for 
the system. However, he felt that at the present time, and considering 
his budget, his own personnel would suffice. Kits containing forms 
used in the Fenn College system were provided. 

Mr. Short re-emphasized the importance of planning the pro- 
cedures and ‘flow of activity’ before purchasing IBM equipment 
and also to re-investigate the rental service bureaus in the local area. 
He reminded everyone that the information extracted from the ma- 
chine would be no better than the information put into it. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: KENNETH R. VARNER, Registrar, Ohio State University 
Recorder: JOAN E. RIcHARDs, Registrar, Saint John College of 
Cleveland 
Leaders: |V. RICHARD GULBENKIAN, Director of Admissions and 
Registration, Fenn College 
CARTER A. SHORT, Registrar and Examiner, University 
of Arkansas 


Trends in Admission Policies and Practices: 
Emphasis on Entering Freshmen 


M* MUIRHEAD said that the problems being mentioned fre- 
quently are: 


1. Evaluating the quality of the credit given by high schools for ac- 
credited courses and advanced placement 

2. How to handle the testing which is assuming larger proportions 
year by year 

3. How to handle the multiple applications which are increasing in 
number rapidly and coming in ever earlier 

4. How to keep the communication lines open between colleges and 
secondary schools 


In many cases it is difficult to evaluate the true accomplishments 
of a student for advanced placement because the grade given to a 
student in such a course is lower than the actual achievement when 
compared to that of other students. It is probable that the policy of 
colleges will be to ask the high schools to report the qualitative com- 
parison. 
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In testing, the trend is for more and more of it. It is high time 
this trend is appraised. An increasing number of schools are requir- 
ing tests, especially the CEEB and SCAT. The formation of commit- 
tees and state agencies is taking place. It seems that the trend 1s to- 
ward federally regulated programs using state departments and con- 
tracting with private agencies. More applications are being received 
earlier and earlier. In Colorado, for example, this is due to an in- 
creasing population in the area and an increase in applications from 
the East. Colorado’s policy is to “take care of home folks first.” In 
this regard there is increasing pressure from the public and from 
legislators. Among the suggestions for handling this problem are to 
establish quotas and to require a substantial financial commitment. 

A problem is being created by early applications from first- and 
second-year high school students. This may necessitate the handling 
of papers for an applicant more than once. This trend will get worse 
unless college routines and policies are revised and the secondary 
schools are kept fully informed of the implications of this problem. 

All of these problems and trends make it very important that good 
college-high school relations be established and maintained which 
will promote understanding and co-operation. It is essential that 
there be a clearance of policies and information in both directions so 
that the forms will provide data that will facilitate guidance and self- 
selection. 

Mr. Nystrom’s presentation was clear and concise as to the prob- 
lems in present-day methods of admitting freshmen. He elaborated 
considerably on the Relationship of Objective and Subjective Data, 
and observed that the need for subjective data is as important as the 
need for objective data. Such data are measurable and significant. 
All of this calls for a school research program on a continuing basis. 
In order to be most effective it is imperative that the results of this 
research be shared with high school counselors to insure better and 
more effective guidance. 

Mr. Nystrom emphasized that the matter of handling registrations 
is a most difficult step. The decision is hard because all the factors 
are not ‘‘black and white’’; so many are “shades of gray.” 

Mr. Oliver revealed that, under the pressure of increasing applica- 
tions, colleges are making earlier decisions on candidates, based on 
three years of high school grades, early College Board test results, 
and achievement records in high school through the junior year. This 
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is creating a policy of requiring the applicant to reply by an even 
earlier date and to forward a tuition deposit. 

There is a growing tendency among colleges to grant advanced 

lacement and credit. This is causing a growth in the number of 

accelerated courses in high schools and in the number of students 
taking the College Board Advanced Placement Tests. This has re- 
sulted in the increased use of these tests by colleges. There is also an 
increasing number of colleges offering summer programs for excep- 
tional high school students. 

All of these pressures to get into college point up the necessity for 
clearer statements of the ‘character’ of the college as shown by an 
analysis of the freshman classes as to rank in high school classes, dis- 
tribution of college board scores, geographical distribution, and other 
factors. This leads to “‘pegging’’ of colleges by high schools. Another 
need that is becoming more and more apparent is that for earlier 
college guidance in high schools. Colleges are promoting visits to the 
campus by high school students; “home town interviewing” is in- 
creasing; meetings with community and parent groups are becoming 
more numerous; and inviting secondary school guidance personnel to 
visit the campus is now a widespread practice. 

One of the most important factors today is the mounting cost of 
college attendance. The higher tuition rates reflect the philosophy 
that the student should pay a greater amount of the cost. To meet 
the increasing costs there is a marked increase in programs to give 
financial aid on the basis of need, loan plans, and job holding by 
students. 

There is an increased awareness of other factors in the admission 
decisions, such as physical and emotional stability, ability to adjust 
to group situations, geography, motivation, etc. There are strong 
trends in upgrading the admission standards, in students taking lib- 
eral arts, in the growth of community colleges, and in the use of 
photo-copying and data-processing machines. All of these are made 
necessary by the tremendous increase in the applications. In all of 
this the admissions work is developing into a profession where a 
great deal of knowledge, skill, and wisdom are needed to make the 
right decisions. 

The speed of processing records and data now increases the speed 
with which decisions can be made. In order to augment efficiency 
and effectiveness in admissions more attention has to be given to the 
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mechanics—dates, deadlines, application fees, advanced payments, 
and the like. 

Mr. Trump’s presentation called attention to the fact that the 
trends in admission policies in Midwestern public universities are 
toward the open door policy where selective retention of students is 
emphasized more than selective admissions. There is more emphasis 
on admission advisement than direct refusal. These schools are issu- 
ing registration authorizations for certain times of the year only. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


General Chairman on Admission Workshops: CHARLES F, ELTON, 
Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Ken- 
tucky 

Chairman: BYRON GROESBECK, Assistant Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan 

Recorder: JOHN M. HOUCHENS, Registrar, University of Louisville 

Leaders: DONALD L. OLIveER, Director of Admissions, Boston 
University 

LEONARD G. Nystrom, Director of Admissions, South- 
ern Methodist University 

PAUL L. TRUMP, Registrar, University of Wisconsin 

DaviD MUIRHEAD, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Colorado. 


Trends in Admission Policies and Practices: 
Emphasis on Transfer Students 


W ies H. STRAIN prefaced his remarks on ‘Current Ideas 
and Materials in Foreign Evaluation” by saying, “We no 
longer look upon the European preparatory school as a junior college 
but rather as a type of high school offering an accelerated program to 
selected students. Evaluation, therefore, should follow advanced 
placement procedures rather than college transfer procedures.”’ 
Teacher training, commercial, and technical schools in many for- 
eign countries operate chronologically at high school level and ac- 
tually give less in academic content than the preparatory high schools. 
The courses of such schools rarely justify any transfer credit, some- 
times not even university admission. It has been discovered through 
bitter experience that premature acceptance of foreign applicants 
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into graduate schools is one of the more rapid ways of downgrading 
the reputation of American education. The following groups, there- 
fore, ought to be evaluated as undergraduate transfer students and 
not accepted directly into graduate schools: 


1. Foreign teachers whose previous education has been limited to 
normal schools with diplomas representing only secondary or one 
to three years of college 

2. Technical students and workers whose previous education is not 
recognized as univcrsity work in the country of origin 

3. Holders of so-called bachelor, licence, licentiate, and other degrees 
and diplomas that are earned in India, Iran, Philippines, Indonesia, 
British Commonwealth, and Latin American countries in less time 
by one or two years than is required in the U.S. for a bachelor’s 
degree 


Arrangements have been made for the U.S. Office of Education to 
mail its publications regarding foreign education to all admissions 
officers, foreign student advisers, and graduate deans and for the 
Council on Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials to supply 
placement recommendations to go with them. The Council on Evalu- 
ation recently approved placement recommendations for students 
coming from the United Kingdom, Caribbean (European Affiliated 
Areas), Hong Kong, Tanganyika, France, Italy, Rumania, and Af- 
ghanistan. Some of the salient recommendations follow: 


1. The French second baccalaureat, Italian classical and scientific ma- 
turity, Austrian Resfezeugnis, British General Certificate of Educa- 
tion advanced level, Indian intermediate, and equivalent examina- 
tions are to be evaluated as advanced placement on a subject-by- 
subject basis 

2. University course work from the countries named should be evalu- - 
ated on the basis of examinations passed rather than years of at- 
tendance; the amount of credit is to be based on the assumption 
that, even with generous allowance for advanced placement, at least 
three years (more often four) beyond the examinations named will 
be required for reaching the equivalent of a U.S. bachelor’s degree 

3. The Ordinary and Pass degrees in the United Kingdom and Hong 
Kong, and the two-year bachelor’s degree in India are not recom- 
mended for graduate admission, so evaluation of these should be in 
terms of undergraduate transfer credit 

4. Specific credit hour evaluations can be assigned most French uni- 
versity certificates 
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5. Many foreign degrees have been rated higher than a realistic ap- 
praisal justifies 


Mr. Lazier pointed out that the increasing multiplicity and di- 
versity of educational and training programs and the increasing need 
for educated and trained personnel is causing a mounting frequency 
in the transfer of students seeking the most satisfactory solution to 
their needs and interests. In trying to meet these trends there is a 
definite need to maintain the identity of the significance of the dif- 
ferent curricula and a critical need to conserve material and human 
resources in an educational economy of scarcity. In order to achieve 
the most effective and efficient operation and results, provision must 
be made for an integrated continuity of the educational program for 
students and provide the policies and mechanics for a smooth trans- 
fer. 

Effective conservation of the educational facilities and human te- 
sources demands an accurate prediction of the performance of a trans- 
fer student and the setting up of admission requirements which will 
most likely provide optimal probability of success on the part of the 
transfer student. Safeguarding the identity and significance of cur- 
ricula requires that we assess carefully and critically the quality and 
the relevance of the courses offered for transfer. To insure continu- 
ity and smoothness of transfer we must provide and maintain accu- 
rate and adequate communication between colleges, especially be- 
tween the senior colleges and the junior colleges. Information about 
the schools, the courses, and the policies of the schools concerned 
do much to make for smooth and effective transfers. 

Mr. Bernard emphasized this problem concerning the transfer of 
women, since this is an important aspect of the work at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, There are several kinds of transfer students: 
for example, the woman student who marries and transfers for the 
senior year only and expects to transfer work back to her previous 
institution for a degree. In this case the school is, in effect, a service 
institution to the previous one. Another type is the senior student 
who has transferred from another school for the senior year only and 
a degree—the “Third Year Aboard” student or the “Third Year 
Visitor.” The student who transfers into the junior class, usually 
from a junior college, is, of course, a more common example. The 
frequency of transfer in all categories is increasing. 

There must be improved counseling methods and services to aid 
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students in making a choice of their major programs of study and in 
determining their vocational goals. The student who transfers more 
than once is likely to be one who has not found himself and needs 
the best guidancé which can be offered. 


“PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: BYRON GROESBECK, Assistant Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan 
Recorder: JOHN M. HoucueENs, Registrar, University of Louisville 
Leaders: WILLIAM H. STRAIN, Associate Registrar for Admis- 
sions, Indiana University 
Epcar L. Lazer, Director of Admissions, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
CHARLES BERNARD, Director of Admissions, University 
of North Carolina 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE: WORKSHOPS 


Office Management and Practices ..... 2... 5. ccc ecw cscs csccesascs 139 
College Admissions Studies .........sccccccccccccccseccencsvers 135 
Trends in Admissions Policies and Practices: Emphasis on 

Batering Freshmen... ooo ccscccccvesscavssecccceeveccsosecces 120 
Jomo Lat Usrsr0 AA oer eee Or ucesccerresEereeer ee eecee 111 
Trends in Admissions Policies and Practices: emphasis on 

SR chert S Cate RN Siac eo cas ah wt oa reves or or crorel ec reer EN nes Oye oe 103 
Diets Te BN ois os icncucccaeccusccisucstvesirevevine 77 
REDS T SO A STS Re See ree ine Mer mer Er eC Ge ceric 68 
High School-College Relations «06.0 ssccscccccvccccsecucevees 56 
Critique of 1961 Edition: Credit Given by Educational Institutions ... 46 
Machine Equipment: Office Machines in Selected Office Areas ....... 38 
Machine Equipment: Introduction to Punched Card Equipment ...... 34 
Machine Equipment: Advanced Data Processing Equipment and 

ROMMOE oo onc cnc eccesnccetvenecesecesdeneehesseeeeeses 28 
PPP Te rer rT ereT ere TT CTT Tee 10 
I CE 5. 5 5. 6.05 nie bcc nn ence eek dade aeeee soeeeeees Not reported 











A Report on the Question Box 


CALVIN A. CUMBIE, General Chairman 
VirGIL O'CONNOR, Associate Chairman 
Davip L. WINDsOR, “ssociate Chairman 


ADMISSIONS 
Institutions with enrollment over 10,000. Harold A. Adams, Director 
of Admissions, University of Washington, Chairman; Harland W. 
White, Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Resource Person; 
Clarence R. Bergland, Dean of Admissions and Records, Long Beach 
State College, Recorder. 
In attendance: 64 


Institutions represented: 27 


What selective factors are used for freshman admission when an 
institution is not required by law to accept an applicant? Various 
techniques are being used and among these are: entrance tests, in- 
terviews, recommendations from the secondary school, and a special 
summer session program completed with a satisfactory scholarship 
record. 

Have any states put into practice a common application form for 
use “in state’? Utah reported that it has used a uniform application 
form for all its collegiate institutions and that this practice works 
very well. Michigan reported a uniform transcript and personnel 
page which also serves as the folder for filing purposes. A uniform 
summer session form for guest applicants (nondegree students) is 
also being used in Michigan. Georgia is experimenting with a uni- 
form high school transcript for machine processing from grade 9. 
If interested in details, write Dr. Rufus Bulliam, Director of Guid- 
ance and Testing, State Office Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

A word of caution: Colleges and universities should make certain that 


they are not imposing on the secondary schools in demands for sub- 
mission of records in specified form. 


Has the social security system for identification of student records 
been used, and if so, has it been effective? One institution reported 
that it had tried this method but has decided to discontinue its use. 

How many institutions admit freshmen conditionally—after six 
semesters in high school? 17. After seven semesters? 8. After eight 
semesters? 2. 
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What purpose does an application and/or enrollment fee serve? 
While 12 institutions reported that they require application fees ($5- 
$10), these fees in themselves probably do not reduce applications 
to any great extent. Enrollment deposit fees for students accepted 
does help those institutions with enrollment quotas in that it helps 
to control size of classes. 

Do institutions generally answer the variety of questionnaire forms, 
especially those with commercial implications? 17 reported they 
“somewhat” answer these forms; two reported they do not. 

What responsibility does the admissions office have with reference 
to eligibility for graduate standing, fellowships, or other financial 
aid? While admission offices in most institutions determine eligibil- 
ity for graduate standing, the graduate division is responsible for 
determining supplementary course work, if any, and the requirements 
to be met by the student to qualify for the advanced degree. It was 
reported that close co-ordination with departments is necessary be- 
fore commitments are made for fellowships and financial aid to make 
certain the candidate is eligible for graduate work. In the case of 
foreign students, it was generally agreed that such students should 
be in residence (no specific length of time was mentioned) before 
receiving fellowship or financial awards. 

What selective factors are being used to decide on borderline un- 
dergraduate and graduate applicants? Among those suggested are: 
rank in class, test scores, grades in major field, previous experience 
with students from institution of origin, and alumni relationships. 
It was further suggested that institutions institute research to validate 
their admissions practices. 

To what extent do institutions allow unit credit by the use of 
placement examinations? One institution indicated credit if the ad- 
vanced course was completed with a grade of ‘‘B’’. One institution 
requires a fee for each proficiency test. Six institutions reported that 
credit was allowed based on results of examinations. 

Is it common practice to allow an undergraduate student to begin 
graduate work prior to receiving the bachelor’s degree? Five institu- 
tions reported they did although no criteria for this practice were 
mentioned. 

Is it common practice to require applications for summer school 
when no degree or credential is indicated? Some institutions required 
a statement of good standing; one required complete transcripts. 
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Generally, no application or transcripts are required for summer 
work only. 

What steps do institutions use to check on transcripts to deter- 
mine whether all records have been filed and official? Two institu- 
tions reported that a form letter was sent to the school of origin for 
each applicant to inquire about his status at that institution—per- 
sonal behavior, emotional stability, etc. To guard against falsification 
of records, a statement on application indicating that records are 
complete must be signed by the applicant. Where there is a lapse of 
time between schools attended, institutions should be satisfied that 
the applicant has not attended another school. A check of transcript, 
military record, if veteran, will often indicate whether student has 
had transcripts sent to other colleges and in the case of a veteran, 
the separation record shows amount of schooling. Institutions should 
insist on accepting transcripts only from school of origin. Transcripts 
(with college seal) carried by students are frequently falsified rec- 
ords. Suggestion was made that student transcripts accepted should 
be returned to school of origin for verification. 

Institutions with enrollment between 5,000 and 10,000. Richard M. 

Keefe, Director of Admissions, St. Louis University, Chairman; 

J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman, Committee on Admissions, 

West Virginia University, Resource Person; Irene M. Bozak, Director 

of Admissions and Records, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 


Recorder. 
In attendance: 43 


What is the trend with respect to applications for admission to 
engineering curricula? The consensus of the group was that applica- 
tions for admission to engineering curricula have been decreasing 
slightly over the past three years. Several reasons were suggested for 
this downward trend. It was pointed out that there is a better aware- 
ness on the part of applicants that engineering is a “tough” program 
for which certain aptitudes are essential. Engineering is somewhat 
less “glamorous” than it once was, and it is recognized that one can 
serve one’s country in other ways, e.g., as a physics or a mathematics 
major. One participant suggested that high school guidance programs 
are doing a more effective job in steering the unqualified away from 
the pursuit of an engineering curriculum. 

What is the present status of applications for admission for the 
fall 1961 term compared with 1960? It was generally agreed that 
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there is a slight increase in applications over last year. More appli- 
cants have “tied down” their applications by deposits than was the 
case a year ago. 

What kind of fees are assessed in connection with admission ap- 
plications and how many institutions charge such fees? It was quite 
evident that there are many variations in types of fees assessed in 
connection with admission applications. Representatives of eight in- 
stitutions indicated they require a deposit on tuition while five stated 
they require neither an application fee nor a tuition deposit. At some 
institutions, a nonrefundable deposit toward college fees is required 
while at others a nonrefundable application fee which is not applica- 
ble toward fees is required. 

Is a fee assessed for evaluation of transcripts? None of the insti- 
tutions represented require an evaluation fee. 

Are evaluations of previous college records made on an informal 
basis, that is, without presentation of an application blank and o ficial 
transcripts? In the discussion, it was pointed out that frequently 
registrars and admissions officers are asked in an informal conference 
with a prospective student to make an estimate as to how many 
credits would be allowed for his previous work. Six individuals 
pointed out that they would not be willing to make an estimate or do 
anything in the way of an evaluation of previous credits until the 
applicant had completed a formal application for admission and sub- 
mitted official transcripts from all schools he had attended: 

How many institutions will accept a transcript directly from a stu- 
dent if it carries the issuing institution’s seal? The poll in this ques- 
tion box revealed that twice as many do not accept a transcript di- 
rectly from the student as do. 

What is the prevailing practice with respect to requiring tran- 
scripts or some other evidence of a student's past academic record in 
connection with admission to summer sessions? Twenty individuals 
indicated that transcripts were required for admission to their sum- 
mer session. No one responded in the affirmative to the question as 
to whether they would permit anyone to enroll in a summer session 
without a transcript of his previous record or a letter from his insti- 
tution attesting to his standing. 

How many institutions have raised their admission requirements 
in the past three years? In twelve of the institutions represented, ad- 
mission requirements have been strengthened. In some institutions, 
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the subject requirements were raised with, for example, more lan- 
guage and mathematics being required, while in others qualitative 
requirements in terms of rank in class and C.E.E.B. scores were in- 
creased. 

How many institutions have an early admissions program and how 
many allow high school students to enroll in their institutions before 
high school graduation? Seven institutions stated that they permitted 
high school students meeting certain qualifications to take college 
work concurrently with their senior year of high school work. 
Another group of seven stated they had in operation an early ad- 
missions program, that is, admitting students for full-time college 
study after three years of high school work. A question was raised 
as to whether or not such individuals obtained high school diplomas, 
A representative from the state of New York stated that a high 
school diploma was issued after three years of college work. Five in- 
stitutions permit high school juniors to take courses in summer ses- 
sions between the third and fourth year of high school and give 
credit for such work. Fifteen institutions stated they would not per- 
mit high school students to enroll prior to high school graduation 
under any circumstances. 

What methods are used to determine whether a new applicant has 
previously attended college and what penalty is applied when it is 
discovered that an applicant fails to disclose previous college attend- 
ance? Discussion on these questions revealed that most institutions 
make a careful scrutiny of the applicant’s activities between the time 
of his high school graduation and application for admission to col- 
lege. Frequently, the applicant is asked to account for any gaps in 
the manner he has used his time since high school graduation. The 
majority of the institutions indicated they would dismiss a student 
when it is discovered that he falsified his application with respect to 
previous college attendance. 

How many institutions acknowledge receipt of the high school 
record? No institution routinely acknowledges receipt of the high 
school record. If the high school provides a post card for such pur- 
pose, then acknowledgement is made. Several institutions indirectly 
acknowledge high school records by sending copies of both accept- 
ance and refusal letters to the high schools. 

How prevalent is the practice of sending grade reports to high 
schools? A canvass of the group revealed that nine institutions do not 
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send grade reports to the high school at all, five send such reports 
after one semester of work, and three send grade reports back to the 
high school for all four years of a student’s study. 


Institutions with enrollment between 1,000 and 5,000. John A. Dun- 
lop, Registrar, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Chairman; Laura M. 
Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of Wichita, Resource Person ; 
Value M. Williams, Registrar, DePauw University, Recorder. 
First Session 
In attendance: 49 


Seventy-five per cent of the schools represented have an application 
fee for admission. The amount of the fee in the majority of cases is 
$10 or less. Several state-supported schools do not have an applica- 
tion fee. 

How many require a deposit after the student has been admitted? 
More than 50 per cent. 

How many have this a refundable fee through a certain period? 
No answer tabulated. 

How many schools have definite closing dates for applications? 
Just 4 in this group of roughly 50. 

Is there a trend to set up a definite reply date? Johns Hopkins is 
moving the reply date from April 1 to March 1. 

How many have a date by which students must reply whether they 
accept or not? Less than half. Two or three schools use the May 20 
candidates’ reply date, which is set by the College Board Schools. 
This date will be May 1 next year. Johns Hopkins says they cannot 
wait until May 1 to send out their letters; they have no feeder schools 
like the Ivy League schools. Another school favors asking students 
for their word rather than for their money. 

How many require the College Board examinations? Apptoxi- 
mately one-half. 

How many have a cut-off score on the College Boards? Most use 
this as a tool only. 

How many engage in “rolling admissions’ —offer admission when 
the school has sufficient data to do so before the college cut-off date? 
Schools who do this then proceed with a general admission date. 
Chicago Teachers College gives exams in April, May, June, and 
July; within a few days after the exam has been scored, the accept- 
ance is put in the mail. South Carolina State College, as soon as the 
candidate has completed his application, starts admitting students. 
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Five state schools represented in our group are required to take all 
the students in the state who apply. 

What per cent of the high school graduates in the East fail to get 
into the college they want to get into? The Midwest is getting re- 
percussions and many applications from the East. Are these the result 
of their having been turned down in the East? Not necessarily. In 
Maryland 60 per cent of the high school graduates must have A’s 
and B’s if they are to be admitted to schools in Maryland. Murray 
State College (Kentucky): We have a responsibility to educate the 
average student; we are missing the boat when we make our stand- 
ards all A’s and B’s. Jersey City State College: Sixty per cent of the 
students from the State must go out of the State to school. Franklin 
and Marshall College: The guidance people are becoming aware of 
the situation in the East and are suggesting that their students apply 
further west. They are not all poor students, either. 

Does the Midwest anticipate that the influx from the East will 
come to the point where students will not get into the Midwest col- 
leges? The Midwest will take care of their own students first. Multi- 
ple applications are a good indication that students are using self- 
selectivity, not all just applying to name schools, which is a good 
sign. Perhaps out-of-state fees should be increased to take care of 
education costs for state students. 

What is the opinion on admitting low scholarship students in the 
summer to test their achievement? Maryland is this summer forcing 
all low students into their summer schools before they are admitted 
to the winter semester. If they make good in summer they will be 
admitted in September. 

How many have a basic noncredit course for deficient students? 
Several colleges. 

Discussion on Attrition. Johns Hopkins: Two-thirds of the fresh- 
men will receive a bachelor’s degree within the normal four-year pe- 
riod. The freshman attrition is five per cent. Four schools repre- 
sented have 70 per cent of their students graduate in four years; 
Rensselaer Polytechnic graduates 62 to 65 per cent; four schools 
graduate 60 to 70 per cent. Little Rock University, which is an urban 
school, graduates less than 10 per cent in four years, because of local 
people ‘‘trying their wings” to see if they can succeed in college work. 

Where can we get good information regarding applicants? The 
College Board examinations do this very thing. The University of 
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Tampa considers four things: grades, rank in class, standardized 
tests, recommendations. The East is skimming the cream of the crop. 
The West and the South can still take students who are not so un- 
usual but can be well educated. 

This question should be asked by an institution: What should our 
institutions strive to do? Then, they should go on from there. 

How many schools use faculty committees to read admission 
papers? None use faculty committees except for policy-making. 

Second Session 
In attendance: 20 to 35 


There was a discussion of the possible use of a success-prediction 
formula. It was agreed that any such thing must be used cautiously. 
The University of Wichita will not permit any student admitted on 

robation to take more than a 12-hour load. The question was raised 
whether it was fair to judge possible future scholastic success on the 
basis of less than a normal load. It was again pointed out that the 
attrition rate of municipal schools is very high. 

Discussion on Advanced Placement. Some schools give both credit 
and placement on the basis of the College Board Advanced Place- 
ment Examination. Others give only placement. 

Practices regarding summer sessions on campuses. There is a trend 
to change from two six-week sessions to an eight-week session. The 
College of the Pacific has five-week sessions but the class periods are 
60 minutes. Therefore, they may give 6 semester hours of credit for 
a five-week session. This school has two five-week sessions. Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic has an eight-week session but students cannot get 
two semesters of a given course under this system. Western Reserve 
has summer work for gifted secondary students, which they find a 
delightful arrangement. These are not necessarily students who will 
be ready to enter college in the fall but may be freshmen, sopho- 
mores, or juniors in high school. 

Enrollment reports. There was a discussion of what should be con- 
tained in enrollment reports. It was decided that enrollment reports 
were not provided for the registrar's use but should be tailored to 
the needs of a given college. 

Orientation program for new students. Summer preregistration of 
freshmen is becoming more common so that students may be com- 
pletely registered or preregistered before they come to the campus in 
September. 
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What should we do with applicants who fail to indicate that they 
have been in other institutions and have been dismissed? Everyone 
requires a statement of all schools attended. Several require an ac- 
counting of all the time which has elapsed since the student gradu- 
ated from high school. Means of detection: (1) Check all time be- 
tween high school graduation and present time; (2) Write the high 
school to find where transcripts have been sent. In general, all in- 
formation is required of transfer students which is required of 
incoming freshmen. 

The following subjects were discussed generally: fraudulent tran- 
scripts; amount of information given to credit companies; the ad- 
vantages of the quarter system, the semester system, and the trimester 
system. 

Some schools are permitting freshmen to enter in the summer 
preceding the normal September entrance. Do these students pay an 
admission fee for the summer session and pay again for the Sep- 
tember session? Most schools consider summer students as either 
transient or unclassified, and the admission to work toward a degree 
is effective in September rather than at the beginning of the sum- 


mer session. 


Institutions with enrollment under 1,000. Joseph D. Kelley, Registrar, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Chairman; Gretchen M. Happ, Regis- 
trar, Principia College, Resource Person; Paul C, Parker, Director of 
Admissions, Stetson University, Recorder. 


First Session 
In attendance: 60 


The first matter discussed concerned foreign student admission. 
A gentleman from the American School in Cairo, Egypt, asked the 
group, “How do colleges in this country determine a foreign stu- 
dent’s proficiency in English?” Suggestions were: (1) Have tests 
administered to applicant. The College Board tests are used by many 
American colleges to determine the foreign student’s English pro- 
ficiency. These tests are administered throughout the world. Ameri- 
can consulates will administer tests for colleges in foreign countries 
for applicants. The consulates will interview the applicant, with a 
mind to see how proficient the student is in English. (2) The Col- 
lege Board Writing Sample and the applicant's correspondence with 
the college can be helpful. (3) U. S. Information Service will help 
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colleges do evaluations of foreign student applicants. (4) Some col- 
leges bring the foreign student early to campus for special courses 
in English for foreign students. Others have special English courses 
for foreign students in their regular term. 

How many colleges have high school week ends, and what do col- 
leges do about visitors on week ends? There was a general feeling 
expressed by the group against high school week ends; however, 
about 10 colleges present had organized week ends for high school 
students. The vast majority of the colleges present have office hours 
514 days a week. Only a scattering of the colleges have office hours 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. Many colleges would see an 
applicant on a Saturday afternoon or Sunday, despite the fact they 
didn’t have office hours then. Almost all the colleges present had 
office hours over holiday or vacation periods: Christmas, Easter, 
Summer, etc. No colleges present required a personal interview, 
although many strongly recommended it. 

There were some feelings expressed that only the weak student 
or the marginal one came for an interview. The question was raised: 
Why spend time with this type of applicant? Some felt that it was a 
waste of time, while others felt that the admissions counselor has an 
obligation to give this student some guidance as to alternatives. All 
agreed that interviewing was far too time-consuming and did little 
to help the admissions officer evaluate the applicant. All agreed it 
was of great help for the applicant to visit the campus and see the 
facilities. Most colleges present used student guides to do the touring 
with prospective students. There was some disagreement expressed 
over whether parents should visit the campus with the prospective 
student. Some felt that the student should be free to make up his 
own mind and not have parents pressure him into a college choice. 

How many colleges were experiencing an increase in applications 
this year? All colleges present had an increase in applications for 
next fall. One college reported that the Pennsylvania and Ivy League 
colleges had experienced a decrease in applications, largely attributed 
to better guidance in the high schools by counselors. 

What per cent of the applicants at each college present who are 
accepted enroll? The answers ranged from a low of 60 per cent to a 
high of 85 per cent. 

Do the colleges feel that they have been getting an increase in 
qualified applicants? Most felt that they were getting an increase in 
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the quality of candidates each year. Some attributed this to better 
guidance in the high schools and to the fact that students are be- 
coming more realistic about eliminating themselves. The colleges are 
communicating their admissions standards to parents, students, and 
schools more honestly and thoroughly than ever before. The fresh- 
man class profile has been a helpful vehicle for transmitting such in- 
formation. About 7 of the colleges present had a freshman class 
profile. Some colleges feared the publishing of a profile, because 
they felt high school people would misinterpret it. Profiles are sub- 
ject to misinterpretation, but colleges are anyway. Some had not pub- 
lished them because it was a new idea to them. 

How many colleges require College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests? Two-thirds of those present required SAT. 

How many require ACT tests? 4. 

How many require writing sample? 8. 

How many colleges accept all candidates for admission, if high 
school graduates? None. 

How many colleges place the responsibility of admissions with the 
registrar? 15. 

How many colleges separate admissions from registrar? 30. 

How many colleges have the registrar as chairman of the admis- 
sions committee? 14. 

How many colleges have the admissions director as chairman of the 
admissions committee? 16. 

How many admissions officers and registrars have faculty rank? 
32 (admissions officers, 16 and registrars, 16). 

How many colleges post high school record on transcript for 
college? 45. 1 college puts no such information on transcript. 

How many colleges send grade reports for students to high schools? 
22. 

There has been some difficulty with this matter of sending to high 
schools grade reports on former students of the high school. It 
should be stated in the catalogue that the college is going to do this 
and the high school should be made to fully understand that this 
information on their former students is strictly confidential. 


Second Session 
In attendance: 17 


How many colleges require personal interviews of each applicant? 
Only 1 college present required an interview. Most highly recom- 
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mended interviews. Some colleges interview applicants through 
alumni in the field. Most agreed that the interview was not helpful 
as an admissions measuring device, as the student is on his best be- 
havior when interviewed. It was generally agreed that little informa- 
tion can be gained about the applicant through an interview. All 
agreed that it was valuable for the applicant to visit the college and 
gain further information about the institution. Most colleges use 
their admissions staff for interviewing on campus and in the home, 
and do not use untrained personnel such as secretaries to do inter- 
viewing. There was some feeling expressed that the interview tends 
to confuse an objective picture of the applicant. It was pointed out 
that the admissions officer has an obligation in the interview situation 
with a potential reject to open up other avenues for continuing an 
education for this person. Some colleges felt it was helpful to bring 
the marginal candidate to campus for an interview, but this practice 
varies from college to college. All agreed that in the interview situa- 
tion, the idea that each interviewee is an individual should be kept 
alive. Even the weakest candidate deserves the interviewer's con- 
siderate treatment. 

What should be said in a letier of rejection? It was felt by the 
participants that there was no perfect way to tell a student he was 
rejected. Some colleges tell applicants specifically why they are turned 
down, while others put the rejection in terms of not meeting the 
year's competition for admission. Most felt that the rejection letter 
should be straight and to the point, as there is no good way to soften 
the decision. There was a considerable interest in the idea put for- 
ward by Dr. Nystrom of SMU, that a preliminary letter be sent to 
the potential reject explaining to him that his qualifications at present 
do not look good, and ask the candidate to let the admissions office 
know whether he is interested in withdrawing his application. 

How should a bad recommendation from a school be handled 
when the candidate’s other qualifications are strong? This is a prob- 
lem in that the candidate knows that his acadernic qualifications are 
strong and that he must have been turned down for admission be- 
cause of a bad personal recommendation. This, of course, places the 
person who writes the bad recommendation on the spot. It was felt 
by everyone present that the person who makes a recommendation 
should at all costs be protected. It is sometimes wise in these situa- 
tions to contact the person who has made the bad recommendation, 
especially in cases where it is the only bad recommendation received. 
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This is a difficult problem and one that should be played by ear, as 
there is no perfect way of handling it. All bad recommendations 
should be thoroughly investigated. Many colleges use a rating form to 
measure personal characteristics, so recommendations are a matter of 
degree. A minimum of the colleges still use recommendations of an 
anecdotal type. 

How much should faculty participate in the work of the admis. 
sions committee, or should faculty have a voice in admissions de. 
cisions? There was some feeling that faculty should not participate in 
admissions decisions as they are not trained for the job. There was 
also some feeling that faculty should be included on an admissions 
committee, as there is much that they can learn about admissions, 
Their viewpoint can be quite different than the professional admis- 
sions officer's, which in some respects is a good counterbalance. The 
make-up of the admissions committee is important. If the faculty 
representatives include faculty who have particular axes to grind for 
their departments, it could be a hindrance to the workers of the 
committee, but if the faculty members are interested in the total wel- 
fare of the university or college, they can be a source of support for 
decisions. There was some feeling that faculty did not have time to 
meet frequently to pass on cases. It was recommended that if faculty 
did participate on admissions committees they be concerned with the 
decisions on marginal cases and potential rejects. 

How many colleges have faculty on their admissions committee? 
12. The other committees were composed of administrators only. 

Is there a way to determine whether an applicant will accept a 
place at your institution if accepted, and how do you determine the 
percentage of all applicants you accept that will enroll? Hanover Col- 
lege has devised a way to determine the percentage of enrollment 
from the number of acceptances by checking on each applicant's 
application to other colleges they are planning to apply to. They 
have through checking previous years’ experience found that if the 
applicant has applied to colleges of a similar type to Hanover, there 
is a 20 per cent chance he will come to Hanover, while if he has 
applied to a large state school as well as Hanover, the chances are 
approximately 90 per cent that he will enroll at Hanover. Each in- 
stitution should check into this procedure to determine how their 
percentages would run with the colleges they are in competition with. 
How many colleges require a nonrefundable advance fee? 10 of 17. 
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Some colleges refunded a portion of the advance fee if the candidate 
replied that he was not coming before a certain date in the summer. 
One college had the advance fee apply to the second semester ac- 
count. Their experience was that dropouts were reduced after the 
first semester. 

How many colleges require an application fee? 8. 

How many complete their admissions decision by May 1 of each 
year? 8. 

Should admissions officers be present at budget meetings where 
the possibility of fee and tuition raises are discussed? It was unani- 
mous that admissions people should be included in such discussions. 
Some colleges are letting their students know two to four years - 
ahead what cost increases they can expect. All agreed that any changes 
in institutional costs should be announced early in the year. Guaran- 
teed tuition plans are very helpful for making long-range institution 
costs plans. It was agreed that scholarship holders should have their 
financial aid increase corresponding to costs increases of the institu- 
tion. 

How many admissions officers hold faculty rank? 12 of 17. 5 of 
12 received their faculty status by teaching part-time. All felt that if 
we are professional staff, we are entitled to faculty status just as most 
college librarians today are. There was a feeling that the admissions 
job in recent years has reached a high professional status, but prior 
to recent years the people in admissions work considered themselves 
little better than salesmen. This attitude is no longer true, and all 
admissions people should make every effort to educate the universities, 
colleges, and public to the new professional status admissions has. 

How many colleges combined the positions of admissions officer 
and registrar? 8. 

How many admissions officers have assistants on a professional 
staff level? 3. 

How many have other staff members? 6. 

How can a small admissions staff handle all the student contacts, 
i.e., college days, interviewing, etc., and do the necessary research? 
A small admissions staff must necessarily use the mails more heavily 
than a large one. It is recommended that small colleges provide high 
school counselors with freshman class profiles so that the counselors 
have some substitute for a personal contact with the admissions 
officers, for the purpose of understanding admissions standards. Of 
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course, the small college can always use alumni for student contact 
work, and convince their institution they need more admissions coun- 
selors. Catalogues and other descriptive literature about the college 
should be clear and concise so that they project a good image of the 
college to the prospective student and high school counselor. It was 
observed by one member of the group that it was very difficult in his 
state to attend all the many college day programs, as he was the only 
one available to do this work. The state did not co-ordinate its college 
day programs. Many states have state-wide planning for college days, 
so that these programs fall in logical, chronological, and geographical 
sequence. It was suggested that the small college also could benefit 
greatly from inviting high school counselors and students to campus 
for planned programs. These programs can be very helpful in terms 
of acquainting students and high schools with the advantages of the 
particular college. 


REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 
Institutions with enrollment over 10,000. Carmelita B. Stanley, As- 
sistant Registrar, University of California at Los Angeles, Chairman; 
Ernest Whitworth, Registrar, University of Pennsylvania, Resource 
Person; Joseph A. Norton, Registrar, University of Utah, Recorder. 


In attendance: 1st session, 29; 2nd session, 16 


Several questions from last year’s Question Box were used to start 
the ball rolling because of their general interest value: 

How many of the 29 institutions represented are required by law 
to accept all graduates of their public high schools? None. 

How many registrars have responsibility as the admissions officer? 
8. 

How many have a director of admissions who is the chairman of 
their admissions committee? 9. 

How many registrars have faculty rank? 12. 

How many have professional rank? 9. 

Regarding records: How many post to the record no information 
on high school units? 8. 

How many post no high school information at all? None. 

How many wish to have high school information on transfer stu- 
dents? 7. (If the information does not appear on the transcript, a 
high school transcript is requested. Teachers’ certification requires 
this type of information and counselors insist on knowing mathe- 
matics sequence, etc. ) 
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How many send grade reports to the high schools: At the end of 
the first year? 14; at the end of the fst semester? 1; on request 
only? 4. One institution continues sending reports indefinitely. 

Questions raised from the floor follow: 

On advanced placement credit: How many grant it? 17. 

In what amounts? 12 to 24 semester units. 

How many assign grades in connection with this credit? 5. 

Of those granting credit, 13 do so by conversion to their local 
classes; 3 use the original course designations; and 1 grants lump sum 
credit. 5 others grant exemptions from required courses but do not 
grant credit. 

Does the granting of credit or the exemption of required courses 
through advanced placement become an accreditation problem? Prob- 
ably not, but engineering and other specific areas may call for special 
handling. Junior college representatives report their hesitation to 
grant advanced placement credit because of transfer policies of 4-year 
universities. 

Records: How many universities represented compute the student’s 
grade point average excluding transfer work? 12. 

How many using punched card systems make a new record for 
each student each semester? None. Florida State did so formerly, 
but abandoned the procedure and is now posting new work each 
term to an adhesive-backed patch which is then affixed to the record. 
Los Angeles State abandoned the adhesive method in favor of Ad- 
dressograph transfer posting. The method of posting records by 
machine is determined largely by control of the equipment itself. 
Twelve registrars expressed an interest in putting each student’s 
cumulative record on magnetic tape. The group as a whole approved 
a resolution encouraging the Machine Equipment Committee to study 
the storage of student record data on tape. 

On provisional admission: Where the student is accepted provi- 
stonally after furnishing all but his final records, whose responsibility 
is it to secure the remaining records—the student’s or the admissions 
officer's? None of those present assume this responsibility; all hold 
the student responsible. Several procedures were described, ,gener- 
ally requiring the student to sign an acknowledgment that he will 
furnish the missing transcripts and that he is on a provisional status, 
possibly not eligible for credit until the credential is received. This 
limited status is appropriate for graduate as well as undergraduate 
colleges and divisions. 
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Graduate credit: For state certification purposes, the difference 
between “graduate degree” status and “beyond bachelor’s degree” 
status was discussed. It was agreed that the graduate program is es- 
sentially an individual one and that a series of classes might be 
graduate for one student but not for another, depending upon his 
background and objectives. For state certification, the group preferred 
use of “beyond bachelor’s degree.” Several reported that graduate 
credit is available to seniors under varying conditions. One only 
reported that subject matter of the graduate thesis appears on the 
student’s record as a course description. Three reported that subject 
matter in practice teaching is shown on the record as a course descrip- 
tion. 

Regarding College Board examinations, the question was asked 
whether we should certify to scores on old tests if we have them. 
There was no objection to certifying to this kind of information and 
no real need to keep such records indefinitely. There should be no 
need to keep records indefinitely on students who do not attend. 

Regarding change of major: Does the student’s record show courses 
not acceptable in his new program which were acceptable in his pre- 
vious one? Some do and some do not; in some institutions this is a 
matter for the dean concerned with the new major; in some that of 
the records office; and in others that of the admissions office. 

Are noncollege courses shown on the record? Generally not. Where 
such courses are shown, they carry zero credit. 

Where extension credit is shown on the transcript 1s it accepted? 
Not automatically. 

If a student is suspended and attends another institution during the 
suspension, will credit earned at the second school be honored when 
the student returns? 2 indicated “no’’; others, “not unless permission 
was granted to attend elsewhere’’; 1, maybe; and 6, by petition. 

Will you drop a student without making this entry on his record? 
Yes, 5; no, 11. 

On registration: How many use an advance registration program? 
8. 

Does advance registration bring an increase in registration changes? 
5 say yes. 

How many conduct advance registration for more than one term 
ahead, excluding summer? None. 

The group preferred either advance registration or delayed filing 
of study lists. 
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Changes in registration generally involve a fee if. beyond pub- 
lished dates. Practices varied widely and varied by colleges within 
some universities. 

Deadline dates for adding classes are in effect in 10 institutions, 
generally involving the first week under the quarter system; the first 
two weeks under a semester system. Dates for drops usually run 
later, with provision for penalties for unsatisfactory work. 

Will you correct errors discovered in student records years after 
the entry? Yes. 

Are adjustments ever made in a student’s record when, perhaps 
years later, extenuating personal circumstances are brought to light 
which might have warranted a change at the time of the original 
entry? No. 

Institutions with enrollment between 5,000 and 10,000. Floyd D. 

Boze, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Texas Technological Col- 

lege, Chairman; Katharine George, Registrar, Northwestern Univer- 

sity, Resource Person; Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State 

Teachers College, Recorder. 


Two general observations were made: Errors are in direct propor- 
tion to amount of turnover in staff; statistics should be kept on in- 
coming mail for survey study. 

The majority of institutions represented charge for change of 
course, though some charge only for adding a course; identify in 
the schedule the faculty member who will teach a course; have the 
same name on the diploma as on the permanent record; do not 
change on the permanent record the name of a woman married after 
graduation; will issue a second diploma marked “duplicate.” 

The majority call each name individually at commencement, and 
let the individual walk across the platform; record courses audited 
on the permanent record (one institution charges no fee and makes 
no record for auditing); do not make copies of another institution's 
transcript; if they microfilm, have two sets of film in different loca- 
tions. 

In most institutions represented fees are assessed in the registrar's 
office; most charge a flat, not an hourly fee; most do not record on 
the permanent record undergraduate work brought in after gradua- 
tion. 


Institutions with enrollment between 1,000 and 5,000. James H. 
Wagner, Registrar, Lehigh University, Chairman; Jack N. Williams, 
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Registrar, Creighton University, Resource Person; Esther Kirchhoefer, 
Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Recorder. 
First Session 
In attendance: 69 

Mr. Wagner opened this session by referring to a questionnaire 
which had been sent to 400 institutions of enrollments between 
1,000 and 5,000. The purpose was to obtain some knowledge of 
institutional practices on various problems. Three hundred fifty-four 
institutions returned the questionnaire, and the results have been 
compiled into a report which may be obtained from Mr. Wagner, 
Then Mr. Wagner asked for questions for discussion. The following 
questions and discussion resulted. 

Of the institutions present, how many have separate registrars and 
admissions officers? 14, 

The manner of placing transferred work on the student's perma- 
nent record card was discussed. Should all work of the previous 
college be recorded completely with credit hours and grades? Of 
those present, 21 transfer grades, as well as credits, to the permanent 
record card. Of these 21, almost all include grades from former 
institutions for figuring grade point averages. There were comments 
pro and con regarding copying all information on transferred work. 
For the admission of a transfer student, only five of those present 
do not require original transcripts from each previous institution, 
but will use a transcript which contains work from other colleges 
attended. 

Most colleges represented use both grades of a repeated course in 
figuring the grade point average. Some indicated that permission was 
necessary to repeat a course. 

About 60 per cent of the institutions represented require a 2.0 
(or C) average for graduation. About 25 per cent require this aver- 
age to enter the junior year. 

Regarding a question on how to reduce long course titles, it was 
suggested that pressure be exerted on departments to reduce them, 
and that a good system of abbreviations be adopted for recording. 

Of those present, 33 do machine posting on permanent record 
cards. Of these, 15 pre-post (without grades) and 18 include grades 
and post after grades are received. 

About 60 per cent of those present send grade reports to both 
student and parent; 16 indicated they send grades to the student 
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only. A few of these noted special cases, such as scholastic probation, 
where the grades are sent to parents also. 

The question, “Does any college represented here preregister for 
an entire college year?’’ was asked, Oberlin College does. 


Second Session 
In attendance: 51 


Referring to the questionnaire results, several persons stated that 
they felt Thermofax for transcripts was satisfactory. This process is 
fast and is clear when properly done, Thern.ofax is improving its 
machine and paper. One person mentioned the new Xerox machine, 
which makes very satisfactory copies. It is a rental machine costing 
$95 per month for a maximum of 2,000 copies per month. The Apeco 
photocopy machine was mentioned as good and as fast as Thermofax. 
McBee’s Royafax machine is given to the institution if McBee paper 
is used. 

Next, a rather lengthy discussion followed on the releasing of 
oficial transcripts to students. The returns of the questionnaire 
showed that more than half do release official transcripts to students. 
Of those present, the majority do not. Mr. R. E. McWhinnie (Uni- 
versity of Wyoming), who is chairman of the workshop on transcript 
adequacy, referred to the adequate transcript guide published by 
AACRAO, which makes no specific recommendation on this, but 
suggests constant vigilance by both issuing and receiving institutions. 
The question, ‘For admission, how many institutions accept tran- 
scripts direct from students?” was asked. Only 8 do. 

The next topic discussed was the giving of information on students 
to places such as credit bureaus. Mr. Stepp from Princeton University 
stated they give ”o information on a student unless the student ap- 
proves the request. The majority present freely give public informa- 
tion, the kind which would be published in a student directory such 
as name, address, telephone number. The majority present also allow 
federal investigation agents to see everything on a student’s record. 

Transcript cost and issuing policies were next discussed. There 
seem to be divergent trends, one to increase the cost and one to re- 
duce the cost. Mr. Williams of the panel stated that at Creighton 
University a charge of one dollar is made for each transcript, includ- 
ing the first one. This eliminates the time-consuming work of check- 
ing the student’s record to see if the transcript request is the first 
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one. Regarding supplementary transcripts, 25 of those present charge 
for the supplementary as a new transcript. 

Of those present, only 3 give the same grade point value to D 
and F grades. 

When F grades are given for unofficial withdrawal, about 60 per 
cent of those present include such failing grades in the figuring of 
the student’s average. 

A show of hands indicated that almost all institutions represented 
permit faculty full access to student records. 


Institutions with enrollment under 1000. Donald R. Fitch, Registrar, 
Denison University, Chairman; Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar, Pratt 
Institute, Resource Person; Richard S. Wolfe, Registrar, Rollins Col- 
lege, Recorder. 
First Session 
In attendance: 45 


How many registrars present have faculty rank? 33 out of 45. 

How many have rank above instructor? 20 out of 45. 

How many post total high school information (subjects, credits) 
to permanent record card? Only two do not. Many reasons for so 
doing were stated by registrars present, including state requirement 
for teacher certification, reference, etc. 

How many require high school transcript as well as college tran- 
scripts from transfer students? A good majority of those present so 
indicated. 

How many allow a student to repeat for credit a language studied 
in high school? 12, if it is recommended on basis of placement test. 
19 do not. 

Can a student meet the language requirement by examination, 
without any college courses in the language? 14 indicated that this 
could be done. Four schools represented do not require foreign 
language for graduation. 

What are the first steps toward mechanization of record keeping? 
This led to some discussion of Royal-McBee Keysort Equipment and 
IBM Series 50. 14 colleges make use of Keysort, 7 either are using 
IBM or have it under discussion. Registrars were warned that ma- 
chines are not automatically answers to all questions and problems, 
and advised to enter mechanization slowly and with careful study. 

How many regularly send grades to high schools at end of fust 
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year? 18. How many only on request from the high school? 18. How 
many at end of first semester and at end of year? 11. 

Five of the colleges represented are on the quarter system, the rest 
on semester system. 

There was some discussion, but no consensus as to the best method 
of checking registration cards and forms at registration time, use of 
staff, faculty, student assistants, etc. Twenty-three schools reported 
that class admission cards are sent through the registrar’s office to the 
instructors. 


Second Session 
In attendance: 45 


How many base cumulative average on all work attempted, includ- 
ing F’s? 20 do, 9 don’t. 

How many record transfer credit on a student’s permanent record 
immediately after matriculation? 24 do. 3 reported that they wait 
until the student has completed approximately 30 semester hours in 
good standing. 

Thirteen schools reported that a student may qualify for graduation 
with honors only if at least 50 per cent of the total work is taken 
in residence. Some schools reported a sliding scale on the require- 
ment for graduation with honors depending on the amount of work 
taken in residence. Two schools reported that more than one year in 
residence is required for graduation. 

The majority of schools represented grade on an A, B, C, D, F 
system with 4 quality points per hour of A, etc. Only 8 schools re- 
ported that + and — are recorded, and only 2 that the + or — 
affects the average (in one of these only + is used). 

In five schools test scores are so recorded that they appear on the 
transcript. 34 count WF (withdrawal from a course with failure) in 
the cumulative average; 4 do not. 

Nearly all schools represented have a time limit for accepting 
changes of registration. One school reported that no student may 
withdraw from a course in the two weeks preceding the midterm or 
the final examination. 

Four schools reported an upper limit on the number of hours of 
gtade D which may count toward graduation: for example, 128 se- 
mester hours, of which not more than 25 may be grade D. 

Fifteen schools reported that in answering questions from official 
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investigators (FBI, etc.), the registrar keeps the file and answers 
questions. Presumably the others allow the investigator to examine 
the total file. 

How many record on the face of the transcript each probation, re- 
moval from probation, etc.? 20. Twelve show final status only. 

Of the registrars present, 17 do the actual work of evaluating 
transcripts from transfer applicants. In other schools the evaluation 
is done in the admissions office. 


ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION, AND RECORDS 


Bible Colleges and Seminaries. John Mostert, Director of Admissions 
Moody Bible Institute, Chairman; Leon W. Gillaspie, Registrar, 
Southeastern Bible College, Resource Person; George H. Cramer, 
Registrar, Barrington College, Recorder. 
First Session 
In attendance: 16 


The first questions were posed by the chairman as extensions of 
questions asked in the 1959 and 1960 sessions. The questions and 
tallies are: 

Institutions under 1,000: In how many institutions does your reg- 
istrar have the chief responsibility of admissions? 6/12 (9/39 in 
1960). In how many institutions does your registrar serve as admis- 
sions committee chairman? 6/12 (12/39 in 1960). 

Institutions over 1,000: How many registrars hold faculty rank? 
11/12 (46/80 in 1960). Number of institutions who post high 
school information on the college permanent record: 9/12 in varying 
degrees. (In 1960, record all high school information, 22/80; 
record some high school information, 18/80; record some high 
school information, 18/80; record no high school information, 
19/80; high school information op*’ 1al, 28/80.) How many regu- 
larly send grades to high schools at end of freshman year only? 
0/12 (18/45 in 1960). On request only? 9/12 (14/45 in 1960). 

The chairman then introduced the proposed revisions to the con- 
stitution and bylaws as they concern membership in AACRAO, As 
proposed, only institutions which have A or B rating in Report of 
Credit Given would be eligible for membership. It was the under- 
standing that, if adopted, the amendment would not be retroactive 
but would apply to institutions seeking membership. It was moved 
and seconded that Leon Gillaspie draw up a proposal to present to 
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the appropriate committee, after checking with the Bible Colleges 
and Seminary group. The motion was passed. 

How do you build an application folder? One institution keeps a 
general file on each entering student. In this file all correspondence, 
references and information of a general nature are kept. The stu- 
dent’s academic records are kept near the records office. The question 
was raised as to whether the two types of records are ever combined 
into a complete individual student's folder. Some do combine all 
records. It was noted that for students who graduate or discontinue 
studies, the alumni office also enters the picture as to the handling of 
the student’s records. 

What is the practice regarding the “stripping” of files? A number 
of the institutions represented do ‘“‘strip’” the files every five years of 
“unnecessary’’ material which has accumulated over the years. The 
question one always asks, and which can be answered only in light 
of the particular institution’s policies, is “what should be kept and 
what should be thrown away?” The use of microfilming would cer- 
tainly enter into such a consideration, but not all institutions mictro- 
film records. Various methods of keeping records safe are employed 
by the institutions, as duplicate records stored in a large safe file; 
and others keep the current records in a fire-proof file. Such protec- 
tion is required of member schools by the Accrediting Association 
of Bible Colleges. 


Second Session 
In attendance: 15 


Have any institutions been carrying on research in records? Baptist 
Bible Seminary has been compiling statistics on graduates who have 
gone into graduate work; and of 935 graduates, 135 have gone on 
for degrees in other schools. He also spoke of a committee working 
on a faculty handbook and how most of their attention at present is 
given to defining their objectives. Philadelphia College of Bible is 
engaged in a study of space utilization, a result of the work of the 
Development Committee, which has been studying the feasibility of 
moving out of the city. Fort Wayne Bible College has been engaged 
in a self-evaluation study and Southeastern Bible College has recently 
made a study of drop-outs. Some discussion ensued on student attri- 
tion and the use of such statistics. Evaluation of costs and scholarship 
aid is one prime use for such a study. Some schools have a rather 
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inclusive admissions policy to allow otherwise deserving students to 
have opportunity for a year or two of study in a Bible College at- 
mosphere and to weed out at the end of the first or second year, 
those who cannot fully measure up academically. 

Do any institutions place restrictions on number of such students 
whom the school will admit? One institution reported that the only 
justification for a “special” student classification is in the case of 
those who are already college graduates and who wish to take special 
studies in the Biblical field, or a special program is offered to mis- 
sionaries who are home on furlough. Another institution spoke of 
the importance of objectives in counselling with a student. Because 
their objective in training is “Christian service,’ they have the stu- 
dent give a restatement of purpose at the end of the first year. If 
the student does not wish to continue because his vocational objective 
is at variance with the program, the student is counselled regarding 
transfer to an appropriate school. 

A discussion ensued on the relative merits of questionnaires and 
counsel to determine the fitness and interest of the student for Chris- 
tian work. Both have merit and are desirable; and as experience has 
demonstrated, it is good to have each student do a self-evaluation re- 
garding his vocation. 

Do you not find a close correlation between the academic and the 
spiritual life of the student? The consensus of opinion was that this 
was true in the case of some students; it does not follow as a general 
principle. 

How do we salvage those who are fine spiritually but poor aca- 
demically? John Mostert, by way of answer, referred to the study, 
Retention of Students, by Dr. Iffert. 

How many institutions will allow deserving students to extend 
their program if they encounter difficulty with a full load? Six out 
of nine schools represented would permit an extended program. 

How many institutions drop students at the end of the first year 
who fall below a C average? All institutions have some method of 
dropping a student for poor academic showing, but there seemed to 
be little uniformity except that it is ultimately a personnel decision 
in the extreme cases. Some institutions give the student until the end 
of the second year to achieve a C average. One institution dropped 
5 per cent of its student body at the end of the last school year for 


academic reasons. 
What is our responsibility to those who are asked to withdraw? 
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In one institution, the dean handles the matter, from personal inter- 
view to formally writing the student. He also writes to the parents 
or pastor or both. Another school encourages them to enroll in their 
evening school or summer school to allow opportunity to build up the 
grade point average. The normal procedure, when students must 
leave school, is to notify the parents. 

Have any institutions changed their curriculum because of the need 
or “specialized” training for missionaries going to certain mission 
fields? One school spoke of a great need yet existing for the “general” 
missionary rather than a “‘specialist.”” Another spoke of the oppor- 
tunity afforded their graduates to qualify for public school in their 
state under the Intensive Teacher Training Program. Many who wish 
to serve in education on the mission field find this training and experi- 
ence invaluable. This program is open to all students who have a 
degree. There is a great need for consecrated Christian teachers in 
the public schools as well as in the Christian Day Schools. 

How do other states view certification received under the I.T.T. 


\ Program? Once a graduate has met certification requirements there 


is no need to question his program. 

Is there any school to meet training requirement needs for those 
who cannot carry a regular program of the Bible College? Moody 
Bible Institute has an evening school to meet such needs. 

Do schools accept a student who has “flunked out” of another 
school? Most schools would give such an applicant an opportunity, 
placing him on probation. 

How many schools have the students in the first semester of their 
senior year indicate whether or not they are in sympathy with the 
basic teachings of the institution? Many institutions would have per- 
sonal consultation with students known to be out of sympathy. Most 
institutions have a doctrinal statement printed in the catalogue and 
some schools examine seniors on doctrinal beliefs. 

How many give the Graduate Record Examination? Two institu- 
tions do. The use made of these test scores was discussed. In the dis- 
cussion, written comprehensives in Bible were mentioned as a re- 
quirement. 

How many send out lists of students to other organizations? Most 
institutions represented do not. 

Professional Schools. Nadyne B. Bowen, Registrar, University of Texas, 

Dental Branch, Chairman; Warren G. Harding, Assistant Dean of 

Medicine and Director of Admissions, University of Texas, Medical 
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Branch, Resource Person; Marjorie E. Wint, Registrar, Jefferson 
Medical College, Recorder. 


In attendance: 19 


Schools represented: Business, Dentistry, Engineering, Law, Medi- 
cine, Optometry, Osteopathy. 

How many are members of the committee on admissions? 2. How 
many are secretaries of the committee on admissions? 4, How many 
have faculty rating? 5. (None are teachers.) How many are members 
of the committee on admissions? 4. No comment, 4. 

How many expect the high school record to be recorded on the 
college transcript? 6. The others thought the individual high school 
record was a better arrangement. 

The question was asked about how many send academic records 
of the students to their undergraduate colleges? 6. The others sent 
them upon request. 

There was a lengthy discussion about the handling of records by 
the registrars of the professional schools who were connected with 
a large university. Some schools felt that all records should be kept 
and handled in the examiner’s office, or some centralization office, 
because it was less personal. However, it was the general opinion of 
the group, that all records should be kept in the registrar’s office 
for each individual school. It was felt that decisions could be reached 
speedily in this way, and the material could be treated intimately. 

There was considerable discussion about the lack of highly quali- 
fred students applying to graduate schools, in engineering and medi- 
cine particularly. There has been a sharp decline in good students, 
because of the opportunities offered in the technical and science field. 

A number of schools have revised their curriculum to enable the 
promising student to complete the course in medicine in a shorter 
time, and this is being studied by the other schools as well. The 
schools with accelerated programs are, Western Reserve, Johns Hop- 
kins, University of Tennessee, Boston University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, and the University of Texas. These pro- 
grams are being studied throughout the country. However, it was the 
general opinion of all those present, that the bottom had been reached 
and a decided upswing had begun in the number of qualified stu- 
dents preparing for graduate work in the healing arts. 

Scholarships, Loan Funds, and Fees were discussed. All felt that 
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more students are applying for some kind of financial assistance than 
ever before. In some schools loan funds were exhausted. It has been 
noticed that students in the upper brackets academically, never hesi- 
tate to borrow money, and many are going through the entire course 
with outside financial help. 

Some thought was given to Health Fees. The question was asked, 
how many have their own health fees? 6. How many have Blue 
Cross coverage? 2. How many have dual coverage? 4. No comment, 
7. Some schools have outside insurance coverage. 

Many questions were asked about application procedures, includ- 
ing letters of recommendation. Some schools require social refer- 
ences. However those in the majority were interested mainly in what 
the men in the science departments thought about the applicant. Mr. 
Parker of Washington University School of Medicine has personal 
contacts with science committees from where they draw their stu- 
dents, and this system works very well for them. 

The Medical College Admissions Test was discussed. It is a re- 
quirement for admission generally. Attention is paid to it in the se- 
lection of students only if it is in the extreme, one way or another. 
Plans are being made for a revision of the test. 

The problem was considered about the selection of students, in 
the professional schools. The numbers on the admissions commit- 
tee. What do they do? How long do they serve? Are they clinical 
or preclinical men? 

There are many questions to be answered in a Work-Shop Meet- 
ing and it is to be hoped that such a meeting could be arranged dur- 
ing the next meeting of AACRAO. We believe it could be patterned 
after those held at the Association of American Medical College’s 
Annual Meeting. 


Junior Colleges, Charles H. Walker, Dean of Students and Registrar, 
Dade County Junior College, Chairman; Elbert E. Bishop, Registrar, 
Palm Beach Junior College, Resource Person; Roland H. Lewis, Reg- 
istrar, Florida Christian College, Recorder. 


In attendance: 31 


How many institions require an ap plication fee? 10. 
How many institutions have a definite closing date for ap plica- 
tions? 8. 
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How many institutions are required by law to accept all graduates 

of public high schools in the state? 6. 

’ How many institutions require the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s SAT exam before acceptance? 16. 

How many institutions permit selected high school students to 
attend college during the summer months and grant them college 
credit for work completed on their subsequent high school gradua- 
tion and college registration? 6. 

How many institutions accept Advanced Placement Credit? 7. 

How many institutions accept grades of “D” in transfer? 9, 

How many colleges use some sort of qualifying exam for all 
transferees? 17. 

How many institutions require at least two copies of a transcript 
for transfer of undergraduate students? None. 

How many institutions accept transfer of foreign students after 
completion of one year at original college for which visa was granted? 
21. 


How many institutions accept credentials hand-carried by foreign 
students? 12. 

In how many institutions does the registrar have a part in the 
recommending of financial aid? 8. 

In how many institutions does the registrar grant status to transfer 
students? 20, 

How many institutions hold a transfer student responsible for all 
work attempted at another institution? 12. 

In how many institutions does the registrar have the chief respon- 
sibility of admission? 5. 

How many institutions require the signature of an adviser on the 
student's schedule before approving his program? 30. 

How many institutions hold the registrar responsible for super- 
vising the entire registration procedure? 29. 

How many institutions record on a transfer student’s permanent 
record all the information from a previous collegiate institution? 8, 
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Business Meetings 


]. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 

1. As a result of ballots returned in February by members of the 
Association, the following were elected to the 1961-62 Committee on 
Nominations and Elections: 

For a two-year term: J. Everett Long, Registrar of the University 
and Chairman, Committee on Admissions, West Virginia University; 
William H. Strain, Associate Registrar for Admissions, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

For a one-year term: Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar, University of 
North Dakota; Garland G. Parker, University Registrar and Central 
Admissions Officer, University of Cincinnati; Henry F. Rossi, Uni- 
versity Registrar, St. John’s University. 

As alternates, for a one-year term: 

H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions, Colorado School of 
Mines, (first alternate); Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet Col- 
lege (second alternate). 

They, with Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Arizona State University, and Ernest Whitworth, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, elected in 1960 for a two-year term, will con- 
stitute the Committee on Nominations and Elections for 1961-62. 

2. Ted McCarrel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, automatically moves from the office of President-Elect 
to that of President. 


3. The Committee unanimously nominates the following officers: 
For the office of Member-at-Large, for a two-year term: Clarice 
Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


For the office of Secretary, for a three-year term: Robert E, Mahn, 
Registrar and University Editor, Ohio University. 

For the office of Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations 
and Membership Promotion, for a three-year term: Marjorie M. Cut- 
ler, Registrar, Denver University. 
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For the office of President-Elect: E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar, 


Fordham University. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM L, CARMICHAEL 
LAURA M. Cross 
KATHARINE GEORGE 
GRADY S. PATTERSON 
ALFRED THOMAS, JR. 
ERNEST WHITWORTH 
FLORENCE N. BrabDy, Chairman 


The nominated slate was elected unanimously. 


II. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAwWs 


The following proposal for the revision of Article III of the Con- 
stitution and Article I of the Bylaws is the product of three years of 
study and discussion undertaken to accomplish these objectives: 


(1) The membership provisions are to eliminate “second-rate’’ mem- 
bership as constituted by the past “‘associate’’ status and yet pre- 
serve the institutional status which is necessary to maintain our 
present type of organization. It also permits two additional types 
of membership, professional and organizational, which will add 
strength to our Association. 

(2) The changes proposed in the fees section of the Bylaws are made 
to bring it into line with the revisions on membership and do not 
propose any increase in the present schedule of dues. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership shall be either (a) institutional, (b) honorary personal, 
(c) organizational, or (d) professional. 


(a) Institutional membership shall be open to institutions of higher learning which 
are listed as ‘‘A’’ or “B” institutions in the current AACRAO Report of Credit 
Given. Institutions not so listed, both inside and outside the United States, 
may be approved for membership by the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. Institutions which become members of AACRAO shall be known as 
institutional members. Those persons designated by institutional members 
shall be known as institutional member representatives. Separate campuses of 
institutions of complex organization are considered eligible for separate insti- 
tutional memberships: The Executive Committee is empowered to decide in 
case of question. 

(b) Honorary personal membership. Individuals may be recommended to the 
Executive Committee for honorary personal membership by any institutional 
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representative listed by the Association. Election to honorary personal mem- 
bership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, who are rétiring from active service, who have been 
in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the 
Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 

(c) Organizational membership shall be open, upon approval of the Executive 
Committee, to organizations whose aim and purpose is the promotion of 
higher education. 

(d) Professional membership shall be open, upon approval of the Executive 
Committee, to individuals not connected with institutions of higher education 
but whose aim and purpose is the promotion of higher education. 

Section 2. Voting on the affairs of the Association shall be done by institutional 

member representatives only. 

Section 3. Office in the Association may be held by institutional member repre- 

sentatives only. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE J. FEES 
Section 1. The schedule of annual fees shall be as follows: 
(a) Institutional Membership 
One institutional member representative—$25.00 
An increment of $10.00 for each added institutional member representative 

(b) Honorary Personal Membership—There shall be no membership fee for 

honorary personal members. 

(c) Organizational Membership—$25.00 

(d) Professional Membership—$10.00 

Section 2. Any member who fails to pay annual dues before the close of the fiscal 
year shall, after written reminder from the Treasurer, be dropped from membership. 

Section 3. Each member, including each institutional member representative, shall be 
listed on the rolls of AACRAO and shall be provided with a subscription to COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY and with one copy of each of the other current publications of this 
Association. 

Section 4. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting registration fee to be determined 
by the Executive Committee shall be paid by each member in attendance. Honorary 
personal members and clerical and office staff personnel allied with the work of ad- 
missions, registration, or records are eligible to attend annual meetings but are not 
required to pay the meeting registration fee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. DouGLAs CONNER 
GRETCHEN M. HAppP 
E. VINCENT O'BRIEN 
D. T. ORDEMAN 
KERMIT SMITH 
KENNETH VICKERY 
W. L. BRINKLEY, JR., Chairman 


The report of the Committee was adopted. 
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III. REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


ESTIMATED INCOME 





1960-61 $41,000.00 
1961-62 $41,900.00 
BUDGET 
1960-61 1961-62 
Reena RNA ATA SEEQTIORD 6. 6: 66: 5 .5.'s-3 00 Sas ais Bia sere iwi eiee wie $ 7,500.00 $ 7,500.00 
[OTOL OST eee ee Pe an era arti 1,500.00 1,500.00 
UTR Tet caper NaI fac Si sievdio 4 lola ta at Hee eer SRNR OOO 9,000.00 9,800.00 
PEE i Ra nee ata ian tenes 6 2a sardiauciohs Ries ia ASAE Marler ete ere 3,300.00 3,300.00 
NN oh 6.0 oa de ON Kee ColeN eee 3,000.00 3,000.00 
PpRInGMON CARE ANGRODS 5.5.6:606.64-se0s cos aees seees wows 1,000.00 1,000.00 
add Veked eee eens saeawne 100.00 100.00 
INGMINATIONS BHA CHIECHIONS: «o.oo. 5:0 seca oon ee deusears 200.00 200.00 
Repran eee NRE RCEEAEAS  g.c 5.55: 6: 6x. Soa roraiebesscate 0 wisi esse aera 14,500.00 15,500.00 
MAM Ee eran oy 505 aoe assSka as Sao ahaa DATO $40,100.00 $41,900.00 
NOR MANE RN i oh 054) «salt hakox es ese exo ueiacorerencitetes xeeearecerne 900.00 


$41,000.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
ENDICOTT A. BATCHELDER 
CHARLES E, HARRELL 
TED McCARREL 
WILLIAM F. Abams, Chairman 


This budget was adopted by vote of the Meeting. 


IV. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Recognizing that no one resolution or set of resolutions can pay 
proper tribute to the many who have contributed to the success of this 
47th Annual Meeting: 

Be It Resolved, that we, the Registrars and Admissions Officers, do 
express a deep appreciation and heartfelt gratitude to the leaders, 
speakers, and participating members who gave of their time, their 
energy, and their talents to make the meeting a success and a starting 
point for further advance in all that pertains to the work of the Regis- 
trar and Admissions Officer in these critical times. 

To our retiring President, Charles E. Harrell, we extend our con- 
gratulations for a job well done. We acknowledge our indebtedness to 
President-Elect Ted McCarrel for his efficient and inspirational pro- 
gram. Again, we thank the members of the Executive Committee for 
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the devotion and unselfish hours of work evidenced by them through- 
out the year. 

We express our gratitude to the following persons who opened our 
meetings with invocations: 

Paul K. Vonk, Dean, University College, University of Miami. 

Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., S.T.L.r., Chaplain, Aquinas Catholic 
Center, University of Miami. 

Dr. Floyd Folsom, Minister, Miami Shores Baptist Church. 

Special recognition is due the following guests whose professional 
and intellectual contribution has resulted in an interesting and stimu- 
lating program: 

Paul L. Trump, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Robert Johns, Executive Vice President, University of Miami. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

Herbert S. Conrad, Coordinator of Research, Division of Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

Elmer D. West, Director, Office of Statistical Information and Re- 
search, American Council on Education. 

John Hills, Director of Testing, University of Georgia System. 

E. F. Lindquist, Director, Measurement Research Center, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

George Bennett, Vice President, Psychological Corporation. 

John L. Holland, National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

John F. Chaney, Director, Statistical Service Unit Office of the 
Provost, University of Illinois. 

William S. Dye III, Manager of Data Processing, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

D. V. Newton, Manager of Mathematics and Programming, IBM 
Advanced Systems Development Division. 

Martena T. Sasnett, formerly with the University of Southern 
California. 

Mildred Baughman, Placement Department, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

Charles Hauch, Specialist in Comparative Education, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Robert E. Tschan, Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Pennsylvania 
State University. 
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J. Richard Toven, Director, Foreign Student Center, New York 
University. 

R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of 
Tennessee. 

John S. Allen, President, University of South Florida. 

Thomas A. Garrett, Dean, Assumption College. 

Denton Cook, Supervising Principal, Plant City, Florida. 

Kenneth R. Williams, President, Dade County Junior College. 

We extend our thanks to E. M. McCracken and Clarence W. Smith, 
Co-Chairmen of the General Arrangements Committee, and to all the 
members of their Committee, for making smooth and pleasant plans 
for our comfort and entertainment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES BUFORD 
EDITH KIRKLAND 
ELIZABETH DE LOPEZ 
STELLA Morris 
LEONARD NysTROM 
C. R. MAXAM 
LAURA Cross, Chairman 


The report was adopted by unanimous vote of the Meeting. 


V. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


The plaque which constitutes the Distinguished Service Award is 
engraved as follows: 

“Distinguished Service Award, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, presented by publishers of Time, 
Life, and Sports Illustrated. This plaque is symbolic of a distinguished 
service award to a member of this Association who has made an out- 
standing contribution this past year to the professional activities of 
AACRAO. The nominations of members for consideration for this 
distinct honor were made by the Nominating Committee and the final 
selection was made by the Executive Committee, whose members are 
of course not eligible for consideration. This award will be presented 
annually and the winner’s name will be engraved thereon.” 

The Distinguished Service Award for 1961 was given to L. Joseph 
Lins, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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VI. THE NEw HONORARY MEMBERS 


ELwoop C., KASTNER 


Elwood C. Kastner, able administrator and consultant in the field of ad- 
ministration in higher education, outstanding leader in the field of admis- 
sions and records, pioneer in the use of tabulating equipment in the regis- 
trar’s work, expert in forecasting college enrollments, and teacher and ad- 
viser of young members of our profession, has served New York University 
and our association in various capacities during the last thirty years. He 
came to New York University as Assistant Registrar in 1930, became Regis- 
trar in 1942, was made Dean of Admissions and Registrar in 1952, and in 
1957 became Dean of Registration and Financial Aid. 

Dr. Kastner serves on the Board of Trustees of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and on that of the Halstead School, one of the oldest 
private schools in the New York area. He has served as consultant to the 
United States Office of Education and the Veterans Administration in the 
areas of enrollment trends and Veterans Affairs. The Senate of the United 
States has called him as an expert witness in both of these areas. Early in 
World War II, Dr. Kastner made the enrollment prediction which most 
neatly coincided with the actual enrollments of G.I.’s during the postwar 
enrollment bulge. 

During the summers of 1954, 1955, and 1956 he promoted and lectured 
in the Workshop for Registrars sponsored by the Department of Higher 
Education of New York University. It was through these workshops that 
Dr. Kastner exerted a great deal of influence on some of the younger mem- 
bers of our association, He was one of the early advocates of the early 
admission policy now in effect in some institutions, insisting that it was 
admission to study rather than admission to college. 

Dr. Kastner has received many recognitions for his work through elective 
office in educational associations. In 1951 he received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from St. Michael’s College in Winooski, Vermont. 

He has served this association in many capacities. He was advertising 
manager of the Journal, chairman and member of many important com- 
mittees, Vice-President, and during the year 1950-51, President. His influ- 
ence in the association is too extensive to be detailed in this citation. He also 
has served his regional association as President and chairman of many of 
its important committees, 

Elwood Kastner, for your distinguished service to this association and to 
many other areas of education, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers considers it a great honor to tender to 
you a Certificate of Honorary Membership in the Association, We extend 
to you our best wishes for continued service in the field of higher education. 
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JOHN M. RHoADs 


John M. Rhoads, forty-first President of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, was born in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. Following his graduation from high school, he was employed 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for a period of five years before yielding 
to the persuasion of the redoubtable Gil Quick of the University of Pitts. 
burgh. Conferment of his degree in 1932 found John with a job in Gil’s 
office which qualified him, in 1933, for the post of Assistant Registrar of 
Temple University. There, under the influence of that unapologetic Dutch. 
man, the beloved Gladdy (Millard E. Gladfelter, President of Temple Uni- 
versity), his many outstanding qualities brought rapid rise up the academic 
totem pole. In 1941 he became Registrar, in 1946 Director of the Summer 
Session, in 1957 Vice-Provost; and in 1960 he assumed his present post, 
Vice-President of Temple University. 

Despite unrelenting responsibility at Temple, John has found time to 
serve in many worthy civic enterprises and in addition to make significant 
contributions to the Association and related educational organizations. He 
was a member of the Executive Committee of AACRAO for many years, 
has been Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice-President ; and was rewarded with 
the Presidency in 1955. He was Chairman of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements for the Philadelphia Convention in 1948 and Chairman of the 
Committee on Special Projects from 1949 to 1954. In the latter capacity he 
did much to enhance the professional reputation of our Association through 
program expansion and the enlistment of foundation support. 

Many academic honors have been bestowed upon him, among which are 
honorary doctorates from Muhlenberg College and Thiel College in June 
1960. 

Through it all John’s feet have remained planted firmly on the ground, 
He is a gentleman of sound training, indefatigable energy, rare managerial 
acumen, sensitive civic consciousness, and a valued colleague. May his 
worthy course run on and on, brightened be it ever so little by this friendly 
and sincere citation. 


RICHARD FREDERICK THOMASON 


Richard Frederick Thomason is a ‘‘Volunteer’” who personifies the in- 
tegrity and sincere devotion to service that are typical of a Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records. 

Dr. Thomason received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 1916 and 
Master of Arts in 1923, both at the University of Tennessee. He continued 
his graduate work at the University of Chicago and was awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree by George Peabody College in 1929. As a varsity 
football and baseball player for four years, he gained an appreciation of 
athletics that was invaluable later in his service on the Athletic Board and 
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as Faculty Chairman of Athletics at the University of Tennessee. 

His career as a teacher of classical languages was interrupted by service 
in the First World War. Upon his return he continued as teacher, coach, 
and athletic director at the McCallie School in Chattanooga. In 1927-28 he 
became Dean of Freshmen at Southwestern University (Memphis). In 
1929 he became Registrar at the University of Tennessee, and in 1949, 
Dean of Admissions and Records. 

As an active member of many educational organizations in Tennessee, 
the South, and throughout the nation, he is respected and admired by his 
colleagues. He is often requested to give counsel and advice in both sec- 
ondary and higher education. He has unselfishly devoted time and effort to 
further the aims and strengthen the stature of AACRAO. Those who have 
known him longer will readily testify to his warm generous nature, his 
helpful spirit, his sage advice, and his subtle humor. Newer friends ap- 
pteciate his deep understanding of their problems and his willingness to 
share his experience and knowledge with him. 

Dr. Thomason’s contribution to AACRAO began over twenty-seven years 
ago. His service and ability are indicated by the many committees of our 
organization on which he has served as member and chairman. His friend- 
ship, loyalty and leadership were acknowledged by his election to serve as 
Secretary, Vice-President, and President. Richard Fred Thomason, a sincere 
friend, wise counselor to youth, able administrator of admissions and rec- 
ords, willing servant of higher éducation, and a devoted and dedicated 
member of AACRAO, in recognition of this exemplary service we bestow 
on you this Honorary Membership. 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1961 
Registra- Year Place President 
tions 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
5 tute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago *A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington *Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 


118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
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160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
252 
282 
266 
219 
245 
309 
285 
334 
442 
325 
404 


316 
381 


285 
380 


622 
586 


419 
348 
702 


588 
651 


764 
846 
694 
795 
801 
464 


622 





* Deceased. 


1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 
1944 


1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


1961 


Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
Denver 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Houston 
Washington 


Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Detroit 
Denver 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


Miami Beach 


— ees 


J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

*C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani. 
cal College of Texas 

*E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

*F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

*K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

*J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State 
College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti. 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
messee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 
sity 

John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

W. C. Smyser, Miami University 

Roy Armstrong, University of North 
Carolina 

*Herman A. Spindt, University of Cali- 
fornia 

William F. Adams, University of Ala- 
bama 


Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 
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Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


No. of 
Members 


62 
100 
223 
140 
177 
194 
210 
299 
331 
384 
504 
622 
696 
749 
754 
720 
705 
671 
671 
699 
Faz 
756 
784 


48TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Year 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1961 


No. of 
Members 


790 

802 

823 

814 

874 

969 
1054 
1200 
1181 
1245 
1380 
1438 
1483 
1452 
1537 
1598 
1522 
1528 
1586 
1579 
1570 
1621 


The 48th Annual Meeting of AACRAO will be held Tuesday, 
April 24, through Friday, April 27, 1962, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The hotel will be the Muehlebach and the Muchlebach Towers. The 
hosts will be the Kansas ACRAO and the Missouri ACRAO. The 
chairman of the local committee, James K. Hitt, Registrar and Direc- 
tor of Admissions, University of Kansas, cordially invites all members 
of AACRAO to attend. 

In 1963 the Meeting will be in New York City; in 1964, in Omaha, 
Nebraska; in 1965, in Chicago, Illinois; and in 1966, in Phoenix, 


Arizona. 











Reported to Us 
N. H.R. 


Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar of the University of Denver, has prepared 
this portion of the Journal for the past seven years. We know that she 
will continue to do a first-rate job in her new position. Marjorie has beeg 
elected AACRAO Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and 
Membership Promotion. Congratulations Marjorie! Good luck! 


Mrs. Lois C. Donhiser was appointed Registrar of St. Mary’s Seminary 
Junior College in Maryland following the retirement of Louise K. Rotha, 


Free copies of the book Vietnamese Secondary Education Curriculum 
may be obtained from the Embassy of Viet Nam, 2251 R Street, N.W,, 
Washington 8, D.C., according to Truong Buu Khanh, Cultural Officer, 


Ira M. Smith, Registrar Emeritus of the University of Michigan, was 
made an honorary member of the Ann Arbor Kiwanis Club and received 
a “Certificate of Appreciation” for his service to young men and women 
in high school who are heading for college. Mr. Smith has served for the 
past five years as a college admissions consultant on a without-fee basis in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. In this capacity he has counselled thousands of 
young people in and around Michigan and has authored several pamphlets 
and booklets which have been distributed throughout the country. 


Endicott A. Batchelder, Treasurer of AACRAO and for some years 
Registrar of the University of Pittsburgh, assumed duties on July 1, 1961 
as Director of Student Records and Registration at Tulane University. 


The first American College Testing (ACT) program award was pre- 
sented to one of its founders, Ted McCarrel of The State University of 
Iowa, and President of AACRAO. The award is a circular, satin-finish 
sterling-silver plaque mounted on a walnut wood base. It bears the in- 
scription: ““To Ted McCarrel in recognition of his vision, dedication, and 
enterprise in founding the American College Testing Program.” 

McCarrel, SUI’s Dean of Admissions and Registrar since 1946, was 
largely responsible for the first co-operative effort to test future college 
students on a statewide, multi-purpose basis—the Iowa College Scholar- 
ship and Placement Testing Program, in which all junior and senior col- 
leges in Iowa participated during the two years before ACT’s founding. 
ACT is a direct outgrowth of the Iowa program. 
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Loyola University of Los Angeles has announced new Master's Programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts (M.A.) in History and Master 
of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) in Biology and Social Sciences. 


The Saint Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorado has announced the ac- 
creditation by the North Central Association of Saint Thomas Seminary 
College as an institution granting the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


A special Department of State grant of $100,000 has been made to the 
Institute of International Education to assist African students now at 
United States colleges and universities. In announcing the grant, Kenneth 
Holland, President of the Institute of International Education, stated: 
“This action by the Office of Educational Exchange of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State marks a departure from the traditional use of United States 
Government funds for foreign students. It recognizes that many able for- 
eign students come to this country without United States Government as- 
sistance, either on their own limited funds or with private support from 
educational institutions or private organizations.’”’ Mr. Holland added 
that “the purpose of this Special Fund is to provide supplementary aid to 
as many of these students from Africa as possible.” 

All applications for individual awards from this Special Fund for Afri- 
can Students must be submitted to the Institute of International Education 
through the student’s college or university. To be eligible for an award, a 
student must be enrolled in an accredited college or university, must not 
have received United States Government aid either for travel to this coun- 
try or for educational purposes, and must give written assurance of intent 
to return home upon completion of studies. Preference will be given to 
African students from countries south of the Sahara, to undergraduates 
working toward a bachelor’s degree, and to those who request partial 
grants to supplement their present resources. Applicants for awards should 
have a good academic record, be interested and participate in extracurricu- 
lar activities, and be in a field of study important to the home country’s 
development. 


The University of Wisconsin has received a bequest that will eventually 
total $30 million. It is the gift of Col. William Freeman Vilas, an alum- 
nus, and was set up 60 years ago. Col. Vilas restricted this Fund to the 
“enrichment” of education in the form of undergraduate and graduate 
scholarships and a limited number of research professorships. Col. Vilas 
stipulated that the research professorships be awarded “‘to promote ad- 
vancement of knowledge rather than to give instruction’ and added, “‘it 
shall forever be a limitation on the power to require service of any incum- 
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bent thereof that not more than three hours in one week nor more than 
one hour in one day, shall be exacted of him for teaching, lecturing or 
other instruction to students.” 


Iowa State Teachers College becomes known officially as the State Co}. 
lege of Iowa on July 4, 1961, with power to grant a liberal arts degree, 
Marshall R. Beard, Registrar, has pointed out that the real change is not 
the name or purpose of the institution but a provision for specialization jn 
chosen fields of majors and minors. While the emphasis of the college wil] 
still be placed on teaching, specific plans will now be developed for q 
general A.B. program. 


Assumption College and the Catholic University of America have ap. 
nounced cosponsorship of a national Catholic College Admissions and 
Information Center. The Center will assist students who have difficulty in 
gaining admission to a Catholic college or university. Through the Center’s 
Codirectors, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar of the Catholic University, and 
Thomas A. Garrett, Dean of Administration of Assumption College, a 
clearing house will be established to help bring together the searching 
student and the good but unfilled college or university. 


In a recently published pamphlet titled “Who Would Be Eliminated?” 
Dean George B. Smith of the University of Kansas presented results of a 
study of the 1955 graduating class showing how many students who te- 
ceived degrees at that commencement were in the lower half of the distri- 
bution on freshman placement examinations upon entrance to the Univer. 
sity. 208 out of 1,006 graduating seniors were in this lower group and 
represented almost every academic discipline and every school in the Uni- 
versity. Expanding the study to include succeeding years and interpolating 
data Dean Smith summarized five years’ classes as follows: 

“If restrictions for admission had eliminated all those who scored below 
the fiftieth percentile of both the ACE and the Speed of Reading Exami- 
nations, and provided, of course, that these students had not gone else- 
where to school, the loss to the state and to the nation would have been 
over 1,100 individuals in only five graduating classes. With estimates 
included for the graduating classes of 1956 and 1957, the loss to the state 
and the nation would have been 202 teachers, 176 engineers, 22 journal- 
ists, 21 lawyers, 25 medical doctors, 43 pharmacists and 482 graduates of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and the School of Business who 
majored in areas where the supply of trained manpower is in equally 
short supply.” 

Dean Smith points out that the solution for the crush of future enroll- 
ments in state universities is not selective admissions prior to registration 
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but rather expanded facilities. If selective admission becomes necessary, 
new types of institutions should be developed for education beyond the 
high schoo’ of those applicants screened out of present programs. 


Smith College has announced that it does not plan to expand its present 
undergraduate enrollment of 2,200 because it would be too costly and 
would radically alter the character of the college. President Mendenhall, 
in his first report to the Board of Trustees, said that Smith must concen- 
trate on educating the students it does have “supremely, if not uniquely 
well.” President Mendenhall noted that Smith and the other independent 
four-year liberal arts colleges for women long ago ceased to be important 
quantitatively in the education of women in the United States. “If Smith 
and its sisters cannot educate a numerically significant portion of the Col- 
lege women of this country . . . surely, they can justify their existence 
only if they do supremely, if not uniquely well with the students they 
have, confident that the latter’s usefulness to themselves and society will 
far transcend their mere numbers.” 


The Newark ‘College of Engineering has announced the inception of 
two programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Engineering Science in 
recognition of the growing need for men and women qualified on the 
doctoral level for positions in engineering education and in industry. 


Twelve liberal arts colleges in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan have an- 
nounced the formation of an organization to promote extensive co-opera- 
tion for the strengthening of their educational programs. The group, to 
be known as the Great Lakes College Association, includes Antioch, Deni- 
son, Kenyon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Wooster in Ohio; Earlham, De- 
Pauw, Wabash in Indiana; Albion, Hope, Kalamazoo in Michigan. Student 
enrollments in these institutions total 16,300 and teaching faculty mem- 
bers 1,223. 

Some of the projects being considered include a joint center for study 
and research in a Latin American country; a jointly operated summer 
biology field station; and a co-operative program to provide master of arts 
preparation for elementary and high school teachers. Other expected areas 
of co-operation involve group studies of administrative problems peculiar 
to the independent and church-related colleges, including possible ways of 
pfomoting economies and greater efficiency in administrative operations. 

During the two-day conference in April 1961 financed by the Ford 
Foundation, Sidney G. Tickton of the staff of the Ford Foundation spoke 
to the conference about the growing crisis in the privately financed col- 
leges and universities. ‘“The drastically rising costs in education,” he said, 
“mean that the private colleges of America must quickly find means of 
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strengthening their education programs. Co-operative efforts by like. 
minded institutions seem to be among the most promising ways of accom. 
plishing this purpose and of adding to their existing advantages as smaller 
institutions some of the advantages of the large university.” 

President Byron K. Trippet, of Wabash College reviewed some of the 
factors which brought the Association into being. “We have been drawn 
together by common interests in improving the work we do in the basic 
liberal arts studies, by a mutual respect for one another, and by the belief 
that we can develop significant innovations in education by working to. 
gether which we could not so well accomplish working alone.” ‘Hoy. 
ever,’ Dr. Trippet pointed out, ‘the Great Lakes College Association does 
not intend to force any uniformity upon its members, nor will it interfere 
with their loyalty to other state, denominational, or regional associations. 
Specifically, the group will not engage in any fund raising for general 
operations, as all the members are active participants in state associations 
of private colleges. Support for special projects will be sought from foun. 
dations and other appropriate sources.” 


A $2,775,000 program of aid to education, with grants to 732 liberal 
arts colleges, universities, and institutes and to 27 organizations dedicated 
to raising educational quality in America, was announced in May, 1961 by 
the United States Steel Foundation, Inc. The program includes both broad. 
scale and specific efforts to foster excellence in education. It is national in 
scope and includes many types of educational institutions and organiza. 
tions. A variety of forms of grants are used to encourage the establishment 
of new benchmarks for quality improvement and broader support of edu- 
cation in America. Some of the types of grants are: Operating Grants, 
Major-Purpose or Capital Grants, Organization Support and Educational 
Research, Advancement of Standards, Aid Toward Knowledge Interchange, 
Fellowships, and Other Educational Grants too specific for general cate. 
gorization. 


The Ford Foundation has awarded grants totaling $7,965,000 to the 
University of Chicago, the University of Notre Dame, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the University of Pennsylvania ‘‘to help make non-Western 
and international teaching and research part of their permanent academic 
programs.” 


St. John’s University, Jamaica, N.Y., has inaugurated a five-year pro- 
fessional program leading to a combined Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science degree and a Master of Business Administration degree. This pro- 
gram permits a student to integrate into his senior year a series of courses 
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jeading to the M.B.A. degree. This approach provides an economy of time, 
allowing for completion at the end of five years the work which normally 
takes six and a half to seven years. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has awarded special grants for 
research on Transitional Societies to the University of California and 
M.LT. Other grants are for Research on Japan to the University of Michi- ° 
gan, expanded research for the Center for Programmed Instruction, aid to 
the Honors Program in Mexico of the University of Arizona, and devel- 
opment of evaluation criteria by the Educational Testing Service in Prince- 
ton, N.J. 


Each of Pennsylvania’s 14 State Colleges has been designated a “foreign 
cultural center’ as part of a new world-study program recently announced 
by the Pennsylvania Superintendent of Public Instruction. The colleges 
have been asked to develop special “depositories of information and ma- 
terials’’ about particular cultural areas of the world. The object of the pro- 
gram is to make available to all Pennsylvania students sources of knowl- 
edge about foreign cultures not generally found in other institutions of the 
state. 


Ohio State University’s Board of Trustees has approved a new admis- 
sions policy affecting freshmen who rank in the lowest third of their high 
school classes. These students will be permitted to enter the university in 
the summer, winter, or spring quarters, but not in the autumn when the 
university's enrollment is the heaviest. This policy does not reject students 
in the lowest third, but merely regulates time of admission. It is hoped 
that this procedure will encourage students of questionable academic prom- 
ise to enroll during the summer when better guidance and counseling can 
be made available. Also housing in campus dormitories can be assured so 
that a better measure of control over outside activities can be exercised. 


A new Special Program in East Asian Studies designed for students who 
wish to gain a sound understanding of the languages, historic contribu- 
tions, and contemporary problems of one or more Asiatic Nations, will be 
introduced at Princeton University in September, 1961. Under this pro- 
gram, selected students may spend a year in the Orient living with the 
people of the nation selected, studying their culture, and learning to speak 
their language. This year abroad, arranged in most cases at the end of the 
Sophomore year, will not be counted as one of the undergraduate’s four 
years at Princeton. 















































Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house fo, 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas. There 
is no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertise. 
ment (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the 
first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Asso. 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the ap. 
plication. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements 
should be directed to Mr. Fletcher. Requisitions and purchase orders should be dij- 
rected to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
in care of Mr. Fletcher. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


WANTED: Registrar for a private liberal arts college in metropolitan area in 
Middle West. Can begin work any time or in spring or summer. Send details about 
training and experience to Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, 
Kansas. 
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Topical and Author Index to 
Volume XXXVI 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


ARTICLES ARE LISTED UNDER THEIR RESPECTIVE TOPICS 


(The complete list of topics appears in TOPICAL AND AUTHOR 
INDEX, 1910-1950 (through volume 25), AACRAO, April 1951) 


10. A.A.C.R.A.O. 
10.2 CONSTITUTION 
Text of Constitution, 260 
Changes Adopted at 47th Annual Meeting, 572 
10.3 ANNUAL MEETING 
Reports of Officers 
Report of Examiners on Treasurer’s Report, Fiscal Year 1959-1960, 254 
Reports of Committees 
Nominations and Elections, Florence N. Brady, Chairman, 571 
Constitution and Bylaws, W. L. Brinkley, Jr., Chairman, 572 
Budget, William F. Adams, Chairman, 574 
Resolutions, Laura Cross, Chairman, 574 
Distinguished Service Award, Announcement of Award for 1961 to 
L. Joseph Lins, 576 
Registration of Meetings, 1910-1961, 579 
Summary of Attendance: Workshops, 541 
Announcement of Annual Meetings for 1962 (Kansas City), 1963 (New 
York), 1964 (Omaha), 1965 (Chicago), and 1966 (Phoenix), 581 
10.4 MEMBERSHIP 
The New Honorary Members, 577 
Elwood C. Kastner 
John M. Rhoads 
Richard Frederick Thomason 
Membership of the Association (Number), 1914-1961, 581 
10.41 NECROLOGY 
Clara Hankey Koenig, 1960, 244 
Charles Huneke Maruth, 1898-1960, 379 
10.42 DIRECTORIES 
Directory of Registrars and Admissions Officers in Member Insti- 
tutions of the A.A.C.R.A.O., 408 
10.6 REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
New Honorary Members, 391 
Reports of Meetings, 139, 392 
40. ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE 
Danskin, David G., and Donald P. Hoyt, A Study of Some Potential 
Selective Admissions Criteria, 68 
Elton, Charles F., General Chairman on Admissions Workshops 
1. Groesbeck, Byron, Panel Chairman, Trends in Admission Policies and 
Practices: Emphasis on Entering Freshmen, 535 
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590 
(Panel Members: John M. Houchens, Recorder; David Muirhead 
Leonard G, Nystrom, Donald L. Oliver, and Paul L. Trump, Leaders) 
2. Groesbeck, Byron, Panel Chairman, Trends in Admissions Policies 
and Practices: Emphasis on Transfer Students, 538 
(Panel Members: John M. Houchens, Recorder; Charles Bernard 
Edgar L. Lazier, and William H. Strain, Leaders) : 
Hoyt, Donald P., and David G. Danskin, A Study of Some Potential 
Selective Admissions Criteria, 68 
Lincoln, Robert L., The College Bulge, 338 
Peterson, Charles E., Jr., After a Decade: Fair Educational Practices 
Legislation, 20 
130. COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 
D'Amico, Louis A., and W. Robert Bockelman, A Comparison of 1959-69 
Average Salaries of Selected Faculty Groups, 311 
Graham, R. P., Those Failures in First-Year University Science, 157 
Oliver, Kenneth, The Small College and the Big Crisis, 7 
Tompkins, Ellsworth, After Admission—What?, 467 
150. COMMITTEES 
Munford, James Kenneth, The Rise of Faculty Committees, 43 
190. CURRICULUM 
Friedrich, Gerhard, An English Curriculum for the Twentieth Century, 35 
Matthew, R. John, Sweet Briar’s Junior Year in France, 330 
Myers, B. R., The Two Cultures and Education, 275 
Senkier, Robert J., Liberal Arts Preparation for Graduate Professional Educa- 
tion in Business, 181 
210. DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
West, Elmer D., Concentration in the Granting of Degrees, 205 
220. DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Richards, J. A., Education for the Handicapped by Telephone, 318 
270. EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Albjerg, Marguerite Hall, Blessed is the Nonconformist, 14 
Marshall, Max S., Our Social Welfare (Editorial) Comment), 225 
320. EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 
320.1 GENERAL 
Kellogg, Theodore E., Panel Chairman, Critique of 1961 Edition: 
Credit Given by Educational Institutions, 523 
(Panel Members: James R. Spence, Recorder; James K. Hitt and Ted 
McCarrel, Leaders) 
360. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
Nock, S. A., Editorial Comment on Relation of Federal Intrusion and Federal 
Aid, 353 
380. FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
Lins, L. J., and Sr. M. Jacinta Mann, S.C., Activities and Success of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Graduates Within Eight Years After Graduation, 57 
390. FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Chapman, Eunice, Panel Chairman, Foreign Students Affairs, 524 
(Panel Members: John Mostert, Recorder; Charles C. Hauch, Hattie Jarmon, 
Martena T, Sasnett, Inez Sepmeyer, and William H, Strain, Leaders) 
440. GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


460. 


Nock, Francis J., The Ph.D, Language Requirement Again, 185 
Oliver, Kenneth, The Small College and the Big Crisis, 7 
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Gerritz, Ellsworth M., Panel Chairman, High School-College Relations, 516 
(Panel Members: Floyd D. Boze, Recorder; Denton Cook, Thomas A. 
Garrett and Truman Pouncey, Leaders) 

INSTRUCTION 

Beach, Leslie R., The Use of Instructorless Student Groups in College Learn- 
ing, 190 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS AND EXCHANGE 

Chapman, Eunice, Panel Chairman, Foreign Student Affairs, 524 
(Panel Members: John Mostert, Recorder: Charles C. Hauch, Hattie 
Jarmon, Martena T. Sasnett, Inez Sepmeyer, and William H. Strain, Lead- 
ers) 

Nock, S. A., Back to Bishop Butler (Editorial Comment), 105 

LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS, ADMINISTRATION; RECORDS 

Peterson, Charles E., Jr., After a Decade: Fair Educational Practices Legisla- 
tion, 20 

MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 

Parker, Garland, General Chairman of Machine Equipment Workshops 

1. Miller, Merlin, Panel Chairman, Advanced Data Processing Equipment and 
Applications, 531 
(Panel Members: Ruth Arnold, Recorder; Walter A. Cox and Martin L. 
Zeigler, Leaders) 

2. Short, Carter A., Panel Chairman, Office Machines in Selected Office Areas, 
532 
(Panel Members: J. K. Williams, Recorder; Guy A. Baker, J. Douglas 
Conner, and M. D. Scherer, Leaders) 

3. Varner, Kenneth R., Panel Chairman, Introduction to Punched Card Equip- 
ment, 533 
(Panel Members: Joan E. Richards, Recorder; V. Richard Gulbenkian and 
Carter A. Short, Leaders) 

MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

Brearley, H. C., ‘Short Order’’ Grades, 208 

Greene, James H. and C. R. Hicks, Do College Class Grades Follow a Normal 
Distribution ?, 296 

Scales, Eldridge E., Effect of Instructor-Agreement on Evaluation upon As- 
signed Grades in a Multiple-Section Course, 201 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

McKenna, David L., Planning: The Key to Democratic Leadership, 303 

Munford, James Kenneth, The Rise of Faculty Committees, 43 

PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, After Admission—W hat?, 467 


. PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 


Danskin, David G., and Donald P. Hoyt, A Study of Some Potential Selec- 
tive Admissions Criteria, 68 
Holmes, Charles H., A Case Study of the Four-Year Transfer Student, 322 
Smith, Paul M., Jr., Accredited vs. Nonaccredited High Schools, 96 
Wing, Cliff W., Jr., Panel Chairman, College Admissions Studies, 518 
(Panel Members: Rev. John R. Clancy, Recorder; George Bennett, John 
Hills, E. F. Lindquist, and John Stalnaker, Leaders) 
REGISTRAR-ADMISSIONS OFFICER 
690.2 HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 
Harrell, Charles E.,. AACRAO vs. Defeatism, 504 
Johns, Robert, Quality of Higher Education, 462 
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Odegaard, Charles E., Registrars and Admissions Officers and Educa. 
tional Policy, 168 
Thomason, R. Fred, The Education that Lies Ahead, 494 
690.3 HIS PERSON 
Trump, Paul L., A Challenge, 457 
690.4 HIS PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Wagner, Oliver W., Panel Chairman, Placement, 521 
(Panel Members: Leo J. Sweeney, Recorder; George L. Bradley and 
Worth A. Fletcher, Leaders) 
690.5 HIS REPORTS 
Hitt, James K., Panel Chairman, Progress and Objectives of the Com. 
mittee on Minimum Data and Definitions, 474 
(Panel Members: Herbert S. Conrad; Robert E. Hewes; Elmer D. 
West) 
Potthoff, Edward F., The Problem of Deriving Comparable Student. 
Teacher Ratios for Large Complex Universities, 343 
690.6. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE OFFICE 
Leisenring, Lyle B., Panel Chairman, Office Management and Practices, 
513 
(Panel Members: Laura M. Cross, Recorder; Leo M. Hauptman and 
Edward M. Stout, Leaders) 
690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE OFFICE 
Cumbie, Calvin, General Chairman; Virgil O’Connor and David L. 
Windsor, Associate Chairmen, A Report on the Question Box: 
Admissions, 542 
(Chairmen: Harold A. Adams, John A. Dunlop, Richard M. Keefe, 
and Joseph D. Kelley. Resource Persons: Laura M. Cross, Gretchen 
M. Happ, J. Everett Long, and Harland W. White. Recorders: 
Clarence R. Bergland, Irene M. Bozak, Paul C. Parker, and Value M. 
Williams) 
Registration and Records, 556 
(Chairmen: Floyd D. Boze, Donald R. Fitch, Carmelita B. Stanley, 
and James H. Wagner. Resource Persons: Katharine George, Mary 
A. Mulkey, Jack N. Williams, and Ernest Whitworth. Recorders: 
Leo M. Hauptman, Esther Kirchhoefer, Joseph A. Norton, and 
Richard S. Wolfe) 
Admissions, Registration, and Records, 564 
(Chairmen: Nadyne B. Bowen, John Mostert, and Charles H. 
Walker. Resource Persons: Elbert E. Bishop, Leon W. Gillaspie, and 
Warren G. Harding. Recorders: George H. Cramer, Roland H. 
Lewis, and Marjorie E. Wint) 
Fibel, Lewis R., A Uniform Reference Form, 210 
Smith, Kermit H., General Chairman of Panel Discussions (Lyle B. 
Leisenring, Associate General Chairman; Donn W. Hayes, General 
Recorder) 
(See Topics 40.1, 320.1, 390, 460, 500, 530, 640, 690.4, 690.5, 690.6, 
and 700 under respective Panel Chairmen) 
700. REGISTRATION 
Van Wormer, Glenn I., Panel Chairman, Registration Patterns, 512 
(Panel Members: James H. Ringer, Recorder; Robert G. Bernreuter, Eliza- 
beth A. Platt, and Kenneth R. Varner, Leaders) 
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CRANE & McGLENEN 
College Agents since 1890 
2620 N. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Write for details 
























A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost Home Pro. 
tection Plan the perfect answer to his 
need for a great deal of insurance now 
but less as the years go by—as his 
children grow up, savings and _ invest. 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off, 





At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy providing a $50,000 initial 
amount of insurance calls for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his first year net cost to $106.50, 
according to the current dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 
and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest amount of protection 
initially and reduces by schedule each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs, 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) is a unique, nonprofit 
life insurance company established by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve 
the field of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, university, nonprofit private 
school or nonprofit educational or research organization is eligible to apply for 
TIAA individual life insurance—regardless of whether the institution has a TIAA 
retirement plan. Do you qualify? If so, send for your personal illustration of the 
new Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger)—or use the coupon to 
ask for details on TIAA’s many other low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one will call on you. 


Please send information on: ¢ 


| TIAA 
| 730 Third Avenue O = 
New York 17, N.Y. L] other plans available. 


year policy of $ initial amount. 
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initid } THE 47th ANNUAL MEETING IN MIAMI BEACH 


vidend 
06.50. § AACRAO met for its Annual Meeting at the beautiful Deauville Hotel in Mi- 


year | imi Beach, Florida, April 18-21, 1961. 

The 817 registrants represented 43 of the 50 states and Canada, Mexico, 
sction 4 Haypt, and Iraq. 

needs, | Registration began on Sunday evening for those early arrivals who came to 
scape the cold and snow and enjoy the wonderful sunshine and vacation at- 
mosphere of Miami Beach, Registration continued on Monday followed by com- 
profit J mittee meetings and pre-convention tours to the University of Miami, Parrot 

Sent F fungle, and the Seaquarium. 

The Green Badge luncheon welcoming the new members to the organization 
rivate | was presided over by Alfred Thomas, Jr. of Arizona State University. A warm 
ly for | welcome was given to the “Green Badgers” and all members by Charles E. Har- 
TIAA § rll, President of AACRAO. Paul L. Trump, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
of the J search and Service, acquainted the new members with some of the professional 
jon t0 | problems they may encounter in his excellent talk entitled ‘‘A Challenge.” 

The annual meeting was formally called to order following the Green Badge 
luncheon by President Harrell and a welcome to Miami Beach and to Florida was 
atended by Dr. Robert Johns, Executive Vice President of the University of 

ADDRESSES, The first address was given by Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive 
Secretary, National Association of Secondary School principals, entitled After Ad- 
nission—W hat? The talk emphasized the importance of post-admission guid- 
ance, 

The second address was on the topic The Education that Lies Ahead given by 
Dr. R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records at the University of 
Tennessee. Dr. Thomason has attended his thirty-fist annual AACRAO meet- 
ing. 

Other addresses were given by Dr. John S. Allen, President of the University 
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of South Florida and Dr. Kenneth R. Williams, President of Dade County Jun. 
ior College. 

Every member is urged to read the full text of the addresses which ap 
later in College and University. 

WORKSHOPS. Included were the following topics: 

1. College Admission Studies 
2. Placement 
3. Machine Equipment—Office Machines in Selected Office Areas; Aq, 
vanced Data Processing Equipment and Application 
. Electronic Computers 
. Registration patterns 
Foreign Students 
. Transcript Adequacy 
. Critique of 1961 Edition, Credit Given by Education Institutions 
. High School—College Relations 
In addition to workshops, question box sessions were held on the following: 
1. Registration and Records 
2. Admissions 
3. Admission, Registration, and Records 

The chairmen reported excellent attendance and active participation in each of 
the sections and at’ both the sessions. A report from each sectional meeting will 
be published in the Summer issue of College and University. 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD. In keeping with the plan begun in 1959, the 
Distinguished Service Award, a plaque presented by Time, Life, and Sports Il 
lustrated upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, was awarded to 
L. Joseph Lins, Professor and Coordinator, Institutional Studies, University of 
Wisconsin. 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS. Honorary memberships with appropriate citations 
were awarded to: 

Elwood C. Kastner, Dean of Registration and Financial Aid, New York 
University 

John M. Rhoads, Vice President, Temple University 

R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Ten- 
nessee 


Pear 


OMAN AUD 


EXHIBITORS. The following suppliers of office equipment and services dem- 
onstrated the latest techniques and products. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 2323 North Pulaski Road 
tion Chicago, Illinois 
1200 Babbitt Road Richard F. Drake, Advertising 
Cleveland 17, Ohio Manager 
Donald E. Davis, Exhibit Coor- Dek Process, Inc. 
dinator 1829 East Creighton Avenue 
American Automatic Typewriter Com- Fort Wayne, Indiana 


pany Nicholas Litchin, Secretary 
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federal I. D. Equipment Corporation 
6530 Chase Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 
§. J. Penberthy, Jr., Sales Manager 
International Business Machines Cor- 
ration 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
F. J. Mischo, Manager, Business 
Shows Department 
laminators, Inc. 
5126 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bradley F. Norpell 
Perfect Photo Identification, Inc. 
2713 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
Louis Senescu, President 
Recordak Corporatior 
415 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Joseph R. Putlock 


Star Engraving Company 
P.O. Box 1207 
Houston 1, Texas 
Dan Procter, Executive Vice 
President 
The Welch Scientific Company 
1515 Sedgwick Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
R. E. Stanton, Superintendent 
E. A. Wright Company 
2545 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
Ellwood Hunter, Manager of 
Sales 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Division of International Education 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Charles C. Hauch, Specialist, 
Comparative Education, Western 
Hemisphere 








REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES UNDER VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, ROBERT E. HEWES 


Data and Definitions in Higher Education. One of the most exicting of the 
professional activities of AACRAO at the present time is the work of the Com. 
mittee on Minimum Data and Definitions in Higher Education. Stemming qj. 
rectly from the Glossary of Terms Used by Registrars and Admissions Officer; 
written by Robert E. Mahn of Ohio University, and published by AACRAO jin 
1956, the minimum data project seeks to expand the coverage beyond that of 
the Glossary to include data and definitions of terms in the entire field of higher 
education. 

For the purpose of allocating work to committee members, the field of higher 
education has been divided into the following general areas: 


1. administration 4. faculty 
2. curriculum 5. finances 
3. facilities 6. students 


A subcommittee is presently at work attempting to put into final form the identi. 
fication of minimum data that registrars and admissions officers should collec, 
store, and make available upon request with regard to enrolled students. Other 
subcommittees are working and will work in the other areas indicated. 

It is obvious from the areas identified that this committee transcends the ordi- 
nary field of interest of the registrar and admissions officer. Therefore, the roster 
of members includes representation from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the United States Office of Education, the National University Exten- 
sion Association, the Association of University Evening Colleges, Regional 
Higher Education Associations, Directors of Offices of Aids and Awards, the Na- 
tional Federation of Business Officers, and the American Council on Education. 

AACRAO members on the Minimum Data and Definitions Committee during 
1960-61 were Robert E, Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Robert 
E. Mahn, Ohio University; True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota; Henry 
F. Rossi, St. John’s University; and James K. Hitt, University of Kansas, Chat. 
man. 

A portion of the general session of April 19, was devoted to a panel discus 
sion of the progress to date and aims of the Committee on Minimum Data and 
Definitions in Higher Education. The members of the panel, besides Mr. Hewes 
and Mr. Hitt, were Dr. Herbert S. Conrad, Coordinator of Research, Division 
of Higher Education of the United States Office of Education, and Dr. Elmer D. 
West, Director, Office of Statistical Information and Research, American Coun- 


cil on Education. 
It is the ultimate goal of this committee to produce a publication of wider scope 
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yd wider utility than the Glossary of Terms, which in itself represented an ex- 
yemely useful beginning to the problem of identification and definition of data 
ighigher education. 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS. The committee met two times in Chicago. It was 

eed at the first meeting that, while the committee should continue to stress 
gheduling, there were other vital areas for concern. Record processing and stud- 
is applications using magnetic tape files will doubtless become significant tasks 
fr computers to do for registrars and admissions officers and the committee 
sould concern itself with these applications. It was felt that since these applica- 
tions are SO New, the committee could best help other institutions desiring infor- 
gation or advice on such procedures by doing everything possible to keep on top 
of developments in this area and to make pertinent information available to all 
comers. 

The second meeting was used to plan the two Miami workshops. These work- 
ops were planned so that a summary of significant work in the computer area 
yere available in outline form. Specific topics of concern or interest to the leaders 
yete presented in more detailed form. These included programming, planning 
for conversion from card to tape files, and scheduling. 

The University Calendar. The publication, The University Calendar, has been 
distributed to all members of AACRAO. A questionnaire is included in the pub- 
ication to determine possible interest in a clearing-house for calendar informa- 
tion, All members are urged to respond so that a representative reaction may be 
obtained. 

Admissions. During the past year the committee completed a questionnaire 
study of admissions officers. This study was based on a 25 per cent random sam- 
ile of colleges and universities stratified according to enrollment. Ninety-two per 
eat of the approximately 260 institutions in the sample completed and returned 
the questionnaire. Tabulation of the responses has been completed and a copy of 
the data may be obtained from Robert Hewes, Chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Activities. 

Office Management. The committee has decided to study the various facets of 
minal digit filing. It is aware of applications in other areas and would ap- 
meciate any reports or suggestions from any institutions of higher learning that 
my be using such a system, Correspondence should be directed to Lyle Leisen- 
ting, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Foreign Students. Several manuscripts are in the process of completion or in 
nocess of being published. Initial steps have been taken by members of the 
foreign Student Committee (in cooperation with the Council on Evaluation of 
foreign Student Credentials, which must approve all manuscripts in the World 
Hucation Series) to cooperate with the U.S. Office of Education in the distribu- 
ton of publications and recommendations that will be useful to registrars and 
missions officers in understanding systems of education in other countries. 
The recommendation has been made—with details still to be worked out—that 
ACRAO (in cooperation with the U.S. Office) formulate placement recom- 
nendations for future U.S. Government publications that deal with foreign edu- 
utional systems; in this way the distribution of information can be speeded up 
wnsiderably, By official action of the Council on Evaluation, however, “It is un- 
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derstood that this resolution will not replace the present World Education Series 
but will serve as a method of supplementing it.” 

Representatives from the foreign student committee participated in othe 
groups with similar interests. The conference, to which participants were invited 
from a wide variety of educational groups, gave primary attention to the attitude 
of foreign countries to educational standards in the U.S. It was an exceedingly yg, 
uable conference not only for members of AACRAO, but also for representatives 
from NAFSA, from various graduate schools, the Institute of International Edy. 
cation, and the American Council on Education, as well as for administrators on 
the college, university, and secondary level. All conference participants felt the 
urgency as well as the necessity of maintaining standards of education in the U§ 
that will merit the respect of educators overseas. 

They also participated in the Council on Evaluation of Foreign Student Cre. 
dentials, Washington, D.C., June 23-24, 1960, and the Fourth National Confer. 
ence on Exchange of Persons, sponsored by the Institute of International Educa. 
tion in San Francisco, November 30-December 3, 1960. 

A note of sadness was introduced by the death in June, 1960 of Clara Koe. 
nig, longtime leader in AACRAO’s foreign student program and editor-in-chief 
of the World Education Series, Active and intensely interested to the last day of 
her life in the forth-coming volumes of the World Education Series, her loss has 
obviously delayed the publication of volumes already in her hands for final proc 


essing. 


Suggestions for Future Study by the Committee: 


1. Assemble information on undergraduate programs overseas for Ameri- 
can students—their sponsorship, courses of study, qualifications for ad. 
mission, effectiveness, and standards of accomplishment. Included would 
be a list of Junior-Year-Abroad Programs. 

2. Study further the so-called “double academic standard” for foreign stu 
dents. The American Council on Education and the U.S. Office of Edu. 
cation will undoubtedly be glad to encourage and assist such a projec, 
This kind of study seems particularly important as ‘“‘new’’ nations come 
into prominence with constantly increasing requests for the education 
of youth in our country. 

3. Study scholarship opportunities for foreign students (outside of US. 
Government grants) in various types of U.S. institutions; that is if pos 
sible, formulate general policies and regulations that would be useful to 
different kinds of institutions in providing financial assistance for stu- 
dents from other countries. In view of the fact that private groups con 
nected with certain institutions sometimes exceed the limit of need and 
reason, feelings of disappointment too often develop among foreign stt- 
dents in other institutions (who actually have all the scholarship assis 
ance they need) because they receive somewhat less. Some guideposts in 
this area would indeed be useful to a wide variety of institutions seck- 
ing to establish fair and useful standards. 

4. Formulate a list of study opportunities abroad during the summer term 


for American students and faculty. 
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5, Look into further possibilities for actual student exchange between spe- 


cific institutions overseas and certain institutions in our country, assuming 
each institution would be willing to provide the necessary scholarship 


assistance. 


. Extend Inez Sepmeyer’s study of credit allowed by U.S. institutions for 


foreign study (published in College and University, Summer, 1960) to 


include countries less well known but now coming into prominence. 


. In preparation of future volumes for the World Education Series use 


every possible source of information, including the U.S.I.S. overseas, as 


recommended by President Arthur $. Adams in a recent release from the 
American Council on Education, 


Credit Given by Educational Institutions, A, Status and modifications for the 
1961 edition (distributed in March). All changes are experimental and subject 


to review. 


l, 
3 


3. 


4, 


The basic format and plan of Credit Given remains unchanged, 

It contains an institutional index with state rather than page references. 
It has been checked against the U.S. Office list of “diploma mills” and 
any such institutions were deleted. 

Regional accreditation has been checked against the official July, 1960 
list published by the National Association of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies (with cooperation in providing materials by the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting). 


. Using numerical and letter coding, areas of professional accreditation 


have been added (using lists provided by the National Commission on 
Accrediting for Professional Accreditation Agencies recognized by the 
National Commission and for colleges and universities regularly listed in 


Credit Given). 


. The cost of Credst Given has been increased to $2.00 per copy. 
. A footnote has been added for each state to show the agency or authority 


of the reporting institutions authorized to determine the transfer of 
credit. 


B, Basic plans and long range questions. 


z 


The reporting officers have generally agreed that all changes are desir- 
able; one person hoped that we would not change the philosophy of 
Credit Given so that it would no longer be an exchange of information 
as opposed to an accreditation listing. There has not been such a change 
and it is doubted that such a change is feasible. Another person has ques- 
tioned the professional accreditation listing on the grounds that (a) pro- 
fessional accreditation tends to be ambiguous, (b) it would lead to un- 
fair comparisons among institutions, and (c) such a listing is controver- 
sial. These points are worthy of serious consideration as we look ahead. 
They should not preclude going ahead on an experimental basis. 


. The question of which institutions should be listed in Credit Given is 


fundamental. The instructions to reporting officers have indicated the 
latest U.S, Office list of higher education institutions as the source list. 
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However, the list in Credit Given has never been editorially checked 
against the U.S. Office list and some institutions listed in the U.S, Office 
list are not in Credit Given. 
Also some institutions listed in the professional accreditation lists from 
the National Commission are not in Credit Given. These should be 
added (theological schools are the primary example). However, this yea 
the problem was circumvented by saying in the preface “professional ate 
creditation listings are for institutions regularly listed in Credit Given 
and are not intended to be comprehensive.” 

3. In any case where credit transfers at full value and the institution js po 
regionally accredited, a footnote should show the basis for the listing, 

The 1962 committee and editor will wish guidance on the following points 

(a) The continuation of the 1961 changes—perhaps budget will be a fa. 
tor. 
(b) The criteria for institutional listing. 

Special Publications. The following are the 1960-61 additions to AACRAO’s 
list of publications. 

WORLD EDUCATION SERIES: The Netherlands; Mexico; Venezuel, 

Methodology of Enrollment Projections for Colleges and Universities, by 
L. J. Lins. 

Retention of Records. 

Normative Data on the Utilization of Instructional Space in Colleges anj 
Universities, by James I. Doi and Keith L. Scott. 

The University Calendar. 

Newsletter, Spring 1960 and Winter 1961 Numbers. 

Credit Given continues to be published independently of the committee, 

Printing and initial distribution routines continue to be handled effectively by 
the Banta Company of Menasha, Wisconsin. Under present arrangements type is 
held for thirty days. 

Storage, sales, and promotional routines have been consolidated with the Pub. 
lications Division of the American Council on Education. Determination of sale 
price of individual items is by ‘‘mutual agreement.” Under the arrangement the 
Association has a responsibility for publications “‘of interest to higher edua- 
tion.” The Association receives 50 per cent of gross sales income less a 15 cent 
per free item handling charge. 

Initial distribution of publications by Banta is to the entire College and Uni. 
versity list (approximately 2300 names). World Education Series pamphlets 
have an additional distribution to the thousand NAFSA members, and to mem- 
bers of the Association of Graduate Schools. Authors, contributors, and other 
“special” categories of persons receive copies before sale copies are forwarded to 
ACE. It has been the judgment of the committee and the executive committee 
that a relatively broad distribution is advantageous, even though in some in 
stances the sale potential may be affected to a small degree. 

Methodology of Enrollment Projections was copyrighted at the request of the 
author. The general policy is not to copyright Association publications. 
Additional manuscripts were nearing completion at the time of the annul 
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meeting. In the World Education Series, manuscripts on Argentina, Austria, 
france, and Italy are forthcoming. The Council on Evaluation expects to initiate 
ublication of placement recommendation leaflets for the bulletins issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The Evaluation and Standards Committee has a projected publication. 

The publication of an alphabetical roster of members in the last issue of the 
Newsletter was an innovation which has been well received. The increased cost 
this entailed was offset in large part by the inclusion of the Television Committee 
Report. 

Me McCarrel has deposited in the new headquarters of ACAC in Chicago a 
set of our publications, accompanied by ACE descriptive order forms. 

Machine Equipment. Within a short time the membership will receive the 
Machine Equipment Committee’s Supplement to the Office Machine Equipment 
Handbook which was published in March, 1959. 

Some new topics to which the committee is giving consideration are terminal 
digit filing, uniform coding systems for foreign students and foreign colleges, 
and a coding system for American colleges and universities. The impact of elec- 
tronic computing equipment, IBM 1401 machines for example, upon records and 
their reproduction is another topic under investigation. Duplicating, microfilm- 
ing, photocopying, punched card, and student photo identification card equip- 
ment are other areas of study. 

Relations with Association of American Colleges and The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. The committee had a meeting in Chicago on October 5. 
The discussion centered around a proposed research project on student transfer 
which had been initiated previously by the committee. An application to the 
United States Office of Education for money to conduct this study has been ap- 
proved, and as of this writing the contract is being drawn up in detail. 

The director of the study is Dr. Leland Medsker of the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University of California. He will have the general 
supervision of the program. A study director is now being sought to carry on the 
details of the study which will last for a period of approximately two and one- 
half years. It is anticipated that this study will be of great help to junior colleges, 
to senior colleges, and to admissions officers in doing justice to transfer students. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to the discussion of possible future 
areas of consideration by the committee; some of which are: “the availability 
of financial aid to transfer students from junior colleges; the existence of ‘un- 
necessary’ duplications in certain specialized offerings of junior colleges and 
senior colleges in the same geographical area; the image of the junior college and 
how it can be more effectively transmitted ; a study of comparative grading prac- 
tices in junior and senior colleges.’ 

Catalogues and Bulletins. The final meeting was held on April 18, 1961. Many 
topics pertinent to the catalogue and other college publications were discussed 
with enthusiasm and genuine interest. The committee recommended that 
AACRAO, through this committee, survey the whole publication field of the 
wlleges and universities toward the development of an adequate publications 


puide, 
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It is the sense of the committee that the majority of admissions officers anq 
registrars play some role in the development of college and university public. 
tions with respect to catalogues, bulletins, and promotional materials. Through a 
well-devised questionnaire it hopes to learn the purposes, trends, and methods of 
any college catalogue, bulletin, or promotional material. After the survey, an a. 
tempt will be made to devise an adequate guide to aid in uniformity of College 
and university publications, Variations in production, cost, and distribution jead 
to serious problems in the distribution of information, and the current committe. 
has recommended that the 1961-62 committee look toward the development of 
an adequate guide. 

Transcript Adequacy. The most important work of the transcript adequacy 
committee has been in the attempt to get members to review the guide, to use 
it in the preparation of new records, and for the general over-all improvement of 
their transcripts. This has been accomplished to some extent by the participation 
in workshops and by papers presented by association members. 

High School-College Relations. The joint committee of AACRAO and 
NASSP met in Washington, D.C. on January 9 and 10, 1961. It was recom. 
mended then that a revision of School-College Cooperation—An Obligation to 
Youth be proposed to the parent committee of AACRAO. Such a revision was 
planned at the meeting which convened April 18, 1961. 

The committee continues to be concerned with the necessity faced by admis. 
sions personnel of dealing with great numbers of applicants for admission. The 
danger lies in the possibility of losing the individual in the mass, instead of us. 
ing new technics to achieve better selection and placement. Experimentation in 
the area is greatly encouraged so long as individual consideration continues to be 
of primary importance. | 

Representative to the National Association of State Approval Agencies, Dean 
R. E. Summers of the University of Minnesota. It was a pleasure for me to rep- 
resent the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission Officers 
in the 1960 Annual Conference of the National Association of State Approval 
Agencies. In addition to this assignment, and besides representing the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, I served as the college and university consultant to the Associa- 
tion and gave the opening talk in the session on the relationships between edu- 
cational institutions and the Veterans Administration. Matters of primary inter- 
est to AACRAO had to do with veterans education and training and accredita- 
tion of schools. Because top officials of the Veterans Administration were present 
and because the meeting involved the state commissioners of education, or their 
representatives on accreditation, it was possible to obtain direct answers to some 
questions and to find ways of proceeding with others. 

There was, of course, discussion of the prospects for extension of Public Law 
550. The conference had the report that the House of Representatives was not 
expected to take action in the current session of Congress, but that some pro- 
vision of benefits for cold war veterans might be made in the next Congres- 
sional session. This Association passed a resolution calling on the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs to support appropriate legislation to 
provide education and training for veterans who entered military service after 
January 31, 1955. Justice, equity, and the educational and economic needs of the 
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yterans and of the nation were given as the immediate reasons for this legisla- 
tion, specifically S-1138. 

Educational benefits for orphans of veterans, as provided for under Public Law 
634, were discussed at some length. Colleges and universities will be involved 
in providing this education for a number of years, inasmuch as the eligible or- 
hans range in age from some not yet born to those approximately 27 years old. 
Avery high percentage of the eligible young people take college training. An 
interesting observation on dealing with these orphans is that some are adopted 
children who do not know that they have foster parents, hence colleges need to 
york through parents or guardians and to use caution in disclosing certain legal 
details to the students themselves. 

Some colleges have had difficulty in certifying for benefits those veterans who 
tke mixed graduate and undergraduate programs—programs in the graduate 
ghool which involve courses sometimes patronized by undergraduate students. 
It was possible to obtain from the V.A. representatives the assurance that, for 
sudents registered at the graduate level, the V.A. will not go back of the certifi- 
ation of the institution so as to make any separate load calculation for the un- 
dergraduate portion of the instruction or for non-research work in graduate 
study. 

My university had filed with the regional V.A. administrator a protest con- 
cetning the loss of benefits of certain of our exceptionally good students who, 
late in their period of eligibility for benefits, “interrupted” temporarily for the 
urpose of taking National Science Foundation Fellowships or other educational 
grants from the Federal Government. The notice of non-renewal of these grants 
often comes late to the student, when they are unable to resume veterans benefits 
short of twelve months beyond the time of their interruption. Thus, some of the 
best students have been deprived of their residual educational entitlement be- 
quse, temporarily, they qualify for other Government support. We were as- 
sured—and I have obtained copies of the administrative regulation on this—that 
when the suspension of a veteran’s training ends during the normal vacation pe- ° 
tiod or any other period when it is not possible for him to enter school or ob- 
tain a full or normal schedule of courses, a suspension of training in excess of 
twelve months shall be considered as due to conditions beyond the veteran’s con- 
trol and not such as to deprive him of further educational entitlement. Mr. T. O. 
Kraabel, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation and Educational Services in the 
central office of the Veterans Administration, said that he would advise re- 
gional directors of this, presumably answering the appeal which the University 
of Minnesota made almost a year ago. We may not have solved the problem of 
the veteran who interrupts to take a government fellowship for more than one 
year. 

A problem has arisen around the continuance in junior college of student- 
veterans who begin in a junior college and who wish to continue there beyond 


‘ the associate in arts degree or for more than two years of total collegiate training. 
‘These trainees are required to obtain from a four-year college an evaluation of 


the planned further work as it applies to a regular bachelor’s degree. Colleges 
and universities will be called on to provide a rather extensive service to a large 
gtoup of students who for the most part have no intention of matriculating in 
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the institutions to which they turn for credentials analysis. A great burden fal}, 
on the higher institutions and there are raised some very acute problems of sty, 
dent advisement. In some geographic areas the state colleges are refusing to give 
this credentials service, or to provide the “laundry list” of courses, as it is called 
The problem has been most acute at the University of California. I am to work 
with a representative of the University of California in presenting the problen 
to the Veterans Administration so that the Director of V.R.&E. Services may do 
something to alleviate the burden on the colleges. 

Since the publicity given to the A.C.E. publication of American Degree Milly 
many state governments and state departments of education have interested 
themselves in the authority of organizations to grant degrees. The National As, 
sociation of State Approval Agencies, as an organization stemming from state 
departments of education, believes itself to be vitally concerned with degree and 
diploma mills and with the control of them. It has offered its assistance to the 
U.S. Office of Education in this and has been critical of action taken by that 
office, especially with reference to correspondence study schools. The repre. 
sentative present from the U.S. Office was invited to work more closely with 
the Association and with state departments, and an April 11, 1960 statement by 
Secretary Arthur S. Fleming was passed out at the meeting. Not only do many 
states have no legal controls applicable to degree granting organizations, but als 
much difficulty stems from lack of definition of what constitutes a degree or 
diploma and what is to be considered as a college. The California Assembly Bill 
No. 6 of April 1958 was referred to as a means for effective control, if legish. 
tion can be backed up by logical and effective action on the part of the State 
Attorney General. See also Suggested State Legislation of the Council of State 
Governments. 

Much difficulty has arisen in the accreditation of schools of correspondence 
study and the National University Extension Association is now working with 
the Association of State Approval Agencies in an effort to remedy this. Some of 
these accreditation matters are currently before Mr. William K. Selden, Exec. 
tive Secretary of the National Commission on Accrediting, and it is hoped that 
better working relationships can be evolved and that confidence can be developed 
in suitable accrediting agencies for these schools. 

It was surprising to me that so little reference is made to the Credit Given 
publication of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers when there is discussion of recognized colleges and universities. It was 
therefore my suggestion that a copy of the publication should be sent to the 
office of each state commissioner of education in the fifty states and to the US. 
Office of Education, along with a brief covering letter which will draw attention 
to the publication and to its possible and proper uses. 

Constitution and By-Laws. The change in the constitution of AACRAO con- 
cerning membership and fees which had been proposed by the Committee on 
Contitution and By-Laws was approved at the business session at the meeting in 
Miami. Membership in the Association is now either (a) institutional, (b) hon- 
orary personal, (c) organizational, or (d) professional, with the following an- 
nual fees: 
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(a) Institutional Membership 
One institutional member representative—$25.00 An increment of 
$10.00 for each added institutional member representative 

(b) Honorary Personal Membership—There shall be no membership fee 
for honorary personal members 

(c) Organizational Membership—$25.00 

(d) Professional Membership—$10.00 


The full content of these changes will be found in the report of the business 
gssion in the Summer issue of College and University. 


REPORT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF REGIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION, 
JAMES K. HITT, MIAMI BEACH, 1961 


The Vice President in Charge of Regional Associations and Membership Pro- 
motion has three primary responsibilities: Regional Association, Membership 
Promotion, and Editor of the semi-annual AACRAO Newsletter. 

Regional Associations. There are thirty-one regional associations affiliated 
vith AACRAO at the present time. Twenty-five of these are “‘single-state’” re- 
sionals and the remaining six comprise regions of two or more states. Some effort 
has been made to encourage some of the single-state associations to combine to 
become multi-state regionals, on the assumption that this would produce a 
tronger organization. There has also been some discussion of formation of re- 
sional associations of institutions of similar size and interest, located in several 
states. 

I have attempted to remain in contact with the president of each regional as- 
sciation throughout the year. As Regional Associations Editor of College and 
University, I prepare summaries of the meetings of regional associations for publi- 
ation in College and University. The Fall, 1960, issue contains reports of meet- 
ings of ten regional associations, while reports of meetings of twenty-one regional 
associations were printed in the Spring, 1961, issue. 

Upon request of the regional associations, arrangements are made to furnish 
representatives of AACRAO, most often members of the executive committee, at 
AACRAO expense, to be speakers at regional association meetings. Over the past 
year, nineteen such speaking engagements were arranged with the regional asso- 
dations of AACRAO. 

Each regional association designates a representative to the Council of Re- 
gional Associations, which meets at the time of the annual AACRAO meeting. 
At the meetings of the council, we discuss means by which AACRAO can be of 
greater assistance to its regional associations, ways in which regional associations 
an be of greater assistance to AACRAO, and ways in which both AACRAO and 
the regional associations can, by working together, assist the individual registrar 
and admissions officer in obtaining professional status and in accomplishing his 
wotk more skillfully and efficiently. The meetings of the Council of Regional 
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Associations are not limited to the official representatives; any member of 
AACRAO who wishes to attend and participate is welcome to do so. 

Also included on the program of the annual meeting are the regional association 
luncheons, an opportunity for the members of each regional assoication to haye 
lunch together at least once while away from home at the national meeting, I wish 
at this time to express my gratitude to Mr. Sam Baptista of Dade County Junio; 
College, for his help with the local arrangements for the regional association 
luncheons at Miami Beach. 

Membership. Membership correspondence is carried on continuously through. 
out the year. Throughout the past year an effort was made to encourage member. 
ship on the part of individuals who have already shown an interest in AACRAQ 
by their participation on various committees and at annual meetings, withoy 
actually being members. 


Since June 30, 1960, 77 new members have joined AACRAO. Thirty-two of - 


these have been institutional members, and the remaining 45 are associate mem. 
bers. 

AACRAO Newsletter. The AACRAO Newsletter, a semiannual report of As. 
sociation activities, has assumed this general format: The Spring issue appears as 
soon as possible after the annual meeting, and contains a summary of major events 
taking place at the annual meeting, primarily for the information of those not 
able to attend. Also included in this issue are reports of officers and a list of 
AACRAO committees for the coming year. This issue also provides a means by 
which the executive committee can publicize to the membership any other items 
of particular importance, and serves also to announce the times and places of fu. 
ture annual meetings. 

The Winter issue appears soon after the meeting of the executive committee in 
early November, and contains greetings from the President, an outline of the 
program of the next annual meeting, a report of actions taken at the fall meeting 
of the executive committee, a directory of regional associations, and such other 
special reports as are deemed to be timely and of interest. An alphabetic roster of 
all AACRAO members appeared for the first time, in the Winter issue of 1961, 
causing much favorable comment. (A list of members by state, arranged alpha- 
betically by institution within the state, appears periodically in College and Uni- 
versity.) 

The office of the Vice President in Charge of Regional Associations and Mem. 
bership Promotion constitutes a most important communication channel for the 
executive committee of AACRAO through its regional associations to its mem- 
bership. The capabilities of this channel have not yet been fully exploited, and I 
urge that the executive committee and the incoming vice president continue to 
study the possibilities for further development of the office. I feel that some prog- 
ress has been made although many things are yet undone. 

I have enjoyed greatly my three-year tour of duty as Vice President in Charge 
of Regional Associations and Membership Promotion, and I should like at this 

time to thank the executive committee and the members of AACRAO for the 
many ways they have assisted me in performing the responsibilities of this posi- 
tion. 
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IXECUTIVE 

president, Ted McCarrel, State University 
of Iowa 

president-Elect, E. Vincent O’Brien, Ford- 
ham University 

seretary (1961-64), Robert E. Mahn, Ohio 
University 

treasurer (1959-62), Endicott A. Batch- 
elder, Tulane University 

Vice-President in Charge of Regional As- 
sociations and Membership Promotion 
(1961-64), Marjorie M. Cutler, Uni- 
versity of Denver 

Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities (1960-63), Robert E. Hewes, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
itor (1960-63), S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest 
College 

Member-at-Large (1960-62), Harvey Hall, 
Stanford University 

Member-at-Large (1961-63), Clarice Slusher, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Past President, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana 
University 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


Editor, S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 
Villiam Glasgow Bowling, Washington 
University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 
Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

Agnes C. Mulligan, City College of New 
York 

Nancy H. Rutter, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Gallaudet College 


BUDGET 


Chairman, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Endicott A. Batchelder, Tulane University 
Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Endicott A. Batchelder, Tulane University 
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COMMITTEES, 1961-1962 


Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 

E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Chairman, J. Douglas Conner, Southern 
Methodist University 

Clifford Constance, University of Oregon 

Laura Cross, University of Wichita 

Kenneth Raab, North Carolina State Col- 
lege 

Nell Rothschild, Packer Collegiate Institute 

Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 

David Windsor, University of Arizona 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Chairman, Edward G. Groesbeck, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
Associate Chairman, 

Hopkins University 
William F. Adams, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Florence N. Brady, Occidental College 
Leo Hauptman, Ball State Teachers College 
J. Everett Long, University of Washington 
Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 
O. W. Wagner, Washington University 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Chairman (Exofficio), Robert E. Mahn, 
Ohio University 

David P. Arata, University of Santa Clara 

Clarence R. Bergland, Long Beach State 
College 

Inez Frayseth, St. Olaf’s College 

Alice Smith, University of Omaha 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College 

Value M. Williams, DePauw University 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Irene Davis, Johns 


Chairman (1960-62), Alfred Thomas, Jr., 
Arizona State University 

(1960-62), Ernest Whitworth, University 
of Pennsylvania 

(1961-62), H. Dean Burdick, Colorado - 
School of Mines (first alternate) 
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(1961-62), Ruby M. McKenzie, University 
of North Dakota 

(1961-62), Garland G, Parker, University 
of Cincinnati 

(1961-62), Henry F. Rossi, St. John’s Uni- 
versity 

(1961-62), Eleanor Tibbetts, Gallaudet Col- 
lege (second alternate) 

(1961-63), J. Everett Long, West Virginia 
University 

(1961-63), William Strain, Indiana Univer- 
sity 


RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman, C. R. Maxam, Butler University 

William M. Beasley, East Tennessee State 
College 

Ruth Jass, Bradley University 

Mary A. Mulkey, Pratt Institute 

Maurice Murphy, Duquesne University 


A, GENERAL COMMITTEE ON PRO- 
PESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Chairman, Robert Hewes, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota 

Edward M. Stout, DePaul University 

Paul L. Trump, University of Wisconsin 

Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


B, ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRAC- 
TICES 


Chairman, Virgil J. O'Connor, U.S.A.F. 
Academy 

C. Watson Algire, University of Maryland 

William Brinkley, Duke University 

Phillip Byers, Ohio State University 

Charles Elton, University of Kentucky 

Byron Groesbeck, University of Michigan 

Alton B. Lee, Baylor University 

David Muirhead, University of Colorado 

John Steinbaugh, University of Southern 
California 

Harold Temmer, University of Illinois— 
Navy Pier 

Clifford Wing, Jr., Tulane University 


C. CATALOGUES AND BULLETINS 


Chairman, Charles Bernard, University of 
North Carolina 

Col. F. H. Barksdale, Virginia Military In- 
stitute 

Luther Bledsoe, Marshall University 

James Clarke, Howard College 

Ray J. Fellinger, Xavier’ University 

Robert Gebhartsbauer, University of Dela- 
ware ; 
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Donn Hayes, Boston University 

E. W. Lautenschlager, University of Vir. 
ginia 

Stella Mortis, Colorado State University 

Clarence Smith, University of Miamj 

V. Jean Whittaker, Eastern Baptist College 


D. FOREIGN STUDENT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Eunice Chapman, Hastings Col. 
lege 

Robert Tschan (Secretary), Pennsylvania 
State University 

William H. Strain, Coordinator, World 
Education Series, Indiana University 

John Mostert, Editor, World Education 
Series, Moody Bible Institute 

Paul Chalmers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Albert L. Clary, Louisiana State University 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

Leo R. Dowling, NAFSA, Indiana Univer. 
sity 

Charles C. Hauch, U. S. Office of Education 

Leola Hays, University of Wisconsin 

Beatrice Hyslop, Hunter College 

Hattie Jarmon, International 
Agency, State Department 

R. M. Keefe, St. Louis University 

Beryl McManus, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Linford A. Marquart, National College of 
Education 

David Muirhead, University of Colorado 

Beatrice Pearce, University of Washington 

Martena Sasnett, Pasadena, California 

Inez Sepmeyer, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Donald Shank, 
Education 

George P. Springer, Yale University 

Elliott J. Taylor, College of the Pacific 

Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State Univer. 
sity 

J. Richard Toven, New York University 

Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 


Cooperation 


Institute of International 


E. CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Chairman and Editor, T. E. Kellogg, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

W. A. Cox, State University of Iowa 


George Kramer, Rutgers University 


F. HIGH SCHOOL—COLLEGE RELA.- 
TIONS 


* Chairman, Ellsworth Gerritz, Kansas State 


University 
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Vyrold A. Adams, University of Washing- 


3 nm 
ih Baird, Kansas State College of Pitts- 


burg 
ther Bledsoe, Marshall University 


y,P. Bowman, Austin Peay State College, 
(latksville, Tennessee 

floyd Boze, ‘Texas Technological College 
illiam Brinkley, Duke University 

y, Dean Burdick, Colorado School of 
Mines 

Villiam L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute 
of Technology 

uty C. Carroll, University of New Hamp- 
shire 

yarguerite Carter, Stratford College 

gilliam Chatfield, State Teachers College 
of Connecticut 

iin M. Daniels, Carnegie Institute of 
’ Technology 

fine DeVaul, Iowa State University 


Tmald DuSault, University of Idaho 


bert Ellis, University of Mississippi 

jal Gardner, Providence College ; 
tymond Girod, Oklahoma State University 
john S. Hafer, Syracuse University 

jo Hays, University of Wisconsin 

¢ J. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana College 
jihard Keefe, St. Louis University 

iT. E. Kellogg, University of Minnesota 
filliam Lammers, Springfield College, 
Massachusetts 

[C MacGregor, University of Mew Mex- 
ico 

liby McKenzie, University of North Da- 
kota 

LE McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 
jk Morton, Oregon College of Education 
eph A. Norton, University of Utah 
iiward R. Ott, University of Delaware 
(itherine Rich, Catholic University 

tering Shaw, Purdue University 

ick Shirley, University of Nevada 

Gater Short, University of Arkansas 

Alice C. Smith, University of Omaha 

ko Smith, Montana State University 

funk H. Spain, Jr., University of South 
Florida 

lloyd Sprouse, Ohio State University 

foward W. Stepp, Princeton University 
lebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson 

Knneth N. Vickery, Clemson Agricultural 
College 

fugenie Walker, Northern Illinois Uni- 


versity 
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Katharine Walker, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Ernest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Gayle Wilson, University of Michigan 


*David Windsor, University of Arizona 


* Steering Committee 


G. PLACEMENT 

Chairman, Worth Fletcher, University of 
Wichita 

George Bradley, Rhode Island School of 
Design 

Raymond Strong, University of North Car- 


olina a 
Margaret Wuller, St. Louis University 


H. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chairman, Robert E. Mahn, Ohio Univer- 
sity 

Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 
S. A. Nock, Cedar Crest College 


I, MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Chairman, Kenneth Varner, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa State University 

Charles Hurd, Columbia University 

Merlin Miller, University of Michigan 


Don Scherer, Indiana University 
John Tompkins, North Texas State College 


J. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRAC- 
TICES 


Chairman, Rudolph Morris, Northeastern 
University 

Marshall Beard, State College of Iowa 

Franklin O. Fingles, University of Con- 
necticut 

Lyle Leisenring, Michigan State University 

Milton Noble, Brown University 


Byron Shipp, University of Texas 
Ramon A, Vitulli, University of Houston 


K. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Chairman, Paul Trump, University of Wis- 
consin 

Robert Grose, Amherst College 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Henry Rossi, St. John’s University 

C. W. Sanford, University of Jilinois 

Richard Tuthill, Duke University 
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K-1. SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENROLL- 

MENT STUDIES 

Reporting, Migration, Projection 

Chairman, L. Joseph Lins, University of 
Wisconsin 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Garland Parker, University of Cincinnati 
Nelson M. Parkhurst, Purdue University 


Ronald Thompson, Ohio State University 

William J. VanCleve, University of Chi- 
cago 

K-2. SUB-COMMITTEE ON _ SPACE 

UTILIZATION 


Chairman, Kermit Smith, Michigan State 
University 


Harlan D, Bareither, University of Illinois 


K-3. SUB-COMMITTEE ON ELECTRON- 

IC COMPUTERS 

Chairman, John Chaney, University of Illi- 
nois 

Olaf Davidson, University of Wisconsin 

Robert E. Holz, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Betty Gahringer, University of Washington 

Martin Zeigler, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 

K-4. SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 

WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 


K-5. SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE UNI- 
VERSITY CALENDAR 
Chairman, Warren Wells, 
Institute of Technology 
Everard Pinneo, University of Pittsburgh 
Henry Pixley, Wayne State University 
Robin Robinson, Dartmouth College 
Paul E. Thune, Valparaiso University 
Wherry Zingg, Rutgers University 


K-6. SUB-COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM 

DATA AND DEFINITIONS 

Chairman, James K. Hitt, University of 
Kansas 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota 

Paul Trump, University of Wisconsin 

(Representatives of other national groups) 


L. PERMANENT RECORDS AND TRAN- 

SCRIPT ADEQUACY 

Chairman, Calvin Cumbie, Texas Christian 
University 

Hazel E. Benn, U. S. Marine Corps 


Massachusetts 
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Mildred Covey, Goucher College 

W. Y. Harris, University of Wisconsin 
John M. Houchens, University of Louisville 
Naomi McCracken, U.S.A.F, Academy 
Truman Pouncey, St. Cloud State College 
R. E, Summers, University of Minnesota 
Harland White, Purdue University 


M. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON THE EVALUATION OR 


FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 
Eunice Chapman, Hastings College 
Hattie Jarmon, International Cooperation 
Agency, State Department 
John Mostert, Moody Bible Institute 
William H. Strain, Indiana University 
Robert Tschan, Pennsylvania State Univer. 
sity 
N. COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERI. 
CAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman, C. E. Harrell, Indiana University 
Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 


O. RELATIONS WITH THE COUNCIL 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
Robert Grose, Amherst College 

Robert E. Hewes, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 
P. INTER-ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


(American Association of Collegiate Reg. 
istrars and Admissions Officers, American 
College Personnel Association, National As- 
sociation of Student Personnel Administra 
tors, National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors) 
*General Chairman, E. C. Seyler, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 


AACRAO Members: 
Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 


Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
Howard W. Stepp, Princeton University 


Sub-Committees: 
Robert Grose, Professional and Educational 
Student Personnel, Amherst College 
Robert E. Hewes, Relations with Research 
Centers for Higher Education, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

E. C. Seyler, Relations with Academic 
Deans and other Administrative Officers, 
University of Illinois 

Robert L. Taylor, Relations with Accredit- 
ing Agencies, City College of New York 


* Each Association is represented by four 
members on the General Committee. 
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REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE’ §S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NA- 


| rRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD TIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STATE AD. 


jmest Whitworth, University of Pennsyl- PROVAL AGENCIES 


vania R. E. Summers, University of Minnesota 


) y, REPRESENTATIVE TO AMERICAN 


COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM 
Harold Temmer, University of Illinois 


THOMPSON STUDY TO BE AVAILABLE 
BY SEPTEMBER 1 


Members will be pleased to learn that Dean Ronald B, Thompson's Enroll- 
ment Projections for Higher Education, 1961-1978 will be published by the 
Association and forwarded to its members and their presidents by September 1. 
Enrollment is projected tor each state and the nation as a whole, making it the 
most comprehensive report available. 


FUTURE MEETINGS 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of AACRAO will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach and Muehlebach Towers in Kansas City from Tuesday, April 24 to 
Friday, April 27. James K. Hitt of the University of Kansas is chairman of local 


arrangements. 
In 1963 the meeting will be held in New York City, in 1964 in Omaha, in 


} 1965 in Chicago, and in 1966 in Phoenix. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 





Since becoming your president, to serve for the first year of our second half 
entury, I have been impressed by three things: the activities and resulting 
srength of our Regional Associations, the very significant contributions being 
mde to higher education by our members as they serve in their own institutions 
don our Association committees, and the high esteem in which our Association 
isheld by all in higher education. 

I would be less than human were I not proud of our Association’s reputation. 
lach of our members, as an individual and as a member of our Association, is 
0 be congratulated on his part in the accomplishments which have added and 
continue to add so greatly to our stature. 

Ours is indeed a working organization and, in this connection, we all know the 
importance of our Annual Meeting. I urge you to be present next April in 
Miami Beach. The program will be stimulating and practical. I am confident you 
wil learn a great deal, and in Miami “if you don’t have a good time it will be 
because you don’t want to.” I will look forward to seeing you there. 


Sincerely, 


CHARLES E. HARRELL, President 











PREVIEW OF MIAMI BEACH 
TED McCarRrEL, President-Elect 


Mark your calendar now and start making your plans to attend! 


The convention hotel is the Deauville, on the Ocean at 67th Street and Collins Avenue, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

A Preliminary Program and hotel reservation card will be mailed to all AACRAO mem. 
bers in January. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18 
12:00 M. The Green Badge Luncheon 
3:00 P.M. Opening General Session 
3:45- 5:00 P.M. Question Box 
7:30 P.M. “Professional Growth”—a special session for new and down. 
trodden registrars, who would like to up-grade themselyes 
(Optional ) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 
9:00-11:30 A.M. General Session: Report of Progress on Minimum Data and Def. 
nitions Committee, and Business Meeting 
12:00- 1:45 P.M. Regional Association Luncheons 
2:00- 3:15 P.M. Workshops 
3:30- 5:00 P.M. Workshops 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 
9:00-11:30 a.M. General Session and Business Meeting 
1:30- 3:00 P.M. Workshops 
3:15- 4:30 P.M. Workshops 
6:30 P.M. Banquet 
Toastmaster—R. M. Keefe 


FripAy, APRIL 21 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Question Box 
11:15-11:45 A.M. Closing General Session 


SPEAKERS FOR THE GENERAL SESSIONS INCLUDE: 


President Jay F. W. Pearson, University of Miami 

Dr. R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Tennessee 

Dr. Benjamin Rogers, Vice President-Dean, University of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, 
Florida 


The Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee is E. M. McCracken, University 
of Miami; the Co-Chairman is Clarence Smith, University of Miami. 
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FALL MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HATTIE JARMON, Secretary 


The Executive Committee met in New York City on October 31 and Novem- 
per 1 to discuss plans for the April meeting in Miami Beach, and to transact 
other business needing the attention of the Executive Committee at this time. 

As you will see from the program outline, the over-all time devoted to the 
jnnual meeting has been shortened by one day, so that it officially opens at noon 
on Tuesday, and closes at noon on Friday. A preliminary program and other in- 
formational material will be mailed to all members of the Association in early 
january, 1961. There will be subsequent mailings between that time and April. 
Kermit Smith, Registrar, Michigan State University, will be chairman of the 
workshop sessions, and requests that you let him know of any topics you would 
lke to have discussed at the workshops. , 

The 1961 issue of ‘‘Report of Credit Given by Educational Institutions,” one 
of the most popular and useful publications of AACRAO, will contain new in- 
formation not previously tabulated, relating to the regional and professional 
ucreditation of the institutions listed. Information about accreditation will be 
supplied editorially, for consistency and in order to localize responsibility. The 
Executive Committee believes generally that this new information will improve 
the utility of this publication. 

Despite the comparative inactivity in induction of men into the Armed Forces 
othe part of Selective Service, the Executive Committee believes that registrars 
should continue in their efforts to provide information to students about Selec- 
tive Service, and assistance to students in their relations with local Selective 
Service Boards. In particular, students should be encouraged to take the Selec- 
tive Service College Qualification Test which is administered annually by the 
Selective Service System. Although the information derived from this test may 
not be of great importance to the student now, it could be of value to him later, 
either in the event of national emergency, or as he makes plans for further study 
atthe graduate level. 

The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws presented an amended proposal 
for revision of the Constitution with regard to membership and dues. The Execu- 
tive Committee received this recommendation, made minor changes, and referred 
the matter back to the Constitution and By-Laws Committee. A formal report 
will be presented to the membership at the Miami Beach meeting. 

The Executive Committee reviewed its long-standing policy providing for 
reimbursement of members for expenses incurred in the conduct of Association 
business, and for modest honoraria for those who render special services and 
devote exceptional amounts of time to affairs of the Association. After giving 
these matters full discussion, it was voted to continue this policy. 

The Executive Committee voted to make mailing lists of AACRAO members 
wailable, subject to prior approval of the President, to institutions and organiza- 
tions requesting this service, provided their motives are generally educational and 
aot commercial. 











U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION FURNISHES ASSISTANCE 
IN THE CERTIFICATION OF ACADEMIC CRE- 
DENTIALS FOR USE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


The “legalization” of the American academic credentials earned by foreign 
students was discussed by Martena T. Sasnett and Theresa B. Wilkins in Supple. 
ment No. 1 to the Admission and Placement of Foreign Students, published by 
the Institute of International Education in cooperation with the American As. 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in January of 1959. 
This article dealt with the certification, authentication, and legalization of trap. 
scripts and other university documents, of foreign students returning home, and 
American students wishing to seek employment overseas. All who work in the 
field of transcript production appreciate very much the efforts of the Office of 
Education in simplifying this procedure. 

The following summary of procedure is repeated for the information of those 
who may be experiencing difficulty in certifying their credentials to overseas 
agencies: 


PROCEDURE IN THE CERTIFICATION OF ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS 


The Office of Education is responsible for certifying to the academic creden. 
tials of foreign students returning to their own countries or of United States 
citizens going abroad for study or employment. This operation is part of a 
certification-authentication-legalization function in which the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of State, and appropriate em. 
bassy participate. The steps in this procedure are: 


(1) The registrar or apropriate official of the institution in which the credential has 
been earned furnishes the Office with an official copy of the transcript, diploma 
or similar credential. 

(2) The Office issues a certification attesting to the validity of the document and the 


status of the institution. This document, bearing a covering statement signed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and carrying the 
seal of the Department, is forwarded to the Department of State for authentication. 


(3) The Department of State for the fee of $2.50, payable in advance, authenticates 
the seal of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Department of 


State transmits the document with its authentication to the appropriate embassy 
for legalization. 

(4) The embassy, also for a fee which varies from embassy to embassy, legalizes the 
credential. 


The registrar of the institution should furnish the Office with an official copy 
of the credential to be certified with a covering letter indicating the purpose 
for which the credential is being submitted and the country in which it is to be 
used. Arrangements for the payment of fees to the Department of State and to 
the embassy should be handled directly with those agencies. 

Any questions about this procedure should be directed to Mrs. Theresa B. 
Wilkins, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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\REPORT OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF AACRAO 


RoBERT E. HEweEs, Vice President in charge of Professional Activities 


i of the activity of each of the twenty-six committees in work in the 
[pelle ere activities csi given in the Winter, 1960, issue of this a 
These committees are continuing generally in the direction outlined at that time. re 

ittees, Television in Higher Education, Enrollment Projection, and Minimum Data 
wid Definitions (formerly Basic Data and Definitions) have more expanded reports to 
is ti follow herewith. 
ii — june’ a the other committees will be given in the Confer- 
nce News at the Miami meeting, and will be printed in the Newsletter which will appear 
following the Miami Beach meeting. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TELEVISION ANnp 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA. 
TION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSION OFFICERS, 1959-60 


INTRODUCTION 


The following report reflects the pulse of educational television in its seventh yea 
Approximately one-half of the collegiate institutions engaged in teaching by television were 
surveyed. The majority of these institutions were using educational television facilities 

This report was completed during the fall of 1959 and reviews the television activities 
of the colleges surveyed for the preceding twelve-month period. It includes information to. 
lating to institutional policies and practices as well as new applications of television to 
teaching. Also included are the regional accrediting associations’ views toward educations| 
television. In ETV’s seventh year the search continues for new and improved teaching 
methods and techniques. The amount of ETV research already completed is impressive, as 
indicated by the bibliography contained in this report. While many believe that teaching 
by television is as effective as the conventional teaching method, a survey of the literature 
accumulated leaves one with the impression that the aspiration of ETV’s closest supporters 
is to develop this method to the point that it will be superior in quality and effectiveness 
to the conventional teaching method. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation to the many institutions who co. 
operated with the committee by supplying data which made this report possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RAMON A. VITULLI, Chairman, University of Houston 
C. O. WitiiaMs, The Pennsylvania State University 
E. M. McCRACKEN, Miami University 


Last year the task assumed by this Committee was to ascertain certain facts about 
television courses offered for college credit. Based upon the responses to a questionnaire 
from 52 colleges and universities a report was published and distributed to the AACRAO 
membership in the spring of 1959. The favorable response to this report was gratifying to 
the Committee. 

The 1959-60 Committee considered several plans for its work in the current year and 
concluded that it could best serve AACRAO by functioning as a ‘““Watch Dog’ Committee. 
In pursuance of this objective, investigation in three areas was contemplated: (1) to obtain 
from those institutions known to be using educational television information on their pro- 
grams regarding new courses, new policies and practices, and recent research in the area of 
educational television; (2) to obtain statements of attitude and policies relating to edu- 
cational television instruction from the various regional accrediting agencies; (3) to assem- 
ble and edit reports on educational television which have been published recently. The 
investigation was conducted by way of a questionnaire sent to the 52 colleges and 
universities which participated in the 1958-59 study. 

The answers reflect developments in the television programs of these institutions since 
they last reported to the Committee a year ago. The questions asked were: 


1. New courses added to the television program. 
2. Courses that have been dropped from the television program. 
For what reason(s) ? 
3. New policies and practices in your institution. 
4, Problems that are developing. 
5. Any published research studies or other reactions from your faculty or students. 


Of the 52 colleges and universities which were sent the questionnaire, responses were 
received from 47. (Names of participating institutions are listed in appendix.) 

Texas Christian University’s television activity was limited to participation in the 
series offered by the Texas Education Agency ‘Adventures in Education,” and Creighton 
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[piversity only participated in “Continental Classroom.” Following the method of investi- 
ation established last year, these two institutions were not included in this year’s report; 
is, the tabulation reflects the responses based upon 45 replies. 
A summary of the responses to the questionnaire appears in Section 1 of this report. 
Inquiries were sent to six regional accrediting asociations. These inquiries simply 
sked for a statement of attitudes and policies. A summary of the responses to these in- 


ities appears in Section 2 of this report. 


A considerable amount of published material was received by the Committee from in- 
itutions and organizations. It is not possible for the Committee to summarize each of 


hese reports; however, a list of these reports appears in Section 3 of this report. 


SECTION I 


I. NEw CoursEs ADDED TO 
TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Twenty-four institutions reported offer- 
ing 55 new courses. The areas covered by 
hese new Courses are: 
liberal Arts: 
Agriculture: Animal Science: Meats 
Economics: Principles of Economics 
English 
Freshman English 
English Composition 
Children’s Literature 
Shakespeare 
(unspecified ) 

Foreign Language: 
French 
Spanish 
Russian 
Japanese 

Geography: 
Introductory Geography 
(unspecified ) 

History: 

History of Western Civilization 

Revolution to the Civil War 

Civil War to Present 
(unspecified ) 

Mathematics: (unspecified) 

Political Science 


_ Psychology: 


Effective Reading and Studying 
Family Life Skills 
The Adolescent 
(unspecified ) 
Sociology: (unspecified ) 
Fine Arts: 
Art: History of Art 
Kiences: 
Archaeology 
Astronomy: Descriptive Astronomy 
(unspecified ) 
Genetics 
Physical Science 
Physics: High School Physics 
Science: Science in Everyday Life 


Teacher Education: 
Education: (unspecified) 
General Hygiene: (Physical and Health 
Education) 
Personal Hygiene: (Physical and Health 
Education) 
Law: 
Law 
Engineering: 
Engineering Lectures for Freshmen 
Business: 
Business 
Retailing 
Other: 
Air Science: (AFROTC) 


II. A. Courses DROPPED FROM 
THE TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Eighteen institutions reported they had 
dropped twenty-three courses. The areas 
covered by these courses are: 

Liberal Arts: 

Economics 

English: English Composition 

(unspecified) 

Foreign Language: German 

Geography 

History: American Military History 

(unspecified ) 

Mathematics: Mathematics for Engineers 

and Science 
(unspecified ) 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 
Fine Arts: 

Music 
Science: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mineral Industries 

Physics 
Agriculture: 

Conservation 
Business: 

Business Cycles 
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B. INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE 


. Iowa State Teachers College: 


DIscon- 
. TINUED A PART OF OR THEIR ENTIRE 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAM 


. San Francisco State College: The entire 


program has been discontinued. No 
reason is reported for this action. 


. City College of San Francisco: The en- 


tire program has been discontinued. 
No reason is reported for this action. 


. Southern Oregon College: Due to the 


problems of getting enough finances 
for teachers and sufficient time on a 
commercial television station, it is re- 
ported this college probably will dis- 
continue its entire program. 


. Washington University, St. Louis: The 


entire program has been discontinued. 
Among the reasons given for the ac- 
tion are: Lack of faculty interest and 
the thought that the product was in- 
ferior. 

Reports 
open circuit courses dropped for the 
year due to technical problems. How- 
ever, the closed circuit offierings are 
more extensive. 


. University of Wisconsin: Reports it is 


not offering college-level. courses by 
television. It is now employing closed 
circuit television much more exten- 
sively than in the past. 

Note: It appears that closed circuit is 
used to support and supplement con- 
ventional classroom instruction. 


. Southern Methodist University: Reports 


that it is not offering any courses by 
television. It is awaiting the develop- 
ment of an educational station in Dal- 
las to resume course offerings. This sta- 
tion should be in operation in about 
one year. 


III. NEW POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
IN YOUR INSTITUTION 


Fifteen institutions, or one-third, re- 


sponded to this question. These policies and 
practices concern such matters as: increasing 
television offerings, adding closed or open 
circuit telecasting to the program, empha- 
sizing non-credit courses with a broad gen- 
eral interest, uses of videotape, the tele- 
vision instructor's course load and adminis- 
trative assistance to be given to him, acqui- 
sition of new educational television stations, 


using 


television to supplement courses 


taught in the conventional way. (Two insti- 
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tutions reported the use of closed circuit 
television for classroom observation in con- 
junction with education methods and obser. 
vation courses.) Two institutions have de. 
cided to discontinue open circuit telecasting 
at least for the present, while expanding the 
closed circuit telecasting. 


IV. PropteMsS THAT ARE Devetoprng 

Twenty institutions responded to this 
question. The problems mentioned fall into 
several groups. 


A. FACULTY 


1. More effective methods of selecting and 
recruiting teachers. 

2. Adequate release time and/or financial 
compensation. 

3. Payment to faculty for reuse of recorded 
programs. 


4, Adverse attitude by faculty. 


B. FINANCING 


1. Financing of new ETV stations. 

2. Financing of closed circuit programming. 

3. The point at which it is financially ex. 
pedient to offer a course by television. 


C. CuRRICULAR 


1. Maximum enrollments which may be 
handled efficiently. 

. Inclusion of television instruction in the 
institution’s over-all program and long. 
range planning. 

. Exchange of videotape and films. 

. Scheduling of courses. 

5. Amount of credit to be allowed toward a 

degree. 


bo 


dh Ww 


D. STuDENTS 
Adverse attitude of students. 


SECTION 2 


The response from the inquiry requesting 
a statement of attitudes and policies relating 
to educational television indicated that none 
of the regional accrediting associations sur- 
veyed have actually enacted any policies re- 
lating to educational television. 


A. Middle States Association has not taken 
any position, although it is watching 
carefully the developments and policies 
as reflected in materials published by the 
American Council on Education and the 
North Central Association. 
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3, The New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools ‘*. . . views 
developments in this area with great in- 
terest and guarded optimism.” Its sec- 
retary expresses the opinion that the 
Association “*. . . would wish to review 
carefully registration and examination 
procedures, course content and instruc- 
tion, and relative amount of TV credit 
in the total program.” That the Asso- 
cation, however, to date has not 
“|, taken any stand, set any ground 
rules, or revised any standards for TV 
education.” 

¢ The North Central Association convened 
a special seminar in early December to 
analyze “. . . our present relation to edu- 
cational television.’”” While activities of 
that seminar have not been published 
(to my knowledge) the Chairman of the 
North Central Association Television 
Committee made a few general observa- 
tions as follows: 

‘1, The college credit courses should 
only be those regularly offered by 
the university if they are presented 
for credit via TV. Only the regular 
faculty should be used. There is a 
great deal of experimentation yet to 
be completed before we can say with 
real conviction how this medium can 
be of the greatest use in education. 
We have probably erred too much 
on the side of expecting the medium 
to be used entirely for the instruc- 
tion of a course instead of its more 
logical use as a supplement and 
teaching aid. 

"). While TV holds some hope in al- 
leviating the number of teachers or 
professors required at a given time, 
it does not reduce the number of 
total employees needed since as 
many, and possibly more, are nec- 
essary to accomplish the TV act. 
Not being able to see any real dollar 
economy by using the medium be- 
cause of the aforementioned factor, 
many colleges will be reluctant to 
meet the cost of closed circuit in- 
stallations and thus will make it im- 
possiblé to use TV as a supplement 
to regular classroom instruction. 

“3, It is my sincere hope that founda- 
tion funds and public funds will 
continue to be generously available 

for another five to ten years as we 
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attempt to determine those ways in 
which television can be of real use 
in higher education instruction.” 

D. ‘Northwest Association of Secondary 
and High Schools has taken no action 

. toward approving or disapproving 
this use of television. It has been the 
policy of the Association to give its 
member schools entire freedom in devel- 
oping policies and procedures in instruc- 
tion and it has not seemed desirable to 
regiment at any point.” 

E. The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools believes that the 
standards of that Association do not 
cover educational television. ‘This is a 
large and growing activity in the South- 
ern region. We are, therefore, undertak- 
ing through a special committee a study 
of educational television instruction in 
this area. This will not be an isolated 
study but will be related to a needed 
study of practices, procedures, and prob- 
lems in all off-campus or non-traditional 
or supplementary programs.” ' 

F. Western College Association takes the 
position that “. . . all of this work is 
still experimental and there seems to be 
no disposition on the part of the Asso- 
ciation to evaluate it critically as yet.” It 
reports further though that “. . . the 
whole matter is under serious study and 
discussion out here.” 


APPENDIX 
List of Institutions Participating 
in the 1959-60 Study 
Central Michigan University, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan 
City College of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, California 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago IIli- 
nois 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina 
Fersno State College, Fresno, California 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Iowa State University of Science and Tech- 
nology, Ames, Iowa 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia 
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Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia 

Mighigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 

Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 

New York University, New York, New 
York 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, 
Oregon 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Pennsylvania State College, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 

Southern Connecticut State College, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Southern Methodist 
Texas 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Oregon 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


University, Dallas, 
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University of Alabama, University, Alabama : 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
University of Kansas City, 
Missouri 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
University of Miami, Miami, Florida 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
New Mexico : 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes. 
see 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
ington 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon. 
sin 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Ohio 
Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Lepore, A. R. & Wilson, J. D. Project Number Two, An Experimental Study of College 
Instruction Using Broadcast Television. San Francisco: San Francisco State College, 


1958. 

Macomber, F. G. & Siegel, L. ‘“‘A Study in Large-Group Teaching Procedures,” Educational 
Record, July, 1957. 

Macomber, F. G. & Siegel, L. Experimental Study in Instructional Procedures, Report 
No. 1, Oxford, Ohio: Miami University, 1956. 

Macomber, F. G. & Siegel, L. Experimental Study in Instructional Procedures, Report 
No. 2, Oxford, Ohio: Miami University, 1957. 
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Mullin, D. W. “An Experimental Study of Retention in Educational Television,” Speech 
Monographs, 1957, 24, 31-38. 

the National Program in the Use of Television in the Public Schools. A Report on the 
First Year, 1957-58. New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1959. 

parsons, T. S. “Comparison of Instruction by Kinescope, Correspondence Study, and Cus- 
tomary Classroom Procedures,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1957. 48, 27-40. 

psewark, W. R. The Effectiveness of Television as a Medium of Learning Typewriting. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, New York University, 1956. 

paul, J. & Ogilvie, J. C. “Mass Media and Retention,” Explorations, 1955, No. 4, 120-23. 

pheigar, E. F. The Television Teaching Project. Report for the Year 1957-58. Detroit: 
Detroit Public Schools, 1958. 

Pollock, T. C. Closed-Circuit Television as a Medium of Instruction, 1955-56. New York: 
New York University, 1956. 

Progress Report on Educational Television, New York State Educational Department Ex- 
periment—‘Instructional Television.” Albany, N.Y.: New York State Educational 
Department, 1957. - 

Report of a Controlled Experiment in Educational Television, New Haven, Conn.: New 
Haven State Teachers College, 1956. 

Report of the National Experiment of Television Teaching in Large Classes. Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Public Schools, 1958. 

Rock, R. T. Jr., Duva, J. S. & Murray, J. E. Training by Television: The Comparative Ef- 
fectiveness of Instruction by Television, Television Recordings, and Conventional Class- 
room Procedures. Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.: Special Devices Center, SDC Report 
476-02-2, NAVEXOS P-850-2, (no date). 

Rock, R. T. Jr., Duva, J. S. & Murray, J. E. Training by Television: A Study in Learning 
and Retention. Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.: Special Devices Center, SDC Report 
476-02-3, NAVEXOS P-850-3, (no date). 

sawyer, J. W. & Woodliff, C. M. A Survey of Policies and Procedures for Selection, Ad- 
ministration, Production, and Evaluation of Formal Adult Instruction for College 
Credit by Television. Syracuse: Syracuse University, 1957. 

Schlaak, O. F. “The Planning, Production, and Evaluation of Two Experimental Series of 
Classroom Telecasts for Use in the Intermediate Grades in the Columbus, Ohio Area,” 
Speech Monographs, 1956, 23, 121-22. 

Seibert, W. F. A Brief Report and Evaluation of Closed Circuit Television Instruction in 
the First Semester Calculus Course. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1957. 

Seibert, W. F. A Brief Report and Evaluation of Closed Circuit Television Instruction 
in Mechanical Engineering. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1957. 

Seibert, W. F. A Brief Report and Evaluation of Closed Circuit Television Instruction 
in Physics. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1957. 

Seibert, W. F. An Evaluation of Televised Instructions in College English Composition. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1958. 

Seibert, W. F. An Evaluation of Televised Instruction in College Freshman Mathematics. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1958. 

Seibert, W. F. & Honig, J. M. A Brief Study of Televised Laboratory Instruction. Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue University, TVPR Report No. 8, 1959. 

Siepmann, C. A. TV and Our School Crisis. New York: Dodd-Mead, 1958. 

Skaine, J. C. A Study Evaluating the Conventional and Televised Lecture Methods as 
Employed in the Speech I Course at the State University of South Dakota. Vermillion, 
§.D.: University of South Dakota, 1958. 


] Stoddard, A. J. Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's Blueprint. New York: Fund for the 


Advancement of Education, 1957. 

Stone, O. & Martin, J. R. Instruction in Graphics by Closed Circuit Television. Cleveland: 
Case Institute of Technology, Report No. 948-6, 1959. 

Stromberg, E. L. “College Credit for Television Home Study,” American Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 507-09. 


} Tamminen, A. W. ‘“‘An Evaluation of Changes in Parents’ Attitudes toward Parent-Child 


Relationships Occurring during a Televised Program of Parent Panel Discussions,” 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1957, 17, 1268-9. 


} Tannenbaum, P. H. Instruction through Television: A Comparative Study. Urbana, IIL: 


University of Illinois, 1956. 

Tannenbaum, P. H. Instruction through Television: An Experimental Study. Urbana, IIl.: 
University of Illinois, 1956. 

Teaching by Television. A Report from the Ford Foundation and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 
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Television Project Report from San Jose State College. Study Report Number 1, San Jose 
Calif.: San Jose State College, 1958. ? 

Thomas, K. Television Research and the Study of Man. Port Washington, LL, NY. 
U.S. Naval Training Device Center, NAVEXOS P-1552, 1956. s 

Throop, J. F., Assini, L. T. & Boguslavsky, G. W. The Effectiveness of Laboratory Instryc. 
tion in Strength of Materials by Closed Circuit Television. Troy, N.Y.: Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, 1958. 

Training by Television. Washington: Department of the Army Technical Manual, TM 11. 
491, 1959. 

Tucker, H., Lewis, R. B., Martin, Gaither L. & Over, G. H. “Television Therapy, Effec. 
tiveness of Closed Circuit Television as a Medium for Therapy in Treatment of the 
Mentally Ill,’ AMA Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 1957, 70, 57-69. 

Ulrich, J. H. “An Experimental Study of the Acquisition of Information from Three Types 
of Recorded Television Presentations,” Dissertation Abstracts, 1955, 15, 2346. 
Vernon, M. D. “Perception and Understanding of Instructional Television Programmes.” 

British Journal of Psychology, 1953, 44, 116-26. ; 

Warman, H. J. “Telecasting Techniques in Geography,” Journal of Geography, 1956, 55, 
217-26. 

Washington County Closed Circuit Educational Television Project, Progress Report. agers. 
town, Md.: Board of Education, 1959. 

Williams, D. C. “Mass Media and Learning—An Experiment,” Explorations, 1954, No, 3, 
75-82. 

Willis, B. C. Evaluation Report of the Two Week Experiment of Direct Teaching on Tele. 
vision. Chicago: Chicago Public Schools, 1956. 

Zorbaugh, H. (issue ed.) “Television and College Teaching,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 1958, 31, No. 9. 


Part 2 


Compiled by AACRAO Committee on Television and Higher Education from Materials 
Received from Institutions Participating in the 1959 Study. 


Anderson, Robert C. “A Regional Educational Television Network for University Teaching,” 
College and University, Spring 1958. ; 

An Evaluation of Closed-Circuit Instructional Television in Los Angeles City College and 
a Angeles Valley College. Final Report, 1959. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City School 

istricts. 

An Evaluation—Continental Classroom. Fresno, Calif.: Fresno State College, 1959. 

Carpenter, C. R. Understanding and Using the Results of Research on Instructional Tele. 
vision, 1959. University Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University. 

Educational Television 5 years and $60 Million Later. Article reprinted from Broadcasting 
Publications, Inc., 1957, by Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Exploring the News: A Comparative Study of Teaching Effectiveness of Radio and TV. 
Bulletin No. 12. 1959. Madison 6, Wis.: University of Wisconsin, Television Labora- 
tory. 

Greenhill, L. P. Televised Instruction or Instructional Television. NAEB Seminar. Univer- 
sity Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania.State University, 1959. 

How to Plan for Educational Television. A folder of materials. Camden, N.J.: Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, 1958. 

Kraetzer, Warren A. “Effective TV Production—It’s as Simple as Being Objective,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Special Issue, May 1959. 

National Educational Television News. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Educational Television and 
Radio Center. A bi-monthly leaflet. 

Planning and Teaching TV Courses, 1953. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Educational Television and 
Radio Center. 

Report of Inter-Institutional Television Teaching Experiment, 1959. (Ref. Dr. Bellamy 
and Dr. Edling.) Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon. 

Sabine, Gordon A. Educational Television for a People Who Will Travel to the Moon. A 
summary. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State University College of Communication 
Arts. 

Scanlox, John J. “The Expanding Role of Television in American Education.” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, Special Issue, May 1959. 

Steele, Ralph. ‘The Changing Status of Educational Television,” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Special Issue, May 1959. 

Stuit, Dewey B., Becker, Sam L. “Some Faculty Reactions to Teaching on Closed-Circuit 
Television,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 18, June 1957, 339-343. 
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telecourses for Credit, September 1, 1959. $2.00. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
University Continuing Education Service (University of the Air). 

1V College Retention Study. Chicago: Chicago City Junior College, November, 1959. 

Westoff, Charles F. An Evaluation of Sunrise Semester: 1958-59. New York: New York 
University. 

TO BE PUBLISHED 

Mnitudes of Education Students and Their Instructors toward Closed-Circuit TV for Ob- 
servation of High School and Elementary Classes. Doctoral Dissertation. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University. 

Carpenter, C. R. Approaches to Promising Areas of Research in the Field of Instructional 
Television, 1959. University Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University. 

Greenhill, L. P. The Potentialities of Closed-Circuit Television for Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities, 1959. University Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon / ; 
A complete report on the television experimentation over the past two years will be 
published by the Fund for the Advancement of Education in a few months. No pre- 
liminary reports are available at this time. ; 

judy of Attitudes of Faculty, Administrators, and TV Personnel Toward Open-Circuit 
Telecourses. Master’s Thesis. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University. 

University of Miami, Miami, Florida 
A report will be made on the Freshman English Course after the coming summer 
school. “ 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Expect to have a report of the first two years of experimentation in televised teaching 
published shortly after the first of the year (1960). 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Several studies under way and a number of articles have been accepted for publication. 

Visconsin Studies of Instructional Television: Sociology I. (In preparation. Anticipated 
availability: July 1, 1960.) Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin. 


* * 


PUBLICATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Normative Data on the Utilization of Space in Colleges and Universities, by 
james I. Doi and Keith L. Scott, will be off the presses soon. 

The manuscript on The Netherlands (World Education Series), by John 
Mostert, has been submitted to the printer. 

Each member will receive a copy. Additional copies will be available from 
the Publications Office, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 

% * * 


The day copy for the Newsletter was being readied for the printer, news was 
received of the death on December 2 of Charles H. Maruth, Director of Ad- 
missions and Records at the University of Denver. Charlie had been a force in 
AACRAO for many years and had endeared himself to its members. 


* * * 


Word also has been received of the death on July 5 of Mrs. Clara Koenig. 
Mrs..Koenig was awarded honorary membership in the Association in 1958. 


* * * 











INTERIM REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 


L. J. Lins, University of Wisconsin 
In April 1960, the report, L. J. Lins, Methodology of Enrollment Projections for Col. 


leges and Universities, was distributed to all members. This manual attempts to acquaint 
persons, concerned with short-range and long-range enrollment projections, with general 
methods and procedures for handling enrollment projection data and for making enrollment 
projections. 

It was emphasized in the Lins report that no single method can meet the needs of jj 
states and all institutions and that the method to be used must be determined by the 
person or persons responsible for the projection. It is felt that these persons should have 
a good background in projection theory, should understand demographic data, and should 
be aware of the educational needs of the particular state or institution. Your sub-committee 
feels that it can be most useful at this time by calling your attention to appropriate data 
which are available currently or which will be available shortly. This sub-committee con. 
sists of: L. J. Lins, Professor and Coordinator of Institutional Studies, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman; Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and Nelson M. Parkhurst, Registrar, Purdue University. 

In April 1960, the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, collected 
information for the 1960 Population Census Reports. The Bureau of the Census and the 
U.S. Office of Education plan to make national long-range projections of collegiate enroll- 
ments. It is felt that your sub-committee should not duplicate this effort. However, when 
data are available, it is hoped that the sub-committee might prepare two reports: (1) a 
handbook of outlined procedure for making institutional enrollment projections using the 
U.S. census data (this would be a companion report for the Methodology booklet detailing 
some of the procedures of that booklet) and (2) enrollment projections by states, in. 
corporating birth, age, mortality, and migration data. 

Various reports will be published by the U.S. Census Bureau during 1960, 1961, and 
1962. The detailed characteristics tables, which will be most useful for enrollment pro- 
jections, are scheduled for the period of August 1961-April 1962. Particularly important 
will be the tables classified by single years of age. It should be kept in mind in using 
these tables, when they become available, that for the 1960 census the age is the age 
at last birthday prior to April 1, 1960, while for the 1950 census the age was the age 
at the last birthday prior to the time the census taker came to the household (a variable 
date, from April 1 to around May 15, 1950, centered about April 20, 1950). For persons 
concerned with the census data, it is advisable to subscribe to the Series P-20, P-25, and 
P-27 reports, which present data on enrollment by age from the Bureau’s Current Popula- 
tion Survey and population estimates and projections. The annual combined subscription for 
the P-20, P-23, P-25, and P-27 reports is $2.50; these are for sale by the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. 

The detailed characteristics tables will cover most of the following subjects: nativity 
and parentage, State of birth, country of origin of the foreign stock, mother tongue, place 
of residence in 1955, year moved into present house, school enrollment by level and type, 
years of school completed, families and their composition, fertility, veteran status, employ- 
ment status, weeks worked in 1959, year last worked, occupation group, industry group, 
class of worker, place of work, means of transportation to work, and income of persons 
and families. These tables will be cross-classified by characteristics such as age and color. 
There will be included information on families, as well as data on single years of age, 
detailed occupation, and detailed industry. Each subject will be shown for some or all of 
the following areas; States and their urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm parts; and large 
counties, cities, and standard metropolitan statistical areas. It should be noted that counties 
in the New England States will be excluded. (Note that the writer has underlined break- 
downs which are particularly important to the person making enrollment projections.) 

Individuals, from foreign countries, who are attending United States colleges, are in- 
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REPORT OF STEERING COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM 
DATA AND DEFINITIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Steering Committee on Minimum Data and Definitions in Higher Education cop. 
sists not only of members of AACRAO, but also of representatives from other agencies 
and organizations in the field of higher education, A complete roster of the Steering Cop. 
mittee, and the organizations represented follows: 


Algeo H. Brill, Vice President, Yuba College, representing American Association of 
Junior Colleges 

Herbert S. Conrad, Coordinator of Research, Div. of Higher Education, USOE, represent. 
ing United States Office of Education 

Phillip E. Frandson, Univ. Extension, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, representing 
National University Extension Association 

Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, representing AACRAQ 

James K. Hitt, Registrar, University of Kansas, representing AACRAO, Chairman 

Robert F. Kroepsch, Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, representing 
Regional Associations in Higher Education 

Robert E. Mahn, Registrar, Ohio University, representing AACRAO 

John F. Morse, Vice President, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, representing Association 
of Directors of Offices of Aids and Awards 

True E. Pettengill, Recorder, University of Minnesota, representing AACRAO 

Henry F, Rossi, Registrar, St. Johns University, representing AACRAO 

Fred S. Vorsanger, Business Manager, American Council on Education, representing Na- 
tional Federation of Business Officers 

Elmer D. West, Director, Office of Statistical Information and Research, American Council 
on Education, representing American Council on Education 


The Steering Committee met in Washington, D.C. on July 20, and approved the follow. 
ing list of definitions of terms in higher education: 


CLASS: the regularly scheduled meeting of a course; a group of students assembled for 
instruction; a group of students whose graduation date is the same—freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior; in statistics, the limits that define each part of the class interval of a distri. 
bution or the cases falling within it. 

COURSE, TERMINAL: usual designation of a course, especially a course offered in 
a junior college, or technical institute, which is practical or technical in content, as opposed 
to courses designed to meet standards for academic credit courses; credit is usually offered 
toward the associate degree and may be applicable in whole or in part at some institutions 
toward the bachelor degree. 

CREDIT CLASS or CREDIT COURSE: classes or courses which carry units of credit. 

DEGREE CREDIT: units of credit which can be applicable toward the associate, bache. 
lor, or higher degree; such credit when earned in an occupational or terminal program in 
a junior college, or in a technical institute program, may be applicable toward only the 
associate degree, although it may also be applicable in whole or in part toward the bachelor 
degree in some institutions. 

DEGREE-CREDIT STUDENT: one whose current program in an institution of higher 
education consists wholly or principally of work which is normally creditable toward an 
associate, bachelor, or higher degree. 

INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION: includes all institutions offering educa- 
tional instruction above the level of the secondary school, specifically junior colleges, 
colleges, universities, graduate schools, professional schools, technical institutes, teachers 
colleges, and normal schools, listed in Part 3 of the Directory of Higher Education of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: a post-high school institution offering a program of less than 
four years, normally two years, which may be of a terminal nature or preparation for 
further education in college or university, or both, and which grants an associate degree in 
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most cases, listed in Part 3 of the Directory of Higher Education of the U.S. Office of 
Education. . 

OCCUPATIONAL (or TERMINAL) CURRICULUM: one which, extending not more 
than three years beyond high school, is designed to prepare for immediate employment in 
an occupation or cluster of occupations. It is not designed as the equivalent of the first 
two or three years of liberal arts education or of pre-professional training, although the 
credits earned are normally creditable toward an associate degree. and may be acceptable, 
in whole or in part, toward a bachelor degree in certain institutions of higher education 
if the student changes his educational objective. 

OPEN-ENDED CURRICULUM: an occupational or terminal curriculum offered in a 
junior college or technical institute designed in cooperation with one or more four-year 
colleges or universities in order that credits earned may be applicable, at least in part, 
toward the bachelor degree. 

STUDENT, CLASSIFIED: one who has fulfilled the matriculation requirements and is 
pursuing an associate, bachelor, or higher degree program. Referred to by some colleges as 
a regular student, a member of one of the regular classes, or as a degree credit student. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION: a type of education which may be offered in a technical 
institute, as a junior college, or other institution of higher education, between that of the 
skilled craftsman and the professional engineer; credits earned are normally applicable 
toward the associate degree. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE: an institution or division of an institution of higher edu- 
cation primarily offering instruction in one or more branches of technology frequently 
leading to an associate degree, and listed in Part 3 of the Directory of Higher Education 
of the U.S, Office of Education; credit earned may be applicable in whole or in part to- 
ward the bachelor degree in some institutions. 

TECHNICIAN: a worker on a level between the skilled trade worker and the profes- 
sional engineer; his technical knowledge permits him to perform many of the duties for- 
merly assigned to the graduate engineer; he may design the mechanism, compute the cost, 
write the specifications, organize the production, and test the finished product; his formal 
education is a recognized function of higher education, usually provided in the junior 
college or technical institute. 

TRANSCRIPT: an official unabridged and certified list of courses taken by a student in 
an institution of higher education showing identification of student, as well as units of 
aedits, and final grades for all courses. It must include definitions of various grades and 
must indicate separation or termination status of student; also issued by high schools. 


It is realized by the Committee that some of the definitions adopted are still contro- 
versial, but the Committee feels that the adoption of these terms represents a starting point, 


from which progress may be made in identifying and defining new and emerging ideas in 
the field of higher education. 

A list of minimum data relating to students enrolled in resident study, together with 
acompanying definitions, is nearing completion. Sub-committees are developing lists of 
minimum data and accompanying definitions in the areas of financial aids to students and 
higher adult education. 

A panel consisting of Dr. Conrad, Dr. West, Mr. Hewes, and Mr. Hitt will discuss the 
progress and goals of the Minimum Definitions and Data Committee at the Wednesday 
morning general session of the Miami Beach meeting. 











REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


James K. Hirt, Vice President in charge of Regional 
Associations and Mempership Promotion 


DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AACRAO As OF DECEMBER, 1960 


Name of 
Association 


Alabama ACRAO 


Association of 
Arkansas Registrars 


Colorado-Wyoming 
ACRAO 


Florida ACRAO 


Georgia Association of 
College Registrars 


Illinois ACRAO 


Indiana ACRAO 


Kansas ACRAO 


Association of 
Kentucky Registrars 


Louisiana ACRAO 


Michigan ACRAO 


Middle States Associa- 
tion of College Regis- 
trars and Officers of 
Admission 


Mississippi Association 
of College Registrars 


Name and Address 
of President 


Ralph Tanner 
Walker College 
Jasper, Alabama 


Ruby Villines 
College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


H. Dean Burdick, Director 
of Admissions 

Colorado Schoo! of Mines 

Golden, Colorado 


Roland Lewis, Registrar 
Florida Christian College 
Tampa, Florida 


Will D. Young, Dean 
North Georgia College 
Dahlonega, Georgia 


Mr. Edward Stout 
DePaul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Value Williams, Reg- 
istrar 

DePauw University 

Greencastle, Indiana 


Evelyn Clark, Registrar 
Friends University 
Wichita, Kansas 


Rediford Damron 
Pikeville College 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


Nell Brown, Registrar 
Centenary College 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Roy H. Bechtold, Registrar 
General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 


Henry Rossi, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions 

St. Johns University 

Jamaica 32, New York 


Thermon Bryant 
Clarke Memorial College 
Newton, Mississippi 
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Date and Place of 
Next Meeting 


November 1961 
Pueblo Junior College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


April 21, 1961 
Miami Beach, Florida 


March 23, 1961 
Atlanta, Georgia 


October 25, 26, 27, 1961 
Sherman Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


October 24, 1961 


October 19, 1961 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
Salina, Kansas 


March 3, 1961 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


November 9, 10, 1961 
General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 


March 22, 1961 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Name of 
Association 


Missouri ACRAO 


Nebraska ACRAO 


New England ACRAO 


New Mexico ACRAO 


North Carolina ACRAO 


Association of Ohio 
College Registrars 


Oklahoma ACRAO 


Pacific Coast ACRAO 


Puerto Rico ACRAO 


South Carolina Associa- 
tion of College Regis- 
trars 


Southern Association of 


College Registrars 


Tennessee ACRAO 


Texas ACRAO 


Name and Address 
of President 


Oliver Wagner, Registrar 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


J. H. Horner, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers 
College 

Kearney, Nebraska 


Olga Ellis, Registrar 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Arthur P. Stanton 

New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology 

Socorro, New Mexico 


Robert L. King 

Campbell College 

Buie’s Creek, North 
Carolina 


Glenn Van Wormer, Reg- 
istrar 

Bowling Green State 
University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 


Truman Wester 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


David P. Arata, Registrar 
University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 


Sister Anne Theodora, Reg- 
istrar 

Catholic University of + 
Puerto Rico 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 


A. G. Carter, Dean-Regis- 
trar 

Spartanburg Junior College 

Spartanburg, South 
Carolina 


Charles Walker, Registrar 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Mrs. Altie H. Smith, Reg- 
istrar 

Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 

Cookeville, Tennessee 


Alton B. Lee 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 
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Date and Place of 
Next Meeting 
October, 1961 
University of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


May, 1961 
St. Mary’s College 
Omaha, Nebraska 


November 3, 4, 1961 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, New Mexico 


November, 1961 


October, 1961 


Fenn College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


November 5, 6, 7, 8, 1961 
Portland, Oregon 





Name of 
Association 


Upper Midwest ACRAO 


Utah ACRAO 


Virginia ACRAO 


West Virginia ACRAO 


Wisconsin ACRAO 


Name and Address 
of President 


W. A. Cox, Associate Reg- 
istrar 

University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Allan W. Bosch 
Westminster College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


William A. Robertson, Jr. 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Virginia 


Brown Trussler, Registrar 
Glenville State College 
Glenville, West Virginia 


Dorothy H. Draheim 
Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Date and Place of 
Next Meeting 
October 22-24, 1961 
Carleton College and 
St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


October 13, 14, 1961 
Westminster College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


October, 1961 
Arlington, Virginia 


April 24, 25, 1961 
Charleston, West Virginia 


October 20, 21, 1961 
Wisconsin State College 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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ROSTER OF MEMBERS, DECEMBER 1, 1960 


ENDIcoTT A. BATCHELDER, Treasurer 


1. List of members arranged alphabetically by the name of the individual member of the 
Association. 

2. Honorary members are listed in proper alphabetical order. 

3, Those institutions which do not carry the membership under the name of an individ- 
ual are listed at the end by state and by institution. 


pO. Aasmundstad, Registrar, State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota 

Miss Elinor D. Abel, Dean of Students and Registrar, Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania 

w. W. Abendroth, Registrar, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 

umes C. Abrams, Registrar, Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina 

Mrs. Martha Ackerson, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Lesley College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Dr. Dwight Adams, Dean of Admissions and Guidance, Los Angeles Trade-Technical Col- 
lege, 400 West Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

Glen W. Adams, Registrar, Azusa College, Azusa, California 

Harold A. Adams, Director of Admissions, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Miss Joan Fiske Adams, Assistant Director of Admissions, American University, Washing- 
ton 16, D.C. 

William F. Adams, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Dr. Walter Adamson, Research Coordinator, United States Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 

¢, W. Allen, Jr., Registrar, Chipola Junior College, Marianna, Florida 

Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada 

Albert M. Ammerman, Admissions Officer, Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, 
Michigan 

Allo A. Anderson, Dean-Registrar, Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, Kentucky 

Mrs. Marian C. Anderson, Recorder, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Miss Marie Anderson, Registrar, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Melvin A. Anderson, Dean of Admissions and Records, San Diego State College, San Diego 
15, California 

Miss Pearl Anderson, Registrar, Transylvania College, Lexington 7, Kentucky 

Robert A. Anderson, Assistant Director of Admissions and Assistant Registrar, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas 

Russell James Anderson, The Registrar, Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles 42, 
California 

Rev. Albert A. Angelo, O. F. M., Registrar, St. Berrardine Siena College, Loundonville, 
New York 

David P. Arata, Registrar, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California 

Havard W. Archerd, Student Personnel Services, University of Minnesota, Duluth 12, 
Minnesota 

Chester M. Arehart, Registrar, Florence State College, Florence, Alabama 

Puul D. Arend, Registrar, Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Missouri 

Virginia Marsh Arey, Acting Registrar, Furman University, Womans College, Greenville, 
South Carolina 

john E. Armstrong, President, Armstrong College, Berkeley 4, California 

Mrs. Masago Armstrong, Registrar, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Mead C. Armstrong, Registrar, Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City, New York 

PR. M. Armstrong, Registrar, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

hoy Armstrong, The John Motley Foundation, Chapel Hill, P. O. Box 348, North Carolina 

Robert M. Ashbaugh, Director of Admissions, Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss Catherine Atkins, Registrar, Queens College, Charlotte 7, North Carolina 

Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

john B. Ayers, Registrar, Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia 

Mis. Norma J. Azlein, Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

Julia G. Bacon, Recorder, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

kaymond A. Bailey, Registrar, Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 


23 
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C. B. Baird, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
Kansas R 

Guy A. Baker, Jr., Registrar, Mount St. Marys College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

John E. Baker, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Greensboro College, Greensboro 
North Carolina 

J. F. Balderston, Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas 

Estella E. Baldwin, Registrar, Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 

Frank Ballweg, Jr., Registrar, Staten Island Community College, Staten Island 1, New York 

E. Stanley Banker, Jr., Dean and Registrar, Miltonvale Wesleyan College, Miltonvale, Kansas 

John M. Banner, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Young Harris College, Young Har. 
ris, Georgia 

Jesse T. Barfield, Registrar, Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Florida 

Col. F. H. Barksdale, Registrar, Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia 

Miss Rita Barnard, Registrar, Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut 

Miss J. Louise Barrett, Registrar, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia 

C. H. Bast, Registrar, Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Earle C. Batchelder, Director of Admissions, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massa. 
chusetts 

Endicott A. Batchelder, University Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania 

C. D. Batchlor, Registrar, Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 

_—— C. Bauer, President, Inter-American University of Puerto Rico, San German, Puerto 

ico 

Les Bayer, Registrar, Lutheran Concordia College, Austin, Texas 

Dudley S. Beard, Registrar, Little Rock University, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Marshall R. Beard, Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

N. C. Beasley, Director of Admissions, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
Tennessee 

William M. Beasley, Registrar, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 

R. H. Bechtold, Registrar and Chairman of Admissions Committee, General Motors Insti. 
tute, Flint, Michigan 

Stanley Bednar, Admissions Officer, Manhattan School of Music, 238 East 105th Street, 
New York 29, New York 

a oem, Acting Registrar, Utah State University of Agriculture and Science, Logan, 
Uta 

C. H. Beem, Dean, Mason City Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 

Dr. Kenneth H. Beesley, Assistant Provost and Registrar, Columbia University, Teachers 
College, New York 27, New York 

Mrs. Harriet E. Beggs, Registrar, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, New Jersey 

Woodrow Behannon, Dean-Registrar, Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, Arkansas 

Frank J. Belisle, Registrar, Stout College, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

William Bell, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Texas Southern University, Houston 4, 
Texas 

Hazel T. Bemis, Registrar, Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Cuno Bender, Assoc. Dir. of Admissions and Director of Student Activities, Western New 
England College, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 

Royanna Benjamin, Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Lt. Col. Hazel E. Benn, U.S.M.C. Education and Information Section, Hqs. United States 
Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Hugh Bennett, Registrar, Hunter College of the City of New York, New York 21, 
New York 

Anna R. Benninger, Registrar, Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Merlin J. Benrud, Registrar, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago 17, Illinois 

William H. Benson, Registrar, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

Esther Benton, Registrar, Potomac University, Washington 12, D.C. 

Prof. M. Berghuis, Registrar, Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Clarence R. Bergland, Admissions Officer, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California 

J. C. Bergman, Registrar, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Joseph A. Berkowski, Registrar, University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

Charles Bernard, Director of Admissions, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 

Robert G. Bernreuter, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Henry L. Berry, Registrar, Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, Mississippi 
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William Berry, Director of Admissions, Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vermont 

leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director, Department of Nursing, School of Medicine, 
Louisiana State University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

pobert O. Bess, Registrar, Chico State College, Chico, California 

Miss Margaret C. Bests, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 

ohn E. Bevan, Registrar, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 

Norma Bierbauer, Registrar, Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Robert re ari Director of Admissions, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Marylan 

Dr. Edgar Bingham, Registrar, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia 

Dr. H. Waldo Bird, Assistant Dean for Student Affairs, University of Michigan Medical 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Rev. Francis J. Bisenius, Registrar, St. Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

Robert P. Biunno, Director of Admissions, Rutgers University, Newark College, Newark 2, 
New Jersey 

Dr. Roy W. Bixler, 1137 Mason Woods Drive, Atlanta 6, Georgia ; 

Dr. C. M. Bjork, Director of Admissions, Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Michigan 

Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 

?, §. Black, Dean of Admissions, Riverside City College, Riverside, California 

Dr. A. J. Blackburn, Dean of Students, Howard University, Washington 1, D.C. 

Dr. Paul G. Blacketer, Dean and Registrar, Judson College, Marion, Alabama 

Kathryn Blade, Registrar, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 9, California 

Gephen A. Blahut, Director of Personnel Services and Registrar, Chicago City Junior 
College—Fenger Branch, Chicago 28, Illinois 

.D. Blair, Registrar, Georgia State College of Business Administration, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

frank W. Blanning, Assistant to President and Director of Admissions, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana 

john F. Blasi, Registrar, Le Moyne College, Syracuse 3, New York 

luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

Royal Bloom, Director of Admissions, Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mrs. Margaret Bloomquist, Registrar, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

Henry J. Boehm, Registrar, Blinn College, Brenham, Texas 

flva Boettcher, Registrar, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 

Dr. John W. Boitnott, Dean, Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia 

Michael P. Boland, Registrar, Saint Joseph College, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 

Audrey H. Boles, Registrar, Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Texas 

J. Percy ee Director of Admissions and Placement, Morgan State College, Baltimore 19, 
Marylan 

Thelma Book. Registrar, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas 

Miss Jeannette Boone, Recorder, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia 

Allan W. Bosch, Registrar, Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Amelia J. Botaris, Registrar and Assistant Dean, Chatham College, Pittsburgh 32, Penn- 
sylvania 

Mice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 

Mrs. Nadyne B. Bowen, Registrar, University of Texas, Dental Branch, Houston, Texas 

Melvin Bowers, Registrar, Upland College, Upland, California 

(ville Bowers, Registrar, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 

Robert L. Bowlin, Registrar, California State Polytechnic College, Pomona, California 

William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions, Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri 

. P. Bowman, Dean and Registrar, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 

llizabeth Boyd, Registrar, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Mts. Fern Boyd, Registrar, Bethany Bible College, 800 Bethany Drive, Santa Cruz, 
California 

lene M. Bozak, Director of Admissions and Records, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Dt. Floyd D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas 

bwid H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar, Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Kentucky 

George L. Bradley, Registrar, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Florence N. Brady, Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, California 

Getrude V. Brady, Registrar, Manhattanville College of Sacred Heart, Purchase, New York 


} 
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Mrs. Marion K. Brandriss, Chairman of Admissions, Fashion Institute of Technology, 277 
West 27th Street, New York 1, New York 

B. B. Brandrud, Director of Admission and Records, North Dakota State University, Fargo 
North Dakota 

Edward J. Brantley, Registrar, Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar, Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 

Alton Bray, Registrar, Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

John C. Brayton, Registrar, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Miss Elsie Brenneman, 815 North Prairie, Bloomington, Illinois 

B. H. Brewer, Registrar, Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma 

William L. Brinkley, Jr., Assistant Registrar, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

I. W. Brock, Registrar, Emory University, Emory University, Georgia 

Trice L. Broderick, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Oklahoma College for Women 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 

J. Irving Brooks, Registrar, Chowan College, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 

J. T. Brooks, Registrar, Alabama State College, Montgomery, Alabama 

John E. Brooks, Jr., Registrar, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Brother Alexander, O.S.F., Registrar, St. Francis College, Brooklyn 31, New York 

Brother Henry Ernest, F.S.C., Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Christian Brothers Col. 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee 

Brother Aquilinus Joseph, F.S.C., Registrar, Manhattan College, New York 63, New York 

Brother U. Cassian, Dean of the College, St. Marys College of California, St. Marys Col. 
lege, California 

Brother F. Christopher, F.S.C., Director of Admission, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Penn. 
syivania 

Brother H. R. Hammond, $.M., Dean of the College, Chaminade College of Honolulu, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Brother John Malachy, F.M.S., Registrar, Marist College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Brother A. Joseph, Registrar, St. Michaels College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Brother G. Joseph, Registrar, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania 

Brother J. Regis, F.S.C., St. Marys College, Winona, Minnesota 

Brother B, Stephen Donlon, Dean-Registrar, St. Michaels College, Sante Fe, New Mexico 


Miss Grace N. Brown, Registrar, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 


John W. Brown, Dean Student Personnel Services and Registrar, Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre, Montana ° 

Joseph W. Brown, Registrar, Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Virginia 

Mrs. Margaret Brown, Registrar, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

J. Moreau Brown, Administrator Educational Support Programs, General Electric Company, 
Ossining, New York a 

Mrs. Nelle M. Brown, Registrar, Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Mrs. Roberta D. Brown, Registrar, Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas 

W. M. Brown, Registrar, Montana School of Mines, Butte, Montana 

Walton Brown, Director of Admissions, Orange County Community College, Middletown, 
New York 

William L. Bryan, Director of Admissions, Colby College, Waterville, Maine 

J. Forrest Bryant, Registrar, Austin College, Sherman, Texas 

L. Y. Bryant, Registrar, Southern Technical Institute, Chamblee, Georgia 

Ralph A. Bryant, Registrar, David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee 

P. P. Buchanan, Registrar, Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio 

Dallas C. Buck, Dean, Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 

James L. Buford, Registrar, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Miss Betty J. Bullock, Registrar, Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas 

H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions, Colorado Schoo! of Mines, Golden, Colorado 

Mrs. Mable R. Burg, Director of Admissions, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New 
York 

Calvin K. Burge, Registrar, Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois 

M. E. Burgi, Registrar, Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota 

Wallace R. Burleson, Registrar, Louisiana State University in New Orleans, New Orleans 
22, Louisiana ' 

T. C. Burnette, Registrar, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Miss Bessie Burrows, Registrar, Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsyl- 


vania 
Dr. Alma P. Burton, Dean of Admissions and Records, Brigham Young University, Provo, 


Utah 
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1 STER OF MEMBERS 


jdward Bush, Registrar, Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Michigan 
} \argaret Bush, Registrar, LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 


¢, C. Bussey, Director, Sinclair College, Dayton 2, Ohio 

(iss Alice Butler, East Chestnut Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Dr. Edward R. Butler, Registrar, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

Clarence = Byrd, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada 

Alexander Duncan Cairns, Registrar, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Aiberta, Canada 

Dorothy Calhoon, Registrar, Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana 

ylph N. Calkins, Dean, Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Dr. Donald K. Campbell, Registrar, Dallas Theological Seminary and Graduate School of 
Theology, Dallas, Texas 

urs. James D. Campbell, Registrar, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

Dr. Robert L. Campbell, Dean of Students, Western New England College, Springfield 3, 
Massachusetts 

\s, Woodson Canada, 115 Bingham Road, Columbia, Missouri 

fH. Canon, Registrar, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Willeta Carlsen, Registrar, La Sierra College, Arlington, California 

W, Christina Carlson, Registrar, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

David B. Carlson, Admissions Councilor, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

¢.P. Carlson, Secretary-Registrar, Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey 

Alan C. Carlsson, Registrar, Trinity Seminary and Bible College, Chicago 13, Illinois , 

William L. Carmichael, Registrar, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Catherine Carr, Assistant Registrar, Rutgers University, Newark, New Jersey 

) hoy M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

4.G. Carter, Dean and Registrar, Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

john L. Carter, Registrar, Pembroke State College, Pembroke, North Carolina 

iss Marguerite Carter, Registrar, Stratford College, Danville, Virginia 

z. A. Carter, Dean, Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal 5, Alabama 

huby Casey, Secretary-Registrar, Salmon P. Chase College, School of Law, Cincinnati 10, 
Ohi 


10 

Miss Sarah F, Castle, Registrar, Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

Anna B. Catlin, Registrar, Conners State Agricultural College, Warner, Oklahoma 

Miss Mildred A, Cattern, Registrar, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 

Mrs. Laurence P. Cavers, Registrar, Detroit Bible Institute, Detroit 35, Michigan 

kaymond E. Cawthorne, The Registrar, John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

lev. Richard Cebula, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction, St. Martins College, Olympia, Wash- 
ington : ; cae ; 

Pul M. Chalmers, Associate Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts __ ay ; 

fugene R. Chamberlain, Assistant Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

Miss Eunice Chapman, Director of Special Research, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 

William D. Chatfield, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Central Connecticut State 
College, New Britain, Connecticut 

Gene V. Chenoweth, Director of Admissions, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Ronald L. Cherry, Registrar, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 

Villiam Tegg Cheswell, Registrar, University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York ; ; ; ar 

D. Chevrier, Registrar, The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 

Rev. Stephen Chrepta, Dean, St. Basils College, Stamford, Connecticut 

Stuart Chilton, Registrar, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

Miss C. Lucille Christman, Registrar, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

ky O. Chumbler, Dean and Registrar, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Kentucky 

Miss Lorena M. Church, 1325 Boilvin, Rockford, Illinois 

joseph A. Cincotta, Registrar, New York Institute of Technology, New York City 23, 
New York 

Thomas P. Clairmont, Assistant Director of Admissions and Records, University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vermont 

Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar, Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Kentucky 

Miss Evelyn R, Clark, Registrar, Friends University, Wichita 12, Kansas 

Miss Frances E. Clark, Registrar, Knoxville College, Knoxville 10, Tennessee 

frank G, Clark, Registrar, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 
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Rev. Frederick R. Clark, C.S.Sp., Director of Admission, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania 

R. P. Clark, Registrar, Memphis State College, Memphis 11, Tennessee 

Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar, Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Quebec, Canad, 

Harold S. Clarke, Registrar, Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 

James A. Clarke, Registrar, Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Miss Johnnie Ruth Clarke, Dean-Registrar, Gibbs Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Albert L. Clary, Registrar, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Peter Claver, Registrar, Barry College, Miami, Florida 

W. P. Clement, Registrar Emeritus, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

Dr. Paul I. Clifford, Registrar, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Robert W. Cloutier, Assistant Director of Admissions, Northeastern University, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 

Myra Jane Coate, Registrar, Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 

M. Robert Cobbledick, Director of Admissions, Connecticut College, New London, Cop. 


necticut 
Mrs. Constance Coblenz, Registrar, U.S. Department of Agriculture Graduate School, 


Washington 25, D.C. 

Miss Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Lydia P. Colby, Registrar, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Dr. T. W. Cole, Sr., President, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas : ; 

Thomas L, Collard, Registrar, Simpson Bible College, San Francisco 24, California 

Harold C. Collins, Director of AdmisSions and Records, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College, Burlington, Vermont 

Fidel R. Colmenar, Registrar, University of the East, Manila, Philippines 

C. James Colville, Jr., Director of Admissions and Public Relations, Nasson College, 
Springvale, Maine 

Mary B. Cumbus, Registrar, Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Georgia 

Mrs. Marie Coney, Registrar, State University of New York, Harpur College, Endicott 
New York 

Allen C, Conger, 153 Villanueva Court, Mountain View, California 

John Conlin, Director of Admissions, Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 
sylvania 

J. Douglas Conner, Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas 

J. G. Connor, Registrar, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 

Herbert §. Conrad, Acting Assistant Commissioner of Research, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Clifford L. Constance, Registrar, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

John Conway, Registrar, Boston College of Business Administration, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Massachusetts 

Lila M. Cooke, Registrar, Bethel College, Mishawaka, Indiana 

Thomas Aubrey Cookson, 409 North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 

Dr. — S. Cope, Registrar and Director of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio 

C. B. Cooper, Registrar, Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Leo M. Corbaci, Administrative Assistant and Vice President, Academic Affairs, Univer- 


sity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Lloyd W. Cornell, Jr., Dean of Admissions and Financial Aid, Brown University, Provi- 


dence 12, Rhode Island 


Professor John A. Cossa, Dean of Student Personnel, Manhattan College, New York 71, 
New York 

Mrs. Virginia Costello, Registrar, Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago 15, Illinois 

Col, William L. Cottee, Director of Student Personnel, Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

Mildred Covey, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore 4, Maryland 

Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Roger F. Cox, Registrar, John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Arkansas 

W. A. Cox, Associate Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

W. A. Cox, Registrar, Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

N. K. Cram, Registrar, The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 

George H. Cramer, Registrar, Barrington College, Providence, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Arlene T. Crandall, Registrar, Graduate Studies, University of Rochester, Rochester 
20, New York 

Mary Crane, Registrar, Sacramento City College, Sacramento 22, California 

Frances Crawford, Registrar, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Beatrice H. Criner, Registrar, Lees-McCrae College, Banner Elk, North Carolina 
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urgh Jack B. Critchfield, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania 

Herbert G. Croom, Admissions and Records, c/o Student Personnel Services, University of 

nada Minnesota, Morris, Minnesota 

George H. Crosby, Registrar, University of Maine, Orono, Maine ie 

Mrs. Laura M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas 

ida Dr. Fred E. Crossland, Director of Admissions, New York University, New York 3, New 
York 

Raymond F. Crossman, Dean of Students, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 10, 
New York 

Miss Dorothy M. Cruickshank, Registrar, Victoria College, Victoria, B.C., Canada 

nm 15, Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 

Richard M. Cummers, Jr., Director of Admissions, Bard College, Annandale on Hudson, 
New York 

Con- Dr. Ralph R. Cummings, Associate Dean—Admissions and Records, San Jose State College, 

San Jose 14, California ; 

chool, Cc. R. A. Cunningham, Registrar, Agricultural and Technological College of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina mee 

Miss Rose Mary Curtin, Director of Admissions, DePaul University, Chicago 4, Illinois 

F. Philler Curtis, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Menlo School and College, Menlo 
Park, California ; ; ; 

Miss Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


State Edwin E. Czarnecki, Registrar, Pennsylvania State College of Optomitrey, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 
Miss Inez Dahl, Registrar, Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 
rilege, Donald Dale, Registrar, Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Charles R. Dalton, Director of Admissions and Student Aid, University of Rochester, 
College of Arts and Science, Rochester 20, New York 

dicott, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 

Rediford Damron, Dean and Registrar, Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky 

John E. D'Andrea, Registrar, Bronx Community College, New York 68, New York 


Penn. W. A. Daniel, Dean and Registrar, Delaware State College, Dover. Delaware __ 
John M. Daniels, Chairman of Admissions, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Wesley P. Daniels, Scheduling Officer and Assistant Dean of Administration, Rutgers 
hice of University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Miss Ruth Dankoehler, Registrar, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Walter N. Danner, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Georgia, Athens, 

ill 67, Georgia 

D. R. Danskin, Registrar, Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, Oklahoma 

O. N. Darby, Registrar, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

David L. Darden, Assistant to Dean of Admissions and Recorder, University of Alabama, 

ooster, University, Alabama 

D. Hugh Darden, Assistant Director of Admission and Executive Sec., Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Jniver- Marjorie Darling, Director of Admissions, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Collis H. Davis, Registrar, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Provi- Miss Irene M. Davis, Registrar, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Lt. Col. Robert S. Day, Registrar, United States Military Academy, West Point, New York 
rk 71, Gene P. Dean, Director of Admissions, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York 
James H. Dean, Registrar, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
nois Mrs. Merle Debona, Registrar, Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Texas 


ollege, Rodger W. Decker, Dean of Administration, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, 
North Carolina 
Miss Ellen L. Deering, Registrar, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
Constance Deichman, Acting Registrar, Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Washington 
Doctora Martha De La Portilla, Registrar, Universidad De Santo Tomas De Villanueva, 
Marianao La Habana, Cuba 
German Delgado, Director of Admissions, University of Puerto Rico, College of Agri- 
Canada culture and Mechanics Arts, Mayaquez, Puerto Rico 
Mrs. Elizabeth De Lopez, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Mexico City College, Mexico 
chester City, Mexico 10 DF 
Jeanne Delurme, Registrar, The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
Dr. F. M. Derwacter, Registrar, William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 
\Miss Emma E. Deters, 5454 Broadway, Lancaster, New York 
‘Dr. Alex Dickie, Registrar, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
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Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio in 
William H. Dicks, Registrar, United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin ss 
J. W. Dillard, Dean-Registrar, Frank Phillips College, Borger, Texas i 
William J. Dillon, Registrar, University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 
Miss Carmel Discon, Registrar, Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana Mis 
Milan Divina, Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois Mis 
Max Dixon, Dean and Registrar, Reinhardt College, Waleska, Georgia Rob 
Halbert E. Docklins, Registrar, Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo, Mississippi; Dr. 
Rev. John P. Dolan, Admissions Officer, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 
D. B. Doner, Registrar, South Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota Mis 
Geoffrey Dolman, Director of Admissions, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
Maxine R. Domer, Registrar, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana Frat 
Margaret L. Donaldson, Director of Admissions, Chatham College, Pittsburgh 32, Penn. Gle 
sylvania 
Grace W. Donnan, Registrar, College of Marin, Kentfield, California Dr. 
Alfred D. Donovan, V. P., Vice President, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New 
Jersey Tho 
Genevieve Dooley, Registrar, Lawrence Institute of Technology, 21000 West Ten Mile jam 
Road, Detroit 41, Michigan 
Colin McDougall, Registrar, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada Mis 
Rev. Joseph F. Downey, S.J., Dean, John Carroll University, College of Arts and Science An¢ 
Cleveland 18, Ohio ‘ 
Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin Ken 
David B. Drake, Registrar, Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, Missouri Cal 
John J. Drerup, Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 
Philip J. Driscoll, Director of Admissions, Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts D. 
Walter F. Drohan, Registrar, Lowell Technical Institute of Massachusetts, Lowell, Massa- me 
chusetts a 
Col. J. W. Duckett, Dean of Admissions, The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina Wil 
John P. Dufault, Registrar, Assumption College, Worcester 9, Massachusetts Jot 
Charles W. Duhig, Registrar, Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts Byn 
Miss Julia B. Duncan, Registrar, Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina Dr. 
Burton W. Dunfield, Director of Admission, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Prof. John A. Dunlop, Registrar, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York Geo 
Dr. Willis J. Dunn, Registrar, University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida Lin 
Elizabeth R. Durfee, Registrar, Hobart College, Geneva, New York Fatl 
D. D. Dusault, Registrar and Admissions Officer, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho Rev 
Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar, St. Peters College, Jersey City 6, New Jersey Gill 
Delbert A. Dyke, Registrar, Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas Rev 
Dyre Dyresen, Registrar, Emanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
‘> Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois Mis 
Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar, North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, North ™ 
Carolina 
Edward H. Easley, Director of Admission, University of Rochester, Eastman School of Ray 
Music, Rochester, New York »Dr. 
Rev. Frederick J. Easterly, C.M., Vice President for Student Personnel Services, St. Johns 
University, Brooklyn, New York V1 
Dr. James W. Eastwood, Director of Admissions, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rev 
Rhode Island 
George S. Eaton, Registrar, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 2, New York Joh 
Harold A. Eaton, Director of Admissions, Rutgers University, College of South Jersey, Dor 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
F. R. Eckford, Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, Illinois N. 
Miss Lavaun M. Eckles, Registrar, Spring Garden Institute, Broad and Spring Garden Ros 
Streets, Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania Fra 
Robert D. Eddy, Dean of Admissions and Guidance, Golden Gate College, San Francisco Me 
2, California Tin 
Charles W. Edwards, Registrar, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama Mrs 
Eleanor I. Edwards, Registrar, Patterson State College, Wayne, New Jersey Joh 
Paul A. Edwards, Registrar, Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown, Jo 
Tennessee 
Dorothy E. Eells, Registrar, State University of New York, College for Teachers, Buffalo My 
New York : : Hel 


Judson Ehrbar, Registrar, Juilliard School of Music, New York 27, New York 
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uel Ehrlich, Registrar, Jersey City State Teachers College, Jersey City 5, New Jersey 

ys. Margaret Eldridge, Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins College, Virginia : 

janes H. Elliott, Director of Admissions and Registrar, New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico 

iss Kathleen Elliott, Recorder, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

iss Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar, Springfield College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

jobert B. Ellis, Registrar, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 

pr. Charles F. _— Dean of Admissions and Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky 

Miss —— F. Emenaker, Registrar, Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 

fancis W. Emerson, Registrar, Texas Woman's University, Denton, Texas ; 

Glen O. Emick, Director of Admissions, Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 

Dr. Tom H. Emmons, Dean of Admissions and Assistant to the President, Stanislaus State 
College, Turlock, California 

thomas M. Emory, Registrar, Dickinson University, Madison, New Jersey 


| james F. English, Registrar-Comptroller, Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles 


7, California 

Miss Mary L. Esch, Registrar, Indiana State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Andrew J. Esposito, Registrar, Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, New York 23, 
New York 

Kenneth F. Estey, Registrar, Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York 

Calvin O. Evans, Registrar, Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School, Milwaukee 3, Wis- 
consin 

Dp. W. Evans, Registrar, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California 

Dean N. Dallas Evans, Registrar, Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, Nebraska 





| 


Malcolm Evans, Registrar, Southwestern College of Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee 

William J. Everts, Registrar, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 

john L. Ewert, Registrar and Admissions Officer, Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 

jyms Fagerburg, Director of Admissions, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 

Dr. Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas 

George R. Faint, Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

linus A. Fair, Registrar, Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 

father Gabriel, Dean, St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Siquald D. Fauske, President, Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa 

Gilbert Faust, Registrar, Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Rev. Miles L. Fay, S.J., Dean of Admissions, College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 

Miss Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar, Adelphi College, Garden City, New York 

David D. Feldman, Assistant Registrar, College of the City of New York, Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration, New York 10, New York 

Raymond Fellinger, Registrar, Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

>Dr. m3 E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

V.H. Fenstermacher, Dean, Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Ezra J. Fenton, O.S.A., Dean of Admissions, Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Massachusetts 

John W. Ferrell, Registrar, Central College, McPherson, Kansas 

Donald A. Ferris, Registrar, Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington 

N. D. Ferris, Registrar, Columbia Bible College, Columbia, South Carolina 

Ross P. Findlay, Registrar, Snow College, Ephraim, Utah 

Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 

Merrill F. Fink, Assistant Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Timothy G. Fink, Registrar, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama 

Mrs. Mary H. Finks, Acting Registrar, John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

john A. Finnegan, Registrar, University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

john M, Fisher, Admissions and Records, University of Minnesota, Coffman Hall 220, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Myron C. Fisher, Dean of Admissions, Fisher Junior College, Boston 16, Massachusetts 

Helen Fisk, Executive Director, Western Personnel Institute, 1136 Steuben Street, Pasa- 

dena, California 
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Donald R. Fitch, Registrar, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
P. J. Fitzmaurice, Registrar, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago 23, Illinois 
Miss M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 
Theodore B. Fitzwater, Registrar, Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Dr. W. A. Fletcher, Registrar, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
Dr. William G. Fletcher, Director of Admissions and Records, University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 
Rev. Frank M. Flynn, S.J., Registrar, St. Mary on the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 
Miss Melva Foley, Registrar, National College, Kansas City 27, Missouri 
Willys W. Folsom, Associate Dean of Admissions and Records, Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California , 
Major Marion A. Fontanella, Chief Evaluation and Guidance Section, Air Force Institute 
of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 
Margaret Carroll Ford, Assistant Registrar, Manhattanville College of Sacred Heart, Pur. 
chase, New York 
C. L. Foster, President, Central Technical Institute, 1644 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City g 
Missouri ’ 
Ermon N. Foster, Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 
R. P. Foster, Dean of Administration, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 
Missouri 
Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Sacred Heart Seminary 
Detroit 6, Michigan 
Frederick Frank, Secretary of Admissions, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 
Pennsylvania : 
Miss Helen M. Frank, Registrar, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 
Arthur Frankston, Assistant to Dean, Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Joseph F. Frasch, Director, Franklin University, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Inez Frayseth, Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Neil Freeland, Assistant Director of Admissions, High School-College Relations, Univer. 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Kenneth H. Freeman, Dean, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
Alfred Friedli, Registrar, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar, St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Connecticut 
Rev. Carl Fritz, C.R., Registrar, St. Marys College, St. Mary, Kentucky 
George A. Frounfelker, Registrar, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Registrar, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 
Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar, American University of Beirut, Beirut, Republic of Lebanon 
Benjamin W. Fullington, Director of Admissions and Registrar, College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles 31, California i 
Delars Funches, Registrar, Jackson State College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Lewis W. Furda, Director of Admissions, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
Marinus C. Galanti, Dean of Evening Session, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, 
New Jersey 
Dr. Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar, Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 
Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder, MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Illinois 
James A. Gannett, University of Mair.:, Orono, Maine 
Miss Matsye Gantt, Registrar, Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas 
E. Claude Gardner, Registrar, Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, Tennessee 
Machin Gardner, Director of Admissions, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Rev. Royal J. Gardner, O.P., Assistant Registrar, Providence College, Providence 8, 
Rhode Island 
Dr. Gilbert C. Garland, Director of Admissions, Northeastern University, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 
W. L. Garner, Registrar, Grambling College, Grambling, Louisiana 
Thomas A. Garrett, Registrar, St. Michaels College, Winooski, Vermont 
Elwood E. Gaskill, Registrar, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Massachusetts 
Dr. Newell L. Gates, Registrar, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
H. H. Gauding, Registrar, Pan American College, Edinburg, Texas 
Edward Gay, Registrar, New England College, Henniker, New Hampshire 
Lt. Cdr. K. A. Geary, U.S.M.S., Registrar and Educational Service Officer, United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, Long Island, New York 
mer eens, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Delaware, Newark, 
elaware 
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M. R. Geerdes, Registrar, Chicago Medical School, Chicago 12, Illinois | 
Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar, Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Montana 
iss Katherine George, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Tecockitn E. Geraci, Registrar, Foothill Junior College District, Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia 
M. Gerritz, Director of Admissions, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 
Fred H. Gertz, Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred, New York 
p. A. Gessner, Dean, Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas : 
yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
rev. John J. Gibbons, S.J., Registrar, Regis College, Denver 11, Colorado 
Marian Gibbons, Dean, St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph 10, Missouri 
Miss sain a Giddings, Registrar, Columbia University, Barnard College, New York 27, 
New Yor 
J. Henry Gienapp, Registrar, Concordia College, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Kathryn J. Gilbert, Registrar, Cascade College, Portland 11, Oregon _ . 
Ralph F. Gilden, Dean of Student Activities, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
Wilson C. Gill, Registrar, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, lowa 
Rev. Leon Gillespie, Registrar, Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Dr. Clinton C. Gilliam, Registrar, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 
Raymond Girod, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Oklahoma 
, Dr. M. E. Gladfelter, President, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
‘w. E. Glenn, Registrar, Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Dr. Paul Glick, Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
Rollin E. Godfrey, Director of Admissions and Registrar, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Charles Godley, Registrar, New School for Social Research, Undergraduate Division in 
Adult Education, New York 11, New York 
Miss Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar, Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Harold Goldstein, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Margaret Kimball Gonyea, Registrar, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar, Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Alan P. Gordon, Registrar, University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
Charles O. Gordon, Registrar and Dean of Students, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 
Donald B. Gordon, Registrar, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 
luta M. Gordon, Registrar, Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 
David J. Gorney, Registrar, Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, North Carolina 
Rev. Joseph E. Gough, Dean and Admissions Officer, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
A. M. Gowan, Dean and Registrar, Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Arthur Gowan, Registrar, lowa State University, Ames, Iowa 
Eldon W. Graber, Registrar, Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas 
Dr. Everett S. Graffam, President, Buffalo Bible Institute, Buffalo 24, New York 
G. Heil Grambley, Registrar, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Dean Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Admissions, Newark College of Engineering, Newark 
2, New Jersey 
Sara Frances Grant, Assistant Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Mrs. Joseph Grba, Registrar, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Dr. C. Sylvester Green, Vice President, William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 
1 — Director of Admissions, Northrop Institute of Technology, Inglewood, Cali- 
ornia 
Dr. Henry N. Gregory, Registrar, Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 
Walter Greig, Executive Vice-President, Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Grimmell, Registrar, MacAlester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
Dr. Byron L. Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
Edward G. Groesbeck, Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Rev. Francis E. Grogan, C.S.C., Registrar-Admissions, Stonehill College, North Easton, 
Massachusetts 
Robert F. Grose, Registrar, Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Miss Helen L. Growe, Registrar, Stockton College, Stockton, California 
Rev. J. F. Gubbins, Registrar, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 
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Dr. Louis C. Guenther, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Florida Presbyterian Col. 
lege, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Dr. V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Francis D. Gurll, Registrar and Admissions Officer, University of California, Riverside 
California : 
Joseph M. Gutel, Registrar, Southwestern Bible Institute, Waxahachie, Texas 
Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar, Morningside College, Sioux City 20, Iowa 
George E. Haas, Registrar, Columbia Basin College, Pasco, Washington 
Gordon A. Hagerman, Registrar, University of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio 
Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Dr. Walter Hahn, Associate Professor of Education, Director of Scholastic Probation, Uni. 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Miss Lois Hale, Registrar, Milligan College, Milligan College, Tennessee 
Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar, Scripps College, Claremont, California 
Mrs. Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
Harvey Hall, Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Lee Hall, Registrar, Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 
Mrs. Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar, Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, California 
Miss Elizabeth Haller, Office of the Dean, Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania . 
Dr. H. C. Hamilton, Registrar, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Miss 0 agen Registrar, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 
Elizabeth Hanes, Assistant to Registrar, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
California ; 
John H. Hannover, Assistant Registrar, New York Institute of Technology, New York 23, 
New York 
Mrs. Esther F. Hansen, Registrar, American International College, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts 
Robert A. Hanson, Registrar and Director of Admission Record and Evaluation, State 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Mrs. Gretchen Happ, Registrar, Principia College, Elsah, Illinois 
Glenn Hardesty, Brevard College, Brevard, North Carolina 
Paul D, Hardin, Registrar, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Leo D. Harman, Dean, Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma 
James A. Harmon, Director of Admissions, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Miss Mattie Harms, Registrar, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
Robert Harper, Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
Miss Ruth M. Harper, Associate University Registrar, University of Rochester, Rochester 
20, New York 
Charles E. Harrell, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 
Miss Acile Harrison, Registrar, Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts 
_— Harrison, Dean of Admissions, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South 
Dakota 
Robert Hartmann, Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 
Walter M. Hartung, Director of Training and Vice President, Academy of Aeronautics, 
La Guardia Airport, New York 
Janice Harvey, Director of Admissions, Rutgers University, Douglass College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
Mrs. Joy C. Harvey, Registrar, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Robert S. Harvey, Registrar, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Alfred S. Hassell, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Elon College, Elon College, 
North Carolina 
Helen C. Hastings, Registrar and Bursar, Massachusetts College of Optometry, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
John C. Hattendorf, Assistant Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Mrs. Alice H. Hatton, Acting Registrar, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 
I. B. Hauge, Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Miss Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
Donn W. Hayes, Registrar, Boston University, School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Kenneth Heafield, Training Administrator, American Newspaper Publishers Association 
and Research Institute, Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New York, New York 

Clarence A. Heagle, Director of Admissions, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

George C. — Director of Admissions, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 8, 
New Yor 

_ J. Hedgemon, Registrar, Southern University Branch in New Orleans, New Orleans 26, 
Louisiana 

Dr. W. Lowell Heiny, Registrar, Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colorado 

Richard E. Heise, Registrar, United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 

f, Walter Helsel, Registrar, Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 99, Washington 

Orien B. Hendrex, Registrar, Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Missouri 

Virginia Hendrick, Registrar, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Mrs. Lucille D. Henery, Registrar, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar, Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

Wilbur E. Henke, Registrar, Piedmont Bible College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Mrs. Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar, State University Teachers College, Oswego, New York 

William J. Henry, Director of Admissions, Jersey City State Teachers College, Jersey City 
5, New Jersey 

Dr. George C. Herndon, Registrar, New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New 
Orleans 22, Louisiana 

lyle E. Herod, Assistant Registrar, Medical Center, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 

Mrs. Dora Mae Herring, Registrar, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas 

Walter S. Hertzog, Jr., Dean of Admissions and Records, East Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California 

Miss Marguerite Hess, Registrar, Wagner College, Staten Island 1, New York 

Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Massa- 
chusetts 

Clyde E. Hewitt, Registrar, Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois 

Miss Lou Olga Heye, Registrar, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 

Mrs. Frances N. Hiatt, Registrar, University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City 12, 
Kansas 

Richard D. Hibbard, Registrar, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Dr. Howard S. Higdon, Dean and Registrar, Hannibal-Lagrange College, Hannibal, 
Missouri : 

H. T. Higgins, Registrar, Charlotte College, Charlotte, North Carolina 

L. B. Higgins, Registrar, Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Miss Margaret E. Hight, Dean, Centenary College for Women, Hackettstown, New Jersey 

lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar, The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 

William J. Hilbert, Director of Admissions and Records, Fordham University, 302 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York 

Miss Frieda Hildenbrand, Assistant Director of Admissions, Marjorie Webster Junior 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Victor Hill, Registrar, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 

Miss Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 

Miss Katherine E. Hilliker, 34 Broad Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 

Roland J. Hinz, Director of Admissions, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Harold M. Hirshman, Registrar, Rutgers University, College of South Jersey, Camden 2, 


New Jersey 

Elizabeth Hitchins, Registrar in Charge of Admissions, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland 

James K. Hitt, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas 


Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar, Philadelphia Bible Institute, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar, Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Illinois 

—_" S. Hoffman, Lycoming College, 356 E. Fairmount Avenue, State College, Penn- 
sylvania 

Rev. Peter E. Hogan, S.S.J., Registrar, Epiphany Apostolic College, Box 390, Newburgh, 
New York 

Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar, Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood 27, California 

Capt. Ray Holland, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, New Mexico Military In- 


stitute, Roswell, New Mexico 
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Reuben W. Holland, Registrar, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
John W. Hollenbach, Vice President, Hope College, Holland, Michigan 
Katie H. Hollingsworth, Registrar, Lander College, Greenwood, South Carolina 
Fred Holmes, Director of Admissions, Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island 1, New 
York 
Marion E. Holmes, Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 
K. D. Holshouser, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer 
North Carolina . 
Warren M. Holt, Registrar, New Bedford Institute of Technology, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts 
N. S. Holte, Registrar, Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minnesota 
Helen A. Holton, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Anderson College, Anderson, 
Indiana 
E. W. Holzapfel, Dean of Students William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 
Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar, St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
M. Elizabeth Hood, Registrar, Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut 
Dr. Floyd W. Hoover, Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar, Miles College, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Donald A. Hoppe, Registrar, Rochester Institute of Technology, Evening Division, Roches. 
ter 8, New York ; : a 
Dr. John H. Horne, Registrar, East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 
J. H. Horner, Registrar and Admissions Director, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 
Dorothy §. Horton, Recorder, Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
John M. Houchens, Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
Frederick R. Houser, Registrar, George Washington University, Washington, District of 
Columbia 
Michael Houston, Director of Admissions, University of Virginia, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students, Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago 4, 
Illinois 
E. H. Howard, Registrar, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 
Robert A. Howard, Director of Admissions, Alfred University, Alfred, New York 
E. J. Howell, President, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 
C. C. Hower, Registrar, North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Miss Florence Howland, Registrar, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York 
Rev. Zachary Hrisko, O.S.B., Registrar, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Illinois 
Rev, Charles T, Huegelmeyer, M.M., Dean, Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Oren B. Huffer, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Indiana Technical College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
Arthur H. Hughes, Dean, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 
Aurice Huguley, Registrar, Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
Robert Humbertson, Registrar and Dean of Students, Lee College, Cleveland, Tennessee 
Mrs. Ruth M. Humphrey, Recorder and Assistant Registrar, New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
J. Anthony Humphreys, 5817 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
Walter Humphreys, 249 Clinton Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Dr. Donald B. Hunter, Registrar, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
Charles P. Hurd, Registrar, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 
Roger R. Hurd, Assistant to the Registrar, Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Dr. Ernest A. Hurley, Registrar, University of Oregon, Dental School, Portland 1, Oregon 
Mrs. Helen Hussey, Acting Registrar, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
Mrs. J. C. Hutts, Registrar, Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural. and Mechanical College, 
Miami, Oklahoma 
C. J. Hyde, Registrar, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana 
Howard Impecoven, Registrar, Portland State College, Portland, Oregon 
B. Ingersoll, Registrar, Savannah State College, Savannah, Georgia 
Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio 
Mrs. Fressa Baker Inman, Director of Admissions, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Mrs. Alice Irby, Director of Admissions, University of North Carolina, Women’s College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Howard J. Ivens, Director of Admissions and Records, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 

L. B. Jackman, Registrar, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 

z. Gardner Jacobs, Vice President, Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island 

rev. Robert L. Jacoby, Registrar, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin ; 

fora A. Jadus, Registrar, Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 

Benjamin D. James, Director of Admissions, Dean of Freshmen, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

louise H. James, Registrar, State University Teachers College, Plattsburg, New York 

Miss Hattie Jarmon, Education Training Division, Office of Educational Services, Interna- 
ational Cooperation Agency, Washington 25, District of Columbia 

Miss Ruth Jass, Registrar, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois ; oar 

James W. Jeanguenat, Registrar, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Joe Jefferson, Director of University Admissions, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York 

William D. Jelinske, Director of Admissions, Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 

Miss Virginia Jennings, Registrar, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 

K. D. Jessub, Registrar, Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma : 

Miss Mildred Joel, Registrar, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dr. Davis G. Johnson, Assistant Dean for Student Personnel, State University of New 
York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse 10, New York 

Edward Frank Johnson, Registrar, Newark State College, Union, New Jersey 

fric H. Johnson, Registrar, Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor, Michigan 

Miss Helen B. Johnson, Registrar, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

Miss Isma Johnson, Registrar, Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Mill Valley, 
California 

Mrs. Linka K. Johnson, Registrar, Pacific Lutheran College, Tacoma 44, Washington 

Iyle H. Johnson, Registrar, Eastern Oregon College of Education, Lagrande, Oregon 

R. S. Johnson, Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Alton B. Jones, Registrar, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho 

Harry Earl Jones, Dean of Admissions and Records, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 

H. Lloyd Jones, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania 

.H. E. Jones, Registrar, St. Pauls College, Lawrenceville, Virginia 

F. Taylor Jones, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 15 Park 
Row, New York 38, New York 

Miss Medrith A. Jordon, Registrar, Vincennes University, Vincennes, Indiana 

Peter Jorgensen, Registrar, Grand View College, Des Moines 16, Iowa 

Bethany R. Joyner, Registrar, Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina 

Catherine T, Judge, Registrar, Suffolk University Law School, Boston, Massachusetts 

§. N. Kagan, Registrar, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 

lois M. Kahan, Assistant to the Registrar, Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 

Dr. John R. Kapp, Registrar, Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa 

Mrs. Pearl Kardon, Recorder, Yeshiva University-Revel and Fischel Graduate School, 
New York 33, New York 

Delores Kator, Registrar, Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois : 

EM. Keebler, Dean and Registrar, Norman College, Norman Park, Georgia 

Richard Keefe, Director of Admissions, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Alva M, Keen, Registrar, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 

Bernard M. Keese, Dean and Registrar, General Admissions Officer, Howard County Junior 
College, Big Spring, Texas 

Miss Joyce L. Kehoe, Registrar, Multnomah School of the Bible, Portland, Oregon 

Baird V. Keister, Registrar, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 

Dr. Anna Dale Kek, Registrar, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia 

J. Bruce Kellar, Assistant Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Edward Kellen, Registrar, Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota 

Joseph D. Kelley, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois 

Dr. Harold E. Kemper, Director of Admissions and Registrar, California State College, 
California, Pennsylvania ; : ie 

Helen M. Kendall, Recorder, Duke University Divinity School, Durham, North Carolina 

Murray W/. Kenna, Registrar, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Sargent Kennedy, Registrar, Harvard College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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A. E. Kent, Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska 


Dr. Homer A. Kent, Registrar, Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Indiana 
D. W. Kern, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4, 


Connecticut 


‘Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Scott A. Kerr, Registrar, Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Georgia 

Dr. Clyde Keutzer, Director of Admissions, Yeshiva University, Graduate School of 
Education, New York 19, New York 

Erskine C. Key, Registrar, Gulf Coast Community Junior College, Panama City, Florida 

Samuel R. Kilpatrick, Registrar, Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

John Kimball, Director of Admissions, Alma College, Alma, Michigan 

James E. Kinard, Director of Admissions, University of Virginia, College of Arts and 
Science, Charlottesville, Virginia ; ee 

Charles H, King, Dean, Detroit College of Law, Detroit 26, Michigan 

Robert L. King, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Campbell College, Buies Creek, 
North Carolina 

Miss Esther Kirchoefer, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

Celeste Kitchen, Registrar, Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Texas 

Mts. Dorothy Hall Klein, Registrar, State University College of Education, Potsdam, New 
Yor 

F. S. Klein, Dean of Faculties, Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania 

Gordon Kleiner, Registrar, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio : 

Donald H. Klinefelter, Registrar, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

Howard A. Knag, Registrar, Queens College, Flushing, New York 

Dr. George A, Knaggs, Registrar, University of St. Thomas, Houston 6, Texas 

Lucille B. Knapp, Registrar, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Miss Shirley B. Knight, Registrar, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York 

Miss Willa Koenig, Registrar, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska 

Robert M. Koser, Associate Registrar, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

George A. Kramer, University Director of Admissions, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 

John E. Kramer, Registrar, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss Florence Kreiter, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan 

Dr. Robert Kroepsch, New England Board of Higher Education, 31 Church Street, Win. 
chester, Massachusetts : 

Leopold J. Krul, Registrar, St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

W. F. Kruse, Registrar, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, likinois ; 

Paul Kuehner, Registrar, Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

Harold H. Kuhlman, Director of Admissions, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Alfred F, Kurtin, Registrar, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 

Kenneth K. Kyre, Registrar, Shenandoah College, Conservatory of Music, Winchester, 
Virginia 

Mrs. Irma N. Laase, Assistant Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

James E. Lackey, Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, Kansas 

Dr. Oliver H. Laine, Dean, Catonsville Community College, Catonsville 28, Maryland 

J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

William H. Lammers, Director of Admissions, Springfield College, Springfield 9, Massa- 
chusetts 

Marshall O. Lamphear, Registrar, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Mrs. R. W. Landsford, Registrar, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 

George H. Langeler, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Rev. Athomas G. Lapine, C.S.C., Registrar, University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

Arthur H. Larsen, University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 


Mrs. Rebecca C. Larsen, Recorder, Colby College, Waterville, Maine 
F. H. Larson, Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 


Miss Blanche Latham, Registrar, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 

George N. Lauer, Registrar, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
E. W. Lautenschlager, Registrar, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Dr. Harmon Lawman, Dean and Registrar, San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas 
Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar, University of Maine in Portland, Portland, Maine 
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Wilmer D. Lawrence, Registrar, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 27, Indiana : 

fdgar L. Lazier, Director of Admissions, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia 

Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar, City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 

ohn A. Leddon, Registrar, Shelton College, Ringwood, New Jersey 

Alton B. Lee, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

1.G. Lee, Registrar, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Mary Alice Lee, Registrar, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 

jalp H. Lee, Registrar, Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal 5, Alabama 

Matthew B. Leggett, Assistant Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

ane Ann Legnard, Registrar, Columbia College, Chicago 4, Illinois _ ; 

nev. Alcuin Leibold, O.S.B., Registrar, St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

£. B. Lemon, Dean of Admissions, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon ‘ 

Mrs. Paul Leitch, Director of Admissions, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, Michigan Sate University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Miss Rita Lentz, Registrar, Westmont College, Santa Barbara, California 

Miss May K. Leo, Registrar, Nyack Missionary College, Nyack, New York 

Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar, Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Justin Lewis, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, DC. . . e124 - . . : 

Robert B. Lewis, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri , 

Roland H. Lewis, Registrar, Florida Christian College, Tampa, Florida 

Miss Mabel L. Libby, Registrar, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Fdward Lietke, Dean of Students, St. Pauls College, Concordia, Missouri 

Miss Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to Dean of Students, Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee 

Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar, Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina 

F. Dean Lillie, Registrar, Otero Junior College, Lajunta, Colorado 

Irving Lilly, Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar, West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia 

Mrs. Hilding Lind, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Alderson-Broaddus College, 
Philippi, West Virginia ; 

Mrs. Ruth Lindemann, Registrar, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Harold Lindsell, Dean, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 1, California 

Reed Lindsey, Registrar, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

C. Linton, Registrar, McMasters University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Robert Linton, 3833 Dobie Road, R. R., Okemos, Michigan 

Edward F. Little, Registrar, Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, California 

Mrs. Mary L. Livengood, Acting Registrar, Columbus College, Columbus, Georgia 

W. D. Livingston, Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Mrs. Rosa M. Llombart, Registrar, Puerto Rico Junior College, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Denver Logan, Registrar, Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Illinois 

Dr. James D. Logsdon, Superintendent, Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, Illinois 

Emmett T. Long, Associate Dean, Admissions and Records, Orange County State College, 
Fullerton, California 

Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar, Texas College, Tyler, Texas ; 

)). Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman of Admissions, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia 

H. Owen Long, Registrar, Evansville College, Evansville 4, Indiana 

Dr. Milton Longhorn, Registrar, Wisconsin State College, Platteville, Wisconsin . 

Francisco Lopez, Acting Registrar, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Padras, Puerto Rico 

Donald W. Lorenz, Registrar, Concordia College, Portland 11, Oregon 

Rev. Roger R. Lott, O.S.B., Registrar and Admission Officer, St. Bernard College, St. 
Bernard, Alabama . 

Mrs. Katherine C. Lowe, Registrar, Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, California 

0. P. Lowe, Dean and Registrar, Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena, Mississippi 

Dorothy Lucas, Registrar, Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 

Jean Luchsinger, Registrar, Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Mis. Helen Luschei, Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska 

L. B. Lutz, Registrar, Anderson College, Anderson, South Carolina 

Homer R. Lynd, Registrar and Chairman of Admissions, Madison College, Madison, 


Tennessee 
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Miss Mary Lynn, Registrar, New School for Social Research, Graduate Faculty of Politics 
and Social Science, New York 11, New York 
William F. McAloon, Director of Admissions and Records, Fordham University, New York 
58, New York 
V. McAnany, Registrar, William Marsh Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
Hugh J. McCabe, Jr., Registrar, Iona College, New Rochelle, New York 
Robert H. McCambridge, Director of Registration, The University of Rochester, Rochester 
20, New York 
Miss Elizabeth McCann, Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
Ted McCarrel, Registrar, The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Francis McCarthy, Registrar, Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
John McClain, Registrar, Orlando Junior College, Orlando, Florida 
Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Robert W. McClew, Registrar and Director of Placement, Hanover College, Hanover 
Indiana P 
Miss Lucy Anne McCluer, Registrar, Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina 
Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., Dean and Registrar, Queen of the Angels Seminary, San 
Fernando, California 
Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar and Editor, Williams College, Williamstown, Massa. 
chusetts 
George W. McCulley, Registrar, Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Fred R. McDaniel, Director of Admissions, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
Owen W. McDowell, Registrar, Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Con. 
necticut 
Rev. John B. McGee, S.J., Dean of Admissions, University of Scranton, Scranton, Penn. 
sylvania 
J. D. McGhee, Registrar, South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
F. A. McGinnis, Registrar, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
T. J. McGinnis, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia 
S. R. McGowan, Registrar, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Robert A. McGrath, Registrar, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Rev. Michael E. McHugh, C.M., Registrar, Cardinal Glennon College, 5200 Glennon Drive, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
K. S. McKee, Dean and Registrar, West Virginia University, Potomac State School, Keyser, 
West Virginia 
——— W. McKendall, Jr., Director of Admissions, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California 
Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
John R. McKinley, Registrar, Diablo Valley College, Concord, California 
F. J. D. McKinney, Chairman of Admissions, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Phyllis K. McKinney, Registrar, Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore 16, Maryland 
C. S. McLain, Registrar, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Illinois 
Dr. Charles McLane, Director of Admissions and Registrar, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 
Dr. J. J. McLaughlin, Registrar, Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
Robert J. McLean, Registrar, George Williams College, Chicago 15, Illinois 
Dr. J. A. B. McLeish, Registrar, Carleton Uuiversity, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
J. H. McLendon, Registrar, Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi 
John R. McMillan, Registrar, American Institute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 
L. C. McMillan, Registrar, Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, 
Texas 
Dr. W. A. McMillan, Dean and Registrar, Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Florida 
L. L. McNealy, Dean and Registrar, Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 
James E. McVean, Director of Admissions and Extension, Broome Technical Community 
College, Binghamton, New York 
R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 
Godfrey L. MaCauley, Registrar, University of New South Wales, Kensington, Australia 
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(atl S. MacFarbane, Director of Admissions and Registration, Ohio Mechanics Institute, 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
C. MacGregor, Director of Admissions and Registrar, University of New Mexico, 

"Albuquerque, New Mexico 

I. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

r G. Maddox, Assistant Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

gobert E. Mahn, Registrar and University Editor, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Miss Zdena Majzlik, Registrar, Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, 1500 East 10th 
Avenue, Denver 8, Colorado ; 

pie J. Malcolm, Director of Admissions, Western New England College, Springfield 3, 
Massachusetts 

Martha E. Manahan, Registrar, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland 

Maurice W. Manbeck, Registrar, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 

Mrs. Susan H. Mangan, Registrar, Elmira College, Elmira, New York 

David H. Mangnall, Registrar, Newark College of Engineering, Newark 2, New Jersey 

Mrs. Vera Tart March, Registrar, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Miss Mildred Marohn, Assistant Registrar, Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, 
Illinois 

Miss Jacqueline Mars, Registrar, Mount St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, New Hampshire 

Dr. C. S. Marsh, 205 Avenue A, Redondo Beach, California 

Peay F. Marsh, Dean of Admissions, Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 29, California 

Miss Dorothy P. Marshall, Registrar, Wilmington College, Wilmington, North Carolina 

fverett L. Marshall, Registrar, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar, McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 

Miss Elizabeth G. Martin, Assistant Dean, Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, North 
Carolina 

Mrs. Jean B. Martin, Registrar, Kilgore College, Kilgore, Texas 

Mrs. Roslyn C. Martin, Registrar, Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina 

F. J. Martson, Dean, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri 

pac H. Maruth,sDirector of Admissions and Records, University of Denver, Denver 

{é Colorado “(Décéased ) 2 

Alfred R. Mascolo, Registrar, New York City Community College, Brooklyn 1, New York 

Dean H. E. Mathias, Director of Admissions, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

yi J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

M. E. Mattox, Registrar, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Dr. Ray C. Maul, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington 6, D.C. 

Miss Katie Mauldin, Registrar, Delta State College, Cleveland, Mississippi 

Dr. Jack E. Mauney, Registrar, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Clayton J. Maus, Registrar, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

C.R. Maxam, Registrar, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Dr. Francis Maxstadt, Registrar, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, California 

Mabel May, Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 

Helen M. Mayes, Director of Admissions and Assistant to Dean, Albany State College, 
Albany, Georgia 

Martin J. Meade, Director of Admissions, Fordham University Campus, New York 58, 
New York 

Albert K. Meerzo, Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Everette Meier, Registrar, St. Johns College, Winfield, Kansas 

Charles J. Meixel, Registrar, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 

]. Jack Melhorn, Director of Admissions, La Verne College, La Verne, California 

Miss Marie J. Meloy, Registrar, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Illinois 

N. H. Memory, Director of Admissions, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 

Jersey 

A. . Merchant, Registrar, University of Virginia, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 

urg, Virginia 

Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 

G. E. Metz, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 

'George V. Metzel, Registrar, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Stanley seneaes, Dean of Students, State University, College of Education, Cortland, New 

Yor 

Eugene Meyer, Registrar, Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwill, Okla- 

homa 

Mrs. Lois Meyer, Registrar, Northeastern Junior College, Sterling, Colorado 
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Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar, Canisius College, Buffalo 8, New York 

Earl E. Mezoff, Director of Admissions and Placement, Thiel College, Greenville, Penn. 
sylvania 

Otis H. Milam, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Fairmont State College, Fair. 
mont, West Virginia 

Lawrence R. Miles, Director, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Jerome M. Mileur, Registrar, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 8, New York 

Charles Harvey Miley, Dean of Student Personnel Services, Junior College of Broward 
County, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

A. D. Millard, Registrar, Northwest Bible College, Kirkland, Washington 

Cecil W. Miller, Registrar, Pasadena College, Pasadena 7, California 

Donald J. Miller, Admissions Secretary, York Junior College, York, Pennsylvania 

Ernest C. Miller, 421 Lexington Street, Danville, Kentucky 

Houser A. Miller, Registrar, Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia 

Monsignor Leo F. Miller, Registrar and Dean of Studies, The Pontifical College Joseph. 
inum, Worthington, Ohio 

Mrs. M. C. Miller, Registrar, Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan 

Merlin W. Miller, Assistant Director of Registration and Records, University of Michj. 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar, St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri 

Miss Mary L. Milner, Registrar, Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Prof. David Mirsky, Director of Admissions, Yeshiva University, New York 33, New York 

Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar, Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Miss Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar, Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 

ohn P. Mitchell, 235 Embarcadero Street, Palo Alto, California 

iss Margaret Mitchell, Registrar, Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Missouri 

Perry Mitchell, Registrar, Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
ington 

Ruth W. Moe, Registrar, Wells College, Aurora, New York 

Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., Director of Admissions, Georgetown University, Washington 
7; iG. 

Troy M. Mohon, Registrar, Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 

Miss Juanita Monholland, Registrar, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

John M. Moore, Registrar, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pensylvania 

Robert H. Moore, Registrar, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, 
South Dakota 

Francis G. Morgan, Acting Registrar, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, 
Montana i 

Frank H. Morgan, Registrar, West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 

Frank C. Morgret, Jr., Director of Public Relations, Southern College of Optometry, Mem. 
phis 4, Tennessee 

Leona S. Morris, Assistant Dean for Student Personnel, Baltimore Junior College, Balti- 
more 15, Maryland 


Prof. Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar, Northeastern University, Boston 15, Massachusetts | 


Miss Stella Morris, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 

Jack D. Morton, Registrar, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 

Inez S. Moses, Registrar, McNeese State College, Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Dr. James D. Mosteller, Dean of Faculty, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago 
12, Illinois 

John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 10, Illinois 

Mrs. 2 ge Mostow, Recorder, Yeshiva University, Stern College, New York 16, New 
Yor 

Miss Ruth Mostrom, Registrar, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

Mother M. de Laurdes, Registrar, Marymount College, New York 21, New York 

Mother Dolores Sarre, Registrar, College of Sacred Heart, Santurce, Puerto Rico 

Mother Hortense Doyle, R.S.C.J., Registrar, Maryville College, St. Louis 18, Missouri 

Mother Loretta Santen, Director of Admissions, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, New- 
ton 59, Massachusetts 

Mother Lucille John, Registrar, Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska 

Mother M. Majella, Registrar, Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 

Mother Mariella Brenner, Registrar, San Diego College for Women, San Diego, California 

Mother Martin, R.S.H.M., Registrar, Marymount College, Los Angeles 24, California 

Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
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yother L. Mayer, R.S.C.J., Registrar, Barat College of Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Illinois 

other M. Paula Bero, O.U.S., Registrar, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New 
York 

other Richard Marie, Registrar, Marymount Junior College, Arlington, Virginia 

Mother St. = Pauline, Registrar, Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island 1, 
New Yor 

Miss Phyllis Mount, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Pace College, New York 38, 
New York 

Donald C. Moyer, Executive Secretary, Board of Educational Finance, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico 

H. E. Mueller, Associate Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

David ni Ni Director of Admissions and Records, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Mrs. Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York = 

Mrs. Emma Fleer Mullar, Registrar, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 21, Illinois 

Miss Agnes Claire Mulligan, Associate Registrar, College of the City of New York, 
Baruch School, New York 11, New York 

John R. Mumaw, President, Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Miss Edna Muntz, Registrar, University of Rochester, Department of Nursing, Rochester 
20, New York 

John L. Murphy, Registrar, Central Florida Junior College, Ocala, Florida 

Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

james C. Myers, Jr., Assistant Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Sault St. Marie, Michigan 

David Naile, Registrar, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 

Mrs. Evelyn E. Nall, Registrar, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Cutt A. Natusch, Director of Admissions, Quinnipiac College, Hamden 17, Connecticut 

Allen Nauss, Registrar, Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 

john W. Neal, Registrar, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Marshall P. Neal, Registrar, Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina 

William H. Neal, Registrar, Montgomery Junior College, Tokoma Park 12, Maryland 

Miss Pearl A. Neas, Registrar, Southweastern University, Georgetown, Texas 

Madeline M. Nease, Registrar, Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston 70, Massachusetts 

Charles S. Nelson, Registrar, Arlington State College, Arlington, Texas 

Dean J. M. Nelson, Dean of Admissions, Clarke College, Vancouver, Washington 

|. Mark Neuberger, Dean of Admissions and Records, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

2. C. Nicholson, Director of Admissions and Records, Colorado Woman’s College, Denver 
20, Colorado 

Dr. Robert J. Nickel, Registrar, St. John’s River Junior College, Palatka, Florida 

Patton L. Nickell, Jr., Registrar, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West 
Virginia 

Milton E. Noble, Recorder, Brown University, Providence 12, Rhode Island 

. A. Nock, Dean of the College, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Gerald B. Noonan, Registrar, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

W. M. nen Registrar, North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, North 
Dakota 

lucille G. Norman, Director of Admissions, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

William H. Norris, Registrar, Lewis and Clarke College, Portland, Oregon 

Dr. a North, Dean of Instruction, Oklahoma Christian College, Oklahoma 11, 
Oklahoma 

Arthur B. Northrup, Registrar, Berkshire Christian College, Lenox, Massachusetts 

].A. Norton, Registrar, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Robert J. Norwine, Director of Admissions, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 

Emest Notar, Dean, Erie Technical Institute, Buffalo 7, New York 


9 Orville Nothdurft, Dean of Admissions and Records, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 


Mrs. C. Nunn, Registrar, Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago 6, Illinois 

leonard G. Nystrom, Director of Admissions, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, Director of Admissions, Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

f, Vincent O’Brien, Registrar, Fordham University Campus, New York 58, New York 

Charles D. O'Connell, Director of Admissions, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 

William J. O'Connell, Registrar, College of The Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts 

lt Col. V. J. O’Connor, USAF, Registrar, United States Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

John J. O’Hearne, Assistant Dean, U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, Long 
Island, New York 
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Henry W. Okane, Registrar, South Texas College, Houston 3, Texas 
Ella Oleson, 115 South Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 
Loyd C. Oleson, Registrar, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 
Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Oscar E. Olson, Registrar, North Park College, Chicago, Illinois 
Rev. Marcian O'Meara, O.S.B., Registrar, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Conception 
Missouri ' 
D. T. Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
James M. Orr, Registrar, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Mrs. Mary C. Orr, Registrar, Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Beverly Farms 
Massachusetts ’ 
Dr. Ronald E. Osborn, Dean and Registrar, Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis 7 
Indiana ; 
H. L. Overbey, Registrar, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Arkansas 
Maurice C. Overholt, Registrar, Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan 
F. Glenn Overton, Assistant Director of Admissions and Registration, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Donald S. Overturf, Dean of Men and Admissions and Records, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City, New Mexico 
Emerial Owen, Registrar, McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois 
Arthur R. Owens, Assistant Registrar, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penp. 
sylvania 
Emery E. Owens, Registrar, Chapman College, Orange, California 
Dr. Lake C. Oxford, Registrar, Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe, Louisiana 
Rev. Thaddeus J. Ozog, Assistant Registrar, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit 6, Michigan 
Jack H. Padgett, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Armstrong College, Savannah, 
Georgia 
Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar, Albion College, Albion, Michigan 
Miss Lenore L. Palumbo, Registrar, Finch College, New York 21, New York 
Miss Athena Pappas, Registrar, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Stephen F. Parent, Registrar, St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, New Hampshire 
Dr. Garland G. Parker, University Registrar and Central Admissions Officer, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Irving W. Parker, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of San Diego College for 
Men, San Diego, California 
W. B. Parker, Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis 10, Missouri 
N. M. Parkhurst, Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Muriel M. Parks, Assistant Registrar, University of Nevada, Southern Regiona! Division, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
J. E. A. Parnall, Registrar, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada 
Miss Molly Parrish, Registrar, Alma College, Alma, Michigan 
Alfred H. Parrott, Executive Secretary, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 
H. W. Patmore, Associate Director of Admissions, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California 
William S. Patrick, Director of Admissions, Georgia State College of Business Administra. 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia 
Grady S. Patterson, Registrar, Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Gerald W. Paul, Registrar, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 
Lucile Pauls, Registrar, Southwestern University, Los Angeles 15, California 
Jan Pavel, Registrar, Concordia College, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Robert W. Pax, Dean of Students, Ventura College, Ventura, California 
Johnny S. Payne, Dean and Registrar, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 
Dorothy Pearson, Recorder, University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burling. 
ton, Vermont 
Mary Lou Peckham, Registrar, Atlanta Union College, South Lancaster, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Dorothy Peebles, Registrar, Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Robert L. Peel, Registrar, Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
Dr. Thaddeus H. Penar, Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Grace J. Perry, Registrar, Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Marvin B. Perry, Jr., Dean, Undergraduate Admissions, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia 
Richard R. Perry, Director of Admissions, University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 
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yiss Viola Perry, Registrar, Georgia Southern College, Collegeboro, Georgia 

yiss Amy L. Person, Registrar, Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 4, Tennessee 

gonald A. Peterson, Director of Admissions, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington ; 

me E. Pettingill, Recorder, Admissions and Records, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota ; 

Herbert W. Pettipierre, Registrar, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 

Jess J. Petty, Registrar, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio - 

Neil F. Pfoute, Registrar, Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, New York ee 

10 F. Philbin, Registrar, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California 

yyrtle H. Phillips, Registrar, University of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin, Tennessee 

f, Sterl Phinney, Registrar, Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 

\iss Gladys Phinney, Registrar, Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 

\rs. Della G. Phipps, Registrar, Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas ; 

fverard K. Pinneo, Director of Admissions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania 

jobert F. Pitt, Registrar, Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut 

flizabeth A. Platt, Registrar, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Miss Willa B. Player, Registrar, Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 

tdward V. Ploenges, Registrar, Millikin University, Decatur 24, Illinois 

Dr. Robert H. Plummer, Director of Student Affairs and Services, University of Michigan, 
Flint College, Flint, Michigan 

Herman F. Plunkett, Registrar, Southern University Branch in New Orleans, New Orleans 
26, Louisiana . 

Miss Muriel Poland, Registrar, Mills College of Education, New York 11, New York 

M. M. Pomerantz, M.D., Dean and Registrar, Ohio College of Chiropody, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 

sam O. Pool, Registrar, Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Miss Mary Elma Poole, The Town House, 5316 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

jeannette Poore, Registrar, Everett Junior College, Everett, Washington 

R. L. Poorman, Registrar, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 

Florence M. Porter, Registrar, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 

famon C. Portugal, Acting Registrar, University of The Philippines, Dillman Rizal, Philip- 
ines 

la Pouncey, Registrar, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Dorothy L. Powell, Registrar, State Teachers College, Salisbury, Maryland 

Gladys L. Powell, Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 

james Lynn Powell, Registrar, Francis T. Nicholls State College, Thibodaux, Louisiana 

Roberta F. Powers, Registrar, Rutgers University, Douglass College, New Brunswick, New 
ersey 

sae Petece Pradat, Recorder, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

Miss Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Nelrose R. Price, Acting Registrar, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 

Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer, Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Kentucky 

Dr. Wilmoth C. Price, Registrar, Evangel College, Springfield 2, Missouri 

Dr. George S. Pritchard, Registrar, Northern Illinois University, Dekalb, Illinois 

Miss Carrie Mae Probst, 1000 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore 12, Maryland 

It. Col. John Prosser, Selective Service System, 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
De 


William T. Puckett, Registrar, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California 

Dr. Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar, West Liberty State College, West Liberty, West Virginia 

Miss Harriet F. Purdy, Registrar, University of Rochester, Medical Center, Rochester 20, 
New York 

].G. Quick, 141 West Hutchinson Avenue, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania 

CW. Quinley, Jr., Registrar, Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Wash- 
ington 

Miss Frances Quinlin, Registrar, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 

sie L. Quinn, Registrar, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 

K.D. Raab, Director of Admissions and Registration, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

].Glenn Radcliffe, Registrar, Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana 

Rev. Adrian Ramanauskas, S.A., Registrar, St. Pius X Seminary, Garrison, New York 

FA. Ramsdell, Registrar and Director of Placement, Clarkson Memorial College of Tech- 
nology, Potsdam, New York 
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Miss Isabel Ramsey, Recorder, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Katharine B, Ramshaw, Registrar and Alumni Secretary, New Haven College, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut 

John B. Ransom, Director of Admissions, The University of The South, Sewanee, Tennessee 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar, Union College, Schenectady, New York 

Kenneth Rasco, Registrar, Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 

Nicholas A. Rasetzki, Director of Admissions, Babson Institute of Business Administration, 
Babson Park 57, Massachusetts : 

Dr. E. M. Rasmussen, Registrar, Dana College, Blair, Nebraska 

C. L. Rasor, Registrar, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 

Donald J. Rauscher, Registrar, Manhattan School of Music, New York 29, New York 

Bernard A. Reed, Director of Admissions, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey 

Gilbert H. Reed, Director of Admissions, Becker Junior College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Katie Reed, Registrar, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 

Charles H. Reid, Jr., Registrar, Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, Durango, 
Colorado 

Mrs. Wilma Rempe, Registrar, Central College, Pella, Iowa 

Miss Era Rentfrow, Registrar, New Mexico State University of Agriculture, Engineering 

and Science, University Park, New Mexico 
Donald G. Reuter, Director of Admissions, Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
Mrs. Jewell C. Reynolds, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Nevada, Southem 


Regional Division, Las Vegas, Nevada ; , 
Michael J. Reynolds, Admissions Councilor, Broome Technical Community College, Bing. 


hamton, New York 

Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar, Westchester Community College, White Plains, New York 

John M. Rhoads, Vice-President, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

James L. Rhodes, Dean of Instruction and Records, Registrar, Coalinga College, Coalinga, 
California 

Harry W. Rice, Registrar, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas 

Miss Larry Etta Rice, Chief Clerk and Registrar, Eastern Oklahoma Agricultura] apd 
Mechanical College, Wilburton, Oklahoma 

Miss Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C 

Joan E. Richards, Registrar, St. John College, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

E. B. Richards, Registrar, College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Ethel Blue Riebe, Registrar, College of William and Mary Professional Institute, Richmond 
20, Virginia 

Don L. Riggin, Registrar, Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mrs. Helen Burgoyne Riker, 211 North Spooner Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

James H. Ringer, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Ralph J. Rishele, Director of Admissions, State University of New York, Harpur College, 
Endicott, New York ; ; : 

Rev. Robert Rivard, C.M., Registrar, Niagara University, Niagara, New York 

Ward S. Robb, Registrar, College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 

Charles J. Robbins, Registrar, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana 

7. Frank Roberts, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 

William A. Robertson, Jr., Registrar, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia 

Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Director, Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, 
Virginia 

Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York 

Robin Robinson, Registrar, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 

Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar, Drury College, Springfield, Missouri 

Jack Rodgers, Dean and Registrar, Odessa College, Odessa, Texas 

Miss Jean Rodgers, Registrar, Huntingdon College, Montgomery 6, Alabama 

Fernando \sarcia Roel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Instituto Technologico y de 
Estudios Superiores, Monterrey, N L, Mexico ; 

Margaret Roenfeldt, Registrar, Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Martha K. Rogers, Registrar, Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Connecticut _ 

William L. Rogers, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Rev. Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B., Registrar, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 

Dayton Root, Registrar, La Verne College, La Verne, California 

Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, 2301 Smith Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Ivania 5, Paul Ross, Registrar, West Chester State College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Be, New y Ross, Registrar, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Henry F. Rossi, University Registrar, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York 

“ANESSE¢ T yise K. Rotha, Registrar, St. Mary's Seminary Junior College, St. Mary's City, Maryland 

Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar and Field Secretary, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 1, 

_, | New York 

Stration, Miss Barbara Rowe, Registrar, Stetson University, De Land, Florida ; : 

Thomas M. Rowland, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania ae 

1, W. Rowley, Dean of the College, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 

ork xichard D. Rowray, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions, Ball State Teachers 

'renton, College, Muncie, Indiana ; ; ; 

iiss Jean Royce, Registrar, Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 

chusetts prof. William G. Rozeboom, Registrar, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 

> Texas junice J. Rozema, Registrar, Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Maryland 

utango, Miss Mary R. Ruane, Registrar, St. Louis University, School of Dentistry, St. Louis, Missouri 

\irs, Nina M. Rubin, Registrar, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee 

Ege Rucker, Registrar, University of Texas, Southwestern Medical School, Dallas, Texas 

neering Fr C. T. Ruddick, Secretary, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio ; 

rs, Dixie Etheridge Rupp, Registrar, Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Florida 

: joseph Y. Ruth, Director of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

outherp pr, Robert J. Ryan, Dean of Admissions, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 29, 

: California . ; ; 

*, Bing: |) W, Ryther, Registrar, Kings College, Briarcliff Manor, New York 

nev. Martin F. Saarinen, Registrar, Suomi College, Hancock, Michigan 

w York idgat L. Sagan, Director of Admissions and Placement, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 


Yor: 

dalinga, Ip; Donald R. Salisbury, Director of Admissions, Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New 

ersey 
Mi Salisbury, Registrar, California Western University, San Diego 6, California 
ral and Js Peter Sammartino, Dean of Admissions, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, 
New Jersey . f ; a ? = 
n, D.C. }arhur M. Sammis, Associate Dean and Registrar, Hastings College of Law, University of 
; California, San Francisco, California 
stitute, J iward Sanders, Dean of Students and Admissions, Pomona College, Claremont, California 
George F. Sanderson, Registrar, Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado 
hmond §p; Samuel Sandmel, Provost, Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 
fred Sandusky, Registrar, Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forrest, North 


Carolina 
“ollege, ¥ pr, Charles W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
. Dt. Hugh E, Sarles, Director of Admissions, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
ollege, Martena Tenney Sasnett, 343 South Madison Avenue, Pasadena, California 
ini] F, Sather, Registrar, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
Hugh M. Satterlee, Registrar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Miss E. Audrey Savastone, Registrar, College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 
_ [Charles F. Saylor, Registrar, Westminster Colege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
lumbia, Paul E. Schaefer, Registrar, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
MD. Scherer, Associate Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
: William H. Schlifke, Dean, Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, New York 
Vista, }iiss Marie Schluter, Registrar, Long Island University, Brooklyn 1, New York 
Rudolph Schmidt, Registrar, Covenant College and Theological Seminary, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri 
Marvin J. Schmitt, Registrar, Tusculum College, Greensville, Tennessee : . ; 
john H, Schnabel, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Southern Illinois University, 
Southwestern Illinois Campus, Edwardsville, Illinois 
Dt. George J. Schoengood, Assistant Registrar, Hunter Colege of the City of New York, 
» y de New York 21, New York 
|, Everet Scholton, Registrar, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 
live Schrader, Associate University Registrar, University of Rochester, Rochester 20, 
cut New York 
jlvania J bin Schrag, Registrar, Grace Bible Institute, Omaha 8, Nebraska 
inesota bert Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
liyle Schufeldt, Registrar, Owosso College, Owosso, Michigan 
KL. Schultz, Recorder, General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 
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Mrs. Ruth Scoggin, Registrar, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
B. L. Scroggins, Registrar, Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Miss Margaret A. Scott, Registrar, Reed College, Portland, Oregon 
Dr. Lea L. Seale, Registrar, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 
Edward W. Seay, President, Centenary College for Women, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Harlan E. Selvey, Registrar, Southern California College, Costa Mesa, California 
Robert J. Senkier, Assistant Dean in Charge of Admissions and Financial Aid, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York 
— Pe Sermon, Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, 
ichigan 
Edwin L. adie Registrar, Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina 
Anna M, Sewall, Registrar, Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Irving J. Shapiro, Registrar, Monmouth College, West Long Beach, New Jersey 
Hubert S. Shaw, Director of Admissions, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 
Rev. Joseph T. Skea, University Director of Admissions, Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, New Jersey 
Mrs. Violetta W. Shearer, Registrar, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky 
Walter N. Sheil, Director of Admissions, St. Peter's College, Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
Edward E. Sheils, Registrar, Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky 
J. B. Shenk, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 
Thomas C. Sherwood, Registrar, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville ¢ 
Kentuck 
Mrs. Ada yd Shields, Registrar, Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas 
W. a Shipp, Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Texas, Austin, 
exas 
Robert B. Shirley, Director of Admissions, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 
R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions, Fairleigh Dickinson Upi. 
versity, Madison, New Jersey 
“> Howard B. Schontz, Registrar and Admissions Officer, University of California, Davis, 
California 
Robert R. Shorer, Registrar, Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles 
48, Box 4676, California 
Carter A. Short, Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Robert Showalter, Registrar, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado 
Hugo E. Siehr, Registrar, Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Michigan 
Miss Margaret Jean Sikes, Registrar, Colorado Woman’s College, Denver 20, Colorado 
Prof. Morris Silverman, Registrar, Yeshiva University, New York 33, New York 
Miss Henriette Simon, Registrar, Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 
Miss Lois Simons, Registrar, State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions and Registrar, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington 
Miss Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar, Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Mrs, Lillian S. Sinclair, Registrar, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
Sister Adele Maureen, Registrar, Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 
Sister Mary Adrienne, C.S.J.. Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 24, California 
Sister M. Agnes, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Sister M. Agnes Cecile, Registrar, College of the Holy Names, Oakland 19, California 
Sister Mary Agnesita, Director of Admissions, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Maryland 
Sister Mary Alexaidia, O.P., Registrar, St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar, Webster College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Sister Mary Alfreda, R.S.M., Registrar, St. Xavier College, Chicago 13, Illinois 
Sister Alice of Sacred Heart, Registrar, D’Youville College, Buffalo 1, New York 
Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar, Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York 
Sister Mary Anita, Registrar, Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, California 
saa” —— Gertrude, Registrar, Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
anada 
Sister Anne Theodora, C.S.J., Registrar, Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico 
Sister M. Annunciata, Registrar, Our Lady of the Lakes College, San Antonio, Texas 
Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
Sister Mary Aquinas, Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 
Sister M. Avila, O.S.F., Registrar, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 
Sister B. Blandina, Registrar, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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gster M. Bertha, Registrar, Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

sister Mary Bonita, The Felician College, Chicago 45, Illinois : 

ster M. Catharine Ann, Registrar, College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico ; } 

sister Catherine Gertrude, O.P., Registrar, St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, 
Kentucky 

sister Catherine Maria, Registrar, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 5, New York 

ster Catherine Spalding, Registrar, Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Kentucky 

sister Mary Cecile Devereux, Registrar, Mount St. Claire College and Academy, Clinton, 
lowa 

sister M. Cecilia A. Bodine, Registrar, St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kansas 

sister Celeste, Registrar, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 

sister Mary Christopher, Registrar, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado ; 

sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar, Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 

sister M. Conzaga, Registrar, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas_ 

Sister M. De Montfort, £.S.N.D., Registrar, Notre Dame College, St. Louis 23, Missouri 

gster M. Doloita, Registrar, Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

sister M. Dorilda, O.P., Registrar, College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 19, Ohio 

gster Mary Doris, Registrar, Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Registrar, Alverno College, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 

jister Elaine Catellier, D.C., Registrar, Marillac College, Normandy 21, Missouri 

sister Mary Eleanor, Registrar, Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar, Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio ; 

sister M. Evelyn, Registrar, Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Sister Frances Gertrude, Registrar, Emmanuel College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

§ster Mary Francine Gould, B.V.M., Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister Grace, Registrar, Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 

ster M. Gratia, O.P., Registrar, Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Connecticut 

sister M. Georgina, Registrar, Dumbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, D.C. 

sister Gertrude Ann, O.S.F., Briarcliff College, Sioux City 3, Iowa 

Sister Mary Gertrudine, B.V.M., Registrar, Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Illinois 

ister Helen Joseph, Registrar, College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Massachusetts 

Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar, College of St. Catharine, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


] Sster Helen Paula, Registrar, College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 


ster Mary Henry, R.S.M., Registrar, College of St. Mary, Omaha, Nebraska 

Sister Mary Incarnata, Director of Admissions, Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New 
erse' 

a err Registrar, Rosary Hill College, Buffalo 21, New York 

jster M. Irmina, O.S.B., Registrar, Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky 

Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar, Siena College, Memphis 17, Tennessee 

ster Mary Joan, Registrar, Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Joanna, O.P., Registrar, Sacred Heart Doninican College, Houston 21, Texas 

Sister M. John Aloyse, Registrar, Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Penn- 
sylvania 

Sster Mary Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J., Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico 

Sister Joseph Mary Walters, Registrar, Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 

§ster Josephine Louise, Registrar, Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester 10, New York 

Sister Mary Jude, Registrar, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 

Sster Mary Judith, R.S.M., Mercy College, Detroit 19, Michigan 

Sister Kathleen Brazzel, Registrar, Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kansas 

ister Mary Kenneth McGuire, R.S.M., Registrar, Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore 9, 
Maryland 

‘ster M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar, Brescia College, Owensboro, Kentucky 

Sister Mary Liam, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

ister Lucille Anne, Director of Admissions, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
New Jersey 

‘ister M. Madeleine Sophie, Registrar, Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar, Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

ister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.E., Registrar, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Marcia, Registrar, Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

‘ster Margaret Mary, Registrar, Holy Family College, Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania 

ister Margaret Mary, Registrar, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pennsylvania 

‘ster Margaret Thomas, O.P., Registrar, Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, New 


Jersey 
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Sister Mary Margarita, Registrar, Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Sister M. Margrete, Registrar, Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Sister Maria Assunta, Registrar, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Sister Maria Michael, Registrar, College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount g 
Joseph, Ohio 

Sister Marie Ancille, Dean, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Sister Marie Andre, Registrar, Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Kentucky 

Sister Marie Clarisse, Registrar, Rivier College, Nashua, New Hampshire 

Sister Marie Therese, Registrar, St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sister Mary Martina, P.S.M., Salve Regina College, Newport, Rhode Island 

Sister M. Martinian, Registrar, Holy Names College, Spokane, Washington 

Sister M. Mildred, Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

Sister Miriam, Registrar, Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, New York 

Sister Miriam Fidelis, Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Michigan 

Sister Miriam Julia, Registrar, College of Mount St. Vincent, New York 71, New York 

Sister M. Natalena, C.S.J., Director of Admissions, Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
Ponce, Puerto Rico ‘ 

Sister Mary Norman, S.S.N.D., Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsip 

Sister Mary Patrice, Registrar, Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky 

Sister Patricia Anne, Registrar, College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California 

Sister Patrick Joseph Schlett, C.S.J., Registrar, The College of St. Teresa, Kansas City 13 
Missouri ; 

Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar, Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky 

Sister M. Rachel, Registrar, Marian College, Indianapolis 22, Indiana 

Sister Mary Remigia, Registrar, Madonna College, Livonia, Michigan 

Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar, College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary Rosina, Registrar, College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Sister Rose Marie, Registrar, Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 

Sister Rose Michele, Registrar, Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, New York 

Sister Rose Therese, Registrar, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 

Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar, Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut 

Sister Sheila, Registrar, Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 

Sister M. Stanislaus, Mount Marty College, Yankton, South Dakota 

Sister M. Tarcisia, Registrar, Sacred Heart College, Wichita 12, Kansas 

Sister M. Theodore, O.P., Registrar, Dominican College, Racine, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Theodosia, Registrar, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo 14, New York 

Sister Mary Theresa Meyer, C.S.A., Registrar, Marion College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Therese, Registrar, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Michigan 

Sister Mary Veronica Aud, Registrar, Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington 7, 


Sister Mary Veronica, C.S.J., Registrar, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri 

Sister Vivia Theisen, O.S.B., Registrar, College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 

E. Sivertsen, Registrar, California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, California 

J. L. Skaggs, Registrar, Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin 

Albert T. Skinner, Dean, Auburn Community College, Auburn, New York 

Mrs. Meta D. Skow, Recorder, Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Miss Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar, Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire 

Chester H. Sloat, Director of Admissions, Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania 

Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 

Irving B. Slutsky, Registrar, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago 34, Illinois 

Miss Alice Smith, Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Mrs. Altie H. Smith, Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 

Mrs. B. D. Smith, Registrar, Mary Allen College, Crockett, Texas 

B. Glen Smith, Registrar, Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah 

Clarence W. Smith, Director of Admissions, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

Dixon Smith, Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Dr. Edwin D. Smith, Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Registrar, Eastern Arizona College, Thatcher, Arizona 

Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Director of Admissions, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania 

Frank W. Smith, Dean and Registrar, Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 
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george W. Smith, Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

yarold W. Smith, Western New England College, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Ia M. Smith, 401 East Liberty Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Keith = Assistant Registrar, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 45, 
Michigan 

pKermit H. Smith, Registrar, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Leo Smith, Registrar, State University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 

ys. Mona Smith, Registrar, Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas 
City 1, Missouri 

gichard Dale Smith, Director of Admissions, University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 

tichard E. Smith, Registrar, Hillyer College, Hartford 4, Connecticut 

: £. Smith, Registrar, East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, Texas , : ; 

james R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Fisk University, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee 

William C. Smyser, Executive Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Walter A. Snickenberger, Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

uck §. Snider, Registrar, King College, Bristol, Tennessee oe 

David F. Snipes, Registrar, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 

Hazel A. Snoke, Registrar, Mount San Antonio Junior College, Pomona, California 

|. Foley Snyder, Registrar, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky 

\urrel K. Snyder, Registrar, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas ; 

Dr. William A. Sodeman, Dean, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

H, J. Soeters, Registrar, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, California 

LE. Solomon, Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Adolph Soroos, Registrar, State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 

jose I. Soto, Registrar, University of Puerto Rico, College of Agriculture and Mechanical 

' Arts, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 

LH. Spain, Jr. Registrar, University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 

mes R. Spence, Director of Admissions Program, State University of New York, Albany 

' 1, New York 

¢. E. Spraberry, Registrar, Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma 

LE. Spraggins, Registrar, St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Arthur J. Spring, Dean of Students, State University of New York, Maritime College, Fort 
Schuyler, New York 

Dr. W. Lloyd Sprouse, Examiner, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records, Compton Junior College, Compton, California 

Miss Ida M. Squitieri, Assistant to Registrar, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York 

Paul C. Staake, Jr., Registrar, Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park 57, 
Massachusetts 

Dr. T. Sherman Stanford; Associate Dean of Admissions, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Arthur P. Stanton, Registrar, New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, 
New Mexico 

Peter P. Stapay, Registrar, Montclair State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Mrs. Marion H. Starr, Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania 

Miss Laura M. Steele, Director of Admissions, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 

C.P. Steimle, 106 North Adams Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

john K. Steinbaugh, Director of Admissions, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California 

Paul G. Stelter, Registrar, California Concordia College, Oakland 5, California 

I. Douglas Stenberg, Director of Admissions, Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley 81, 
Massachusetts 

lester D. Stephens, Registrar, University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar, Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 

Howard W. Stepp, Registrar, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 

Mts. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 

Mrs. Sara B. Stevens, Registrar, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Mary C. Stevenson, Registrar, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri 

Donald H. Steward, Registrar, Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 

Wm. Alvah Stewart, Assistant in Admissions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania ; 

E. Theodore Stier, Director of Admissions, Newark State College, Union, New Jersey 
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Joseph R. Stillwell, Director of Admissions, Canisius College, Buffalo 8, New York 

Herbert N. Stoutenberg, Jr., Director of Admissions and Registrar, Michigan State Upj. 
versity, Oakland, Rochester, Michigan 

Edward M. Stout, Registrar, DePaul University, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Elizabeth A. Strain, Boston College, School of Education, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 

William H. Strain, Associate Registrar for Admissions, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Indiana 

Miriam Strange, Registrar, St. Johns College, Annapolis, Maryland 

James R. Strawbridge, University Recorder, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 

Miss Kate Strolls, Assistant Registrar, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York 

Raymond E. Strong, Assistant Director, Central Office of Records, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

I. Glen Stroud, Registrar, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Balitmore 2, Mary. 
land 

Ann M. Sullivan, Registrar, Garland Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Robert Edward Summers, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Minnesoty 
Minneapolis, Minnesota , 

W..K. Summit, Registrar, Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas 

Miss Frances Suter, Registrar, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Robert S. Sutherland, Assistant Dean and Registrar, Grand Canyon College, Phoenix 
Arizona 

Dorothy Sutton, Secretary-Registrar, Salmon P. Chase College, School of Commerce, Cip. 
cinnati, Ohio 

Charles E. Swan, Assistant Director of Admissions, Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 

C. R. Swanson, Director of Admissions, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 

George P. Sweeney, Registrar, Queensborough Community College, 56th Avenue and 
Springfield Boulevard, Bayside, Long Island, New York 

Leo J. Sweeney, Director of Admissions and Records, University of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, 10, Missouri 

Gladys Mary Talbot, Registrar, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 10, Illinois 

M. K. Talpas, Registrar, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 

Merton W. Tanner, Registrar, St. Paul Bible College, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

Miss Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Admissions, Maryland State Teachers College, Tov. 
son, Maryland 

Miss Eleanor Tarrant, Director of Admissions, Finch College, New York 21, New York 


Chester E. Taylor, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Hutchinson Junior College, § 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
Robert L. Taylor, Registrar, College of the City of New York, New York 31, New York 
Dale = Terry, Assistant Director of Admissions, Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Illinois 
Mrs. Zenobia G. Terry, Registrar, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
George L. Thacker, Registrar, Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee 
Miss Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar, John Marshall Law School, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Ernest R. Therrien, Registrar, St. Francis College, Biddeford, Maine 
Charles A. Thigpen, Dean-Registrar, Freewill Baptist Bible College, Nashville, Tennessee 
wee Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Arizona State University, 

rizona 
E. Bruce Thomas, Director of Admissions, Philadelphia Museum College of Art, Phila 
delphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Caroline P. Thomas, Registrar, Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Georgia . 
Charles W. Thomas, Admission Officer, District of Columbia Teachers College, Washing. 
ton 8, District of Columbia 
Doris Campbell Thomas, Acting Registrar, Long Island University, C. W. Post College, 

Greenvale, New York 
Millie A. Thomas, Registrar, Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Dr. Ralph W. Thomas, Dean of the College, Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 

ington, Pennsylvania 
Dr. R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

Tennessee 
Fred Thompson, Director of Admissions, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
Guy H. Thompson, Registrar, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, 

Missiouri 
Miss Louise Thompson, Registrar, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia 
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yjss Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar, Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina 

fiss R. M. Thompson, Registrar, Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada 

jonald Thompson, Executive Dean, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

iss Shirley Thomsen, Assistant Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
M. Thorpe, Director of Admissions and Records, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 

"University, Tallahassee, Florida 

pr. Givens L. Thornton, Registrar, Grinnell, College, Grinnell, Iowa 

\iss Marilyn R. Thornton, Assistant Registrar, Pace College, New York 38, New York 
Alden Thresher, Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 

"bridge 39, Massachusetts ; 

pul E. Thune, Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana _ : 

anor Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, District of Columbia 

jqward B. Tiefeld, Registrar, Rutgers University, Newark College, Newark 2, New 

ersey 

age Tiffany, Registrar, Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois 

Dt. John Tocchini, Dean and Registrar, College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

(rl E. Todd, Academic Dean-Registrar, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia 

|, Edward Todd, Dean of Admissions, The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis- 
consin 

luis A. Toepfer, Assistant to Dean and Director of Admissions, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

G, Wills Toms, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Biola College, La Mirada, Cali- 
fornia 

Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington 

Heanor J. Tonkin, Registrar, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 

Ms. Florence W. Toppino, Registrar, The Tulane University of Louisana, New Orleans 15, 
Louisiana 

Dr. Robert G. Torbet, Registrar, Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City 2, 
Kansas 

Miss Lois E. Torrence, University Registrar, American University, Washington 16, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

filen M. Tosney, Registrar, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Dan G. Trampe, Director of Admissions, Hamline University, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

Rev. Thomas J. Treadway, Registrar, St. Marys University of San Antonio, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Miss Mildred Trenshaw, 651 Jeffrey Lane, Apartment B, University City 32, Missouri 

Robert W. Tripp, Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

(.L. True, Registrar, Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles 33, Cali- 
fornia 

Paul L. Trump, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

lucille Trumpe, Registrar, Eastern Pilgrim College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

louis Truncellito, Registrar, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York 

Robert E. Tschan, Assistant Dean-Graduate School, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 

Nathan F. Tubb, Registrar, South Plains College, Levelland, Texas 

M0. Tucker, Registrar, Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida 

flanor Tupper, Dean and Registrar, Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Massachusetts 

Cornelius Turner, Director, American Council on Education, Washington 6, District of 
Columbia 

Dr. R. L. Tuthill, University Registrar, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

C.P. Tuttle, 714 Delware Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 

| Arthur Twitty, Registrar, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Dr. V. M. Tye, Registrar, Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois 

2. F. Tyrell, Registrar, General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, South Dakota 

lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio : 

eptr pgeeen, Jr., Dean, Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, Washington, District 
of Columbia 

Harvey E. Van Beck, Director of Admissions and Records, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Marguerite A. Van Bree, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 10, New York 

floyd J. Vance, Registrar, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 

William Van Cleve, Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 

Mrs. Gretchen Van Del, Registrar, Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


+ 
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Milo Van Hall, Director of Student Personnel, New York State Agriculture and Techni. 


cal Institute, Alfred, New York aie 

Miss Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar, Salem College, Salem, West Virginia 

Jermone Vannoy, Rcallens McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 

Mrs. Helen Van Tassel, Registrar, Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Washington 

Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Kenneth R. Varner, Reoistrat, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Betty Jo Vaughn, Admissions Office, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee f : ie : ‘ 

E. B, Vaughn, Registrar, Southern College of Optometry, Memphis 4, Tenressee 

Rev. Dunstan Velesz, O.F.M., Registrar, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 

K. N. Vickery, Registrar, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, South Caroling 

Mrs. Ruby T, Villines, Registrar, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas 

Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Ralph B. Von ‘Guerard, Registrar, New York University, New York 3, New York 

Mrs. V. Carney Waddleton, Registrar, Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas 

Brooks M. Waggoner, Registrar, ionaee Junior College, Bradenton, Florida 

M. Edward Wagner, Registrar, Cerritos Junior College, Artesia, California 

James H. Wagner, Registrar, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
. W. Wagner, Registrar and Associate Dean of Admissions, Ww ashington University, $¢. 
Louis 5, Missouri 

Rev. Paul J. Wagner, §.M., Director of Admissions, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

John Wakefield, Director of Admissions, American University, Washington 16, Distri¢ 
of Columbia 

Charles H. Walker, Registrar, Dade County Junior College, Miami 47, Florida 

Mrs. Eugenie Walker, Director of Admissions, Northern Illinois University, Dekalb, 
Illinois 

Dr. Margarette W. Walker, Registrar, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 44 
California 

Virginia Wall, Registrar, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 

Herschel L. Wallace, Director of Student Services, University of Michigan, Dearborn 
Center, Dearborn, Michigan 

Oscar T. Walle, Registrar, Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Fitz, R. Walling, Assistant Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

Herbert A. Walls, Associate Registrar, College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles Div, 
Los Angeles 33, California 

Edwin C. Walter, Registrar, Pacific Union College, Angwin, California 

F. M. Walter, Assistant to the Dean, Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirks. 
ville, Missouri 

Dr. Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elizabeth Warner, Registrar, Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Connecticut 

David A. Warren, Assistant Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Ray H. Watkins, Registrar, Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Texas 

John F, Watson, Director of Student Records, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Walter S. Watson, Registrar and Director of Admissions, The Cooper Union, New York 3, 
New York 

John Morton Watts, Dean, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York 

James B. Way, Director of Admissions, Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia 

J. Richard Weaver, Registrar, Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio 

William H. Weaver, Registrar, Trenton Junior College, magn 8, New Jersey 


Edward N. Weber, Registrar and Director of Admissions, St. John Fisher College, 
Rochester 18, New York 
Dr. Ralph E. Weber, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Marquette Univers ty, Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin 

John E. Weems, Director of Admissions and Records, Kentucky Wesleyan Col!< ze, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky 

Mrs. Gladys Weingeroff, Registrar, Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

John B. Weldon, Dean of Admissions and Records, Pasadena City College, Pasadena 4, 
California 

Rodney Wells, Registrar, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri 

Warren D. Wells, Associate Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts 

Frederic M. Wescott, Jr., Registrar, Prince Georges Community College, Suitland, Maryland 
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ROSTER OF MEMBERS 35 


yilliam Westley, Registrar, Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota 

Mrs. Margaret Wetherson, Westminster Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey 

jome F, Weynand, Registrar, San Antonio College, San Antonio 12, Texas 

iss Helen Whalen, Registrar, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 

Mrs. Martha W. Wheeler, Registrar, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Miss Ruth Wheeler, Registrar, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, New Mexico 

iM. Whitaker, Registrar, Texas Western College, E] Paso, Texas 

john P. Whitby, Registrar, Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Glista K. White, Registrar, Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vermont . . 

jiward T, White, Director Office of Admissions and Records, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 

Ms. Fred W. White, Jr., Registrar, University of Mississippi, Jackson, Mississippi 

gland W. White, Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

trold J. White, Dean, Morton Junior College, Cicero 50, Illinois 

Mrs. Annie Whiteside, Registrar, Randolph-Macon Womans College, Lynchburg, Virginia 

EA. Whitman, Registrar, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon : ! 

iss C. Jean Whittaker, Registrar, Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pennsylvania 

test Whitworth, Registrar, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar, Union Junior College, Cranford, New Jersey 

),W. Wilburn Registrar, Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Mississippi 

Athur Wildman, Musical Director, Sherwood Music School, Chicago 5, Illinois 

Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant, Division of Higher Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, District of Columbia 

.A. Wilkinson, Registrar, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

pethold D. Willenbrock, Dean of Students, State University of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Institute, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York , 

4. B. Williams, Registrar, Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. Augustine, Florida 

¢.0. Williams, Assistant to the President for Special Services, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity University Park, Pennsylvania 

Clark B. Williams, Director of Admissions, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Hebert H. Williams, Director of Admissions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

.K. Williams, Assistant Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

luk N. Williams, Registrar, Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebraska 

john P. Williams, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Malone College, Canton 9, 

' Ohio 

Kenneth M. Williams, Dean-Registrar, George Fox College, Newberg, Oregon 

Robert J. Williams, Associate Dean of Admissions and Records, San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California 

Ms. Value M. Williams, Registrar, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Dr. A. S. Williamson, Acting Registrar, Hamline University, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

Clara — Registrar, Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Heights, 
Arkansas 

Harty L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby College, LaSalle, Illinois 

Edward N. Wilson, Registrar, Morgan State College, Baltimore 12, Maryland 

¢.D. Wilson, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia 

Gayle C. Wilson, Associate Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Mallaliew A. Wilson, Registrar, Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho 

Paul L. Wilson, Registrar, Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Texas 

Don Winandy, Registrar, Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Illinois 

John S. Windell, Registrar, East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 

David L. Windsor, Registrar, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Howard G. Winebrenner, Director of Admissions, Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, 
Ilinois 

Miss Ella D. Winfield, Registrar, Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia 

Cliff W. Wing, Jr., Director of Admissions, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Miss Elizabeth Winn, Registrar, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia ; 

Mabel W. Winston, Registrar, Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Oregon 

Harold E. Wisner, Registrar, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Grant O. Withey, Dean, Highland Park Junior College, Hichland Park 3, Michigan 

John S. Witte, Director of Admissions, Hobart College, Geneva, New York 

Dt. C. O. Wittlinger, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Messiah College, Grantham, 


Pennsylvania 
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Rev. Robert J. Wittman, Admissions Director, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Dr. Hyman S. Wodis, Registrar, Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago 14, Illinois a 
Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania | INS 
R. S. Wolfe, Registrar, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida i 
J. A. Woofter, Registrar, Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio f 
Dr. Paul W. Wright, Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Dean 
California ' Regi: 
S. J. Wright, President, Bluefield State College, Bluefield, West Virginia = 
L. C. Wuerffel, Dean, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Margaret J. Wuller, University Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri Hum 
Harry S. Wurtz, Registrar, Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts 
Harley W. Wyatt, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Park College, Parkville } Dire 
Missouri ) The! 
> Elida Yakeley, 240-A Fredericka Parkway, Chula Vista, California The | 
“" N. P. Yarborough, Registrar, High Point College, High Point, North Carolina Regis 
Iver Yeager, Registrar, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ilinois Regis 
Richard A. Yocom, Registrar, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon The - 
John B. York, Registrar, Louisburg College, Louisburg, North Caroliria Regis 
Miss Suzanne C. Young, Recorder, Mills College, Oakland 13, California Regis 
Will D. Young, Registrar, North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia “Regis 
August Zanoni, Dean of Students, Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Colorado 
Miss Sarai Zausmer, Registrar, Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Phils. Regis 
delphia, Pennsylvania Regis 
M. H. Ziegler, Registrar, Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma Regis 
Wherry Zingg, University Registrar, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Venn 
Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar, The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minnesota Regis 
Carl Zurcher, Huntington College, Huntington, Indiana Regis 
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| INSTITUTIONS NOT REPRESENTED BY AN INDIVIDUAL BY NAME, 
ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY WITHIN STATES 

roleta, | Dean of Admissions, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


| Registrar, Sacred Heart College, Cullman, Alabama 

) The Registrar, Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas ; 

| Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Hartnell College, Salinas, California 

|| Humboldt State College Library, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 

san Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 18, California 

kville, } Director of Admissions, University of California, Berkeley, California 

The Registrar, Whittier College, Whittier, California 

The Registrar, Williams Colles: Berkeley, California ; 

Registrar, United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut 

Registrar, Southeastern University, Washington, D.C. ; ; 

The Registrar, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 

Registrar, Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Georgia 

Registrar, Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 

Registrar, Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 

| Director of Records and Registration, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 

Phila. | Registrar, Kendall College, Evanston, Illinois 

Registrar, College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, Des Moines, Iowa 

Registrar, Northwestern College, Orange City, Iowa 

y Vennard College, University Park, Iowa ; 

Registrar, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Registrar, Aroostoock State Teachers College, Presque Isle, Maine 

Dean, Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Ofice of Admissions, Maryland State College, Princess Anne, Maryland 

Registrar, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 

Registrar, Emerson College, Boston 16, Massachusetts 

Salem Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts 

Registrar, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Registrar, Wheaton College Library, Norton, Massachusetts 

Admissions Director, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Michigan 

Director of Admissions, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan 

Registrar, St. Mary's College, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

The Registrar, Northwestern College, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 

Registrar, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 

The Registrar, Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri 

The Registrar, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri 

The Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 

Registrar, St. Louis University School of Medicine, 1402 South Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri 

The Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 

Dean, Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, New York 

Registrar, Houghton College, Houghton, New York 

Registrar, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

Director of Admissions, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 

Registrar, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York , 

} Registrar, State University of New York, College of Medicine, Brooklyn 2, New York 

Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

The Registrar, Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 

Registrar, State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, North Dakota 

The Registrar, Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio 

Registrar, Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

| Registrar, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

Registrar, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 

The Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Office of Admissions, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 

The Registrar, Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania 

The Registrar, Kings College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

The Registrar, Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Office of the Registrar, Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Office of the Dean, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Registrar, Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Tennessee 

The Registrar, Union University, Jackson, Tennessee | 

Registrar, William Jennings Bryan University, Bryan Hill, Dayton, Tennessee 

Office of the Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas 

Registrar, St. Edwards University, Austin, Texas 

Registrar, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 

Registrar, State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 

Assistant Registrar, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Registrar, University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas 

Registrar, Victoria Junior College, Victoria, Texas 

Registrar, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 

Registrar, Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum, Virginia | 

The Registrars Office, Marion College, Marion, Virginia ] 

Admissions Office, Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia 

Registrar, Grays Hathor College, Aberdeen, Washington 

Registrar, Glenville State College, Glenville, West Virginia 

Registrar, Shepherd Colleze, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 

Registrar, West Virginia Institute, Montgomery, West Virginia 

Registrar, Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Registrar, St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

Registrar, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

The Registrar, University of Alaska, College, Alaska } 

The Registrar, St. Francis Xavier University, Angigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada | 
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PROGRAM SUMMARY 


SUNDAY, APRIL 16— 
7:00-9:00 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 17— 
9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m.-7:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18— 


7:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


12 noon 


2:45 p.m. 
3:45 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


—Registration — Upper Convention 
Lobby 


—Registration — Upper Convention 
Lobby 
—Committee Meetings 


—Committee Meetings 
—Registration — Upper Convention 
Lobby 


—The Green Badge Luncheon 
Richelieu Room 


—General Session—Casanova Room 


—Question Box Session (see pages 
following) 


—Professional Growth 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19— 


9:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


12 noon 


2:30 p.m. 


—General Session—Casanova Room 
—Business Session—Casanova Room 


—Registration— 
Upper Convention Lobby 


—Regional Association Luncheons 


—Workshops 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20— 


7:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21— 
9:00 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


—Past Presidents’ Breakfast 
—General Session—Casanova Room 
—Business Session—Casanova Room 


—Registration— 
Upper Convention Lobby 


—Workshops (see pages following) 
—Workshops (see pages following) 


—Banquet 


—Question Box Sessions (see pages 
following) 


—Closing General Session — Casa- 
nova Room 


Visit the Exhibits in the Napoleon Room 


l 








Program 


All Meeting Rooms are on the Lobby, Mezzanine or the Street 
Floor. unless otherwise indicated 


REGISTRATION 


Upper Convention Lobby 


SUNDAY, April 16 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
MONDAY, April 17 9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 

5:00-7:30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, April 18 7:30-8:30 a.m, 


11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


See Program Summary for late registration 


MONDAY, APRIL 17 


Committee Meetings 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18 


*The Green Badge Luncheon 
Richelieu Room 


12 noon 
Presiding—Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State University 


Invocation—-Paul K. Vonk, Dean, University College, Univer- 
sity of Miami 


Welcome---Charles E. Harrell, President, AACRAO 


“A Challenge’’—Paul L. Trump, Chairman, Committee on Re- 
search and Service 


*The Green Badge Luncheon follows for the Association a 
long established precedent of enjoying a combined luncheon 
and discussion session for new Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. The avowed purpose of this luncheon is threefold: 
first, the fellowship of a luncheon at which the new members 
are officially welcomed by the President of AACRAO and un- 
officially welcomed by a sizable number of older members; 
second, the chance to meet other new members; and third, the 
opportunity to enjoy at the table a post luncheon session of 
questions and answers to everyday professional and practical 
problems. 


The luncheon is arranged in tables seating ten. At each 
numbered table there will be at least two “old timers” to 
whom can be directed questions on admissions, or records, or 
any other phase of our work. Here is the place, the time, and 
the group for those questions you would prefer not to ask from 
the floor. 


Everyone is urged to attend the luncheon. The Green Badge 
members are asked to select seats at numbered tables. “Old 
Timers’’ not specifically assigned to a table will find un- 
numbered tables to accommodate them. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 18 (Cont.) 
GENERAL SESSION 


Casanova Room 
2:45 p.m. 


Presiding—Charles E. Harrell, President of AACRAO 

Invocation—Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., S.T.L.r. Chaplain, 
Aquinas Catholic Center, University of Miami 

Introductions—The President 

Address and Welcome to Miami—Dr. Robert Johns, Executive 
Vice President, University of Miami 


QUESTION BOX SESSIONS 
3:45-4:45 p.m. 


General Chairman—Calvin Cumbie, Registrar, Texas Christian 
University 


Associate Chairman— Colonel Virgil O’Connor, Registrar, U. S. 
Air Force Academy 


Associate Chairman—David L. Windsor, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions The University of Arizona 


1. ADMISSIONS 
Institutions With Enrollment Over 10,000—Section A, Charle- 

magne Room 

Chairman—Harold A. Adams, Director of Admissions, 
University of Washington 

Resource Person—Harland W. White, Director of Ad- 
missions, Purdue University 

Recorder—Clarence R. Bergland, Associate Dean of Ad- 
missions and Records, Long Beach State College 


Institutions With Enrollment Between 5,000 and 10,000— 
Section B, Charlemagne Room 


Chairman—J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Admissions, West Virginia University 

Resource Person—Richard M. Keefe, Director of Admiss- 
ions, Saint Louis University 

Recorder—-Irene Bozak, Director of Admissions and Re- 
cords, University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 


Institutions With Enrollment Between 1,000 and 5,000— 
Section C, Charlemagne Room 


Chairman—John A. Dunlop, Registrar. Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute 


Resource Person- -Laura M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, 
University of Wichita 


Recorder—Value M. Williams, Registrar, DePauw Univer- 
sity 
Institutions With Enrollment Under 1,000—Normandy Room 


Chairman—Joseph D. Kelley, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
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Resource Person—Gretchen Happ, Registrar, Principia 
College 

Recorder—Paul Parker, Director of Admissions, Stetson 
University 


2. REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 
Institutions With Enrollment Over 10,000—Section A, Bac- 

carat Room 

Chairman—Carmelita B. Stanley, Assistant Registrar, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

Resource Person—Ernest Whitworth, Registrar, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Recorder—Joseph A. Norton, Registrar, University of Utah 


Institutions With Enrollment Between 5,000 and 10,000— 

Section B. Baccarat Room 

Chairman—Floyd D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and Reais- 
trar, Texas Technological College 

Resource Person—Katharine George, Registrar, North- 
western University 

Recorder—Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State Teach- 
ers College 


Institutions With Enrollment Between 1,000 and 5,000— 

Section C, Baccarat Room 

Chairrmman—James H. Wagner, Registrar, Lehigh Univer- 
sity 

Resource Person—Jack N. Williams, Registrar, Creighton 
University 

Recorder—Esther Kirchhoefer, Registrar, Illinois State 
Normal University 


Institutions With Enrollment Under 1,000—Musketeer Room 


Chairman—Donald R. Fitch, Registrar, Denison University 
Resource Person—Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar, Pratt Insti- 


tute 
Recorder—Richard S. Wolfe, Registrar, Rollins College 


3. ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 


Bible Colleges and Seminaries—Section 2-A, Napoleon 
Room 
Chairman—John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody 
Bible Institute 
Resource Person—Leon Gillaspie, Dean and Registrar, 
South Eastern Bible College 


Recorder—George Cramer, Registrar, Barrington College 


Profe. ~*onal Schools—Section 2-B, Napoleon Room 
Chairman—Nadyne B, Bowen, Registrar, University of 
Texas Dental Branch 
Resource Person—Warren G. Harding, Assistant Dean of 
Me ne and Director of Admissions, University of 
Texas Medical Branch 
Recorder—Majorie E. Wint, Registrar, Jefferson Medical 


College of Philadelphia 
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Junior Colleges—Section 3, Napoleon Room 
Chairman—Charles H. Walker, Dean of Students and 
Registrar, Dade County Junior College 
Resource Person—Elbert E. Bishop, Registrar, Palm Beach 
Junior College 
Recorder—John M. Banner, Registrar, Young Harris Col- 
lege 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Packarat- Wepoicon Rooms 


8:00 p.m. 


This session is planned primarily for people just entering the 
profession or for those who are relatively new in the work of 


admissions officers or registrars. A panel of experienced indivi- 
duals will offer some suggestions for professional growth based 
on their own experiences and observations. There wil) be op- 
portunities for questions and discussion. Possibly older mem- 
bers of AACRAO might obtain some workable ideas from this 


presentation. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 


GENERAL SESSION 
CASANOVA ROOM 


9:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 
Presiding—Charles E. Harrell, President 


Address—"‘School-College Relations — Old Questions and New 
Answers.” ~> vorth Tompkins, Executive Secretary, Nation- 


al Asso £ Secondary School Principals 
(coffee break) 
Panel Discussion 


Progress and Objectives of the Committee on Minimum Data 
and Definitions—Chairman, James K. Hitt, University of 
Kansas 


Panel Members 


Herbert S. Conrad, Coordinator of Research, Division of 
Yigher Education, U. 5. Office of Education 


Elmer D. West, Director, Office of Statistical Information 


and Research, American Council on Education 


Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


BUSINESS SESSION—CASANOVA ROOM 
11:00 a.m. 


Report of the Committee on Nominations and Elections— 
Florence Brady, Registrar, Occidental College 


S 
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New Business 


Visit the Exhibits in the Napoleon Room 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEONS 
12 noon 


(See Bulletin Board for room assignments) 


WORKSHOPS 
2:30 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


General Chairman—Kermit H. Smith, Registrar, Michigan 
State University 


Associate General Chairman—Lyle B, Leisenring, Assistant 
Registrar, Michigan State University 


General Recorder—Donn W. Hayes, Reaistrar, Boston Univer- 
sity 


College Admissions Studies Casanova Room 


General Chairman Admissions Workshops—Charles F. Elton, 
Registrar, University of Kentucky 


Chairman—Cliff W. Wing, Director of Admissions, Tulane Uni- 
versity 

Recorder-—Rev. John Clancy, Registrar, Bellarmine College 
Leaders—John Hills, Director of Testing, University of Georgia 
System; E. F. Lindquist, Director, Measurement Re- 
search Center, State University of lowa; George Ben- 


nett, Vice President, Psychological Corporation; John 
Holland, National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


Placement Normandy Room 


Chairman—O. W. Wagner, Registrar and Associate Dean of 
Admissions, Washington University 


Recorder—Leo Sweeney, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
University of Kansas City 

Leaders—George Bradley, Registrar, Rhode Island School of 
Design - ‘Locating and Training New Employees.” 
Worth Fletcher, Registrar, University of Wichita - '’Find- 
ing a New Position.” 


Machine Equipment - Office Machines in Selected Office Areas 


Section 2, Napoleon Room 
“Review of Copying and Duplicating Machines, Communi- 
cating Devices and Techniques, Miscellaneous Office 
Machines and Equipment.” 

General Chairman Machine Equipment Workshops - Garland 
G. Parker, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnatti 

Chairman—Carter A. Short, Registrar and Examiner, University 
of Arkansas 

Recorder—J. K. Williams, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Arkansas 
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Leaders—-M. D. Scherer, Associate Registrar, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Guy A. Baker, Jr., Registrar, Mount St. Mary’s 
College; J. Douglas Conner, Registrar, Southern Metho- 
dist University 


Electronic Computers Section 3, Napoleon Room 


Chairman—John F. Chaney, Director, Statistical Service Unit, 


Office of the Provost, University of Illinois - “Review 
and Current Status of Automatic Scheduling and Use 
of Computers in the Registrar's Office and Admissions 
Office.” 


Recorder—David Muirhead, Director of Admissions, University 
of Colorado 


Leaders—Oluf M. Davidson, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Wisconsin - ‘Planning Now for Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Tommorrow.” 

William 8S. Dye Ill, Manager of Data Processing, Pennsylvania 


State University - "A Management View of Problems 
to be Encountered in the Transition to Electronic Data 


Processing." 
D. V. Newton, Manager of Mathematics and Programming, 
IBM Advanced Systems Development Division - “Future 


Dimensions of Data Processing.” 


Registration Patterns Charlemagne Room 


Chairman—Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar, Bowling Green State 
University 


Recorder—James H. Ringer, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Indiana State Teachers College 


Leaders—Elizabeth Platt, Registrar, Wayne State University; 
Kenneth Varner, Registrar, Ohio State University; 


Robert G. Bernreuter, Dean of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Pennsylvania State University 


Office Management and Practices Baccarat Room 

Chairman—Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, Michigan 
State University - ‘‘How to Maintain Accurate Acade- 
mic Records with a 50 Percent or More Turnover in 
Personnel.” 

Recorder—Laura Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Wichita 

Leaders--Edward M. Stout, Registrar, DePaul University - 


“Introduction to Office Management.” 


Leo M. Hauptman, Reaistrar, Ball State College - "What I 
Would Like an Office Manual to Do for Me.” 


Foreign Students Musketeer Room 
“The World Education Series, Council on Evaluation 
of Foreign Student Credentials, Scholarship Policies 
for Foreign Students, Undergraduate Study Programs 
Overseas for U. S. Students, Report on Special Confer- 
ence at U. S. Office of Education, June 1960." 

Chairman-;Eunice Chapman, Director, Department of Special 
Research, Hastings College 

Recorder—John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody Bible 

Institute 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 (Cont.) 


Leaders—-William Strain, Associate Registrar for Admissions, 
Indiana University; Hattie Jarmon, Educationist, Inter- 
national Education Relations, I.C.A.; Martena T. Sas- 
nett, formerly with the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Mildred Baughman, Placement Department, Insti- 
tute of International Education; Florence Brady, Regis- 
trar, Occidental College; Charles Hauch, Specialist 
in Comparative Education, U. S. Office of Education; 
Inez Sepmeyer, Office of Admissions, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Robert Tschan, Assistant 
Dean, Graduate School, Pennsylvania State University; 
Louise Morton, Registrar, Smith College; Richard Tou- 
ven, Director, Foreign Student Center, New York Uni- 
versity, Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 


Transcript Adequacy Richelieu Room 


Chairman—R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions, University of Wyoming 


Recorder-——Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 


Leaders—Mildred Covey, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
Goucher College; Elizabeth Hanes, Assistant to the 
Registrar, California Institute of Technology, Ruby M. 
McKenzie, Registrar, University of North Dakota; Ho- 
ward B. Shontz, Registrar and Admissions Officer, Uni- 
versity of California at Davis; Harlan White, Director 
of Admissions, Purdue University; Jack N. Williams, 
Registrar, Creighton University; Robert E. Mahn, Regis- 
trar, Ohio University; C. Ray Baird, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar, Kansas State College of Pittsburg; 
Brother Aquilinus Joseph, Registrar, Manhattan College; 
Hcward W. Stepp, Registrar, Princeton University. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 
PAST PRESIDENTS’ BREAKFAST 


I Cherlemegne Room 
toten. 7:00 a.m. - 8:45 a.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Casanova Room 
9:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. 


Presiding—Ted McCarrel, President Elect 
Address—"The Education That Lies Ahead” 
Dr. R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, 
University of Tennessee 
(coffee break) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 20 (Cont.) 


Address—"‘Planning the Nation’s Newest University.” Dr. John 
S. Allen, President, University of South Florida 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Casanova Room 
11:15 a.m. 


Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws—William L. 
Brinkley, Chairman, Duke University 


Announcement concerning the 1962 Annual Meeting in Kansas 
City—James K. Hitt, University of Kansas, Chariman, Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements 


New Business 


Visit the Exhibits in the Napoleon Room 


WORKSHOPS 
1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


College Admissions Studies “ / c Casanova Room 


General Chairman Admissions Workshops—Charles F. Elton, 
Registrar, University of Kentucky 


Chairman—Cliff W. Wing, Director of Admissions, Tulane 
University 


Recorder—Rev. John Clancy, Registrar, Bellarmine College 


Leaders—John Hills, Director of Testing, University of Georgia 
System; E. F. Lindquist, Director, Measurement Re- 
search Center, State University of Iowa; George Ben- 
nett, Vice President, Psychological Corporation; John 
Holland, National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


Transcript Adequacy fs ry Section 3, Napoleon Room 


Chairman—R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Wyoming 


Recorder-—Cilarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 


Leaders—Mildred Covey, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
Goucher College; Elizabeth Hanes, Assistant to the 
Registrar, California Institute of Technology, Ruby M. 
McKenzie, Registrar, University of North Dakota; Ho- 
ward B. Shontz, Registrar and Admissions Officer, Uni- 
versity of California at Davis; Harlan White, Director 
of Admissions, Purdue University; Jack N. Williams, 
Registrar, Creighton University; Robert E. Mahn, Regis- 
trar, Ohio University; C. Ray Baird, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar, Kansas State College of Pittsburg; 
Brother Aquilinus Joseph, Registrar, Manhattan College; 
Howard W. Stepp, Registrar, Princeton University. 
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Machine Equipment - Introductiohl to Punched Card Equipment 
Section 2, Napoleon Room 


General Chairman Machine Equipment Workshops—Garland 
G. Parker, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 


Chairman—Kenneth R. Varner, Registrar, Ohio State University 
Recorder—Joan E. Richards, St. John College of Cleveland 


Leaders—-Jack Guistwhite, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Florida; V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar, Fenn Col- 
lege 


Registration Patterns , Charlemagne Room 


Chairman—Glenn Van Wormer; Registrar, Bowling Green 
State University 

Recorder—James H. Ringer, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Indiana State Teachers college 

Leaders—Elizabeth Platt, Registrar, Wayne State University; 
Kenneth Varner, Registrar Ohio State University; 
Robert G. Bernreuter, Dean of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Pennsylvania State University 


Foreign Students —— Musketeer Room 


“Future Trends‘in Student Exchange, Institute of Inter- 
national Education and its Relation with AACRAO, Re- 
lationship of National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers and AACRAO." 

Chairman—Eunice Chapman, Director, Department of Special 
Research, Hastings College 

Recorder—John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody Bible 
Institute 

Leaders—William Strain, Associate Registrar for Admissions, 
Indiana University; Charles C. Hauch, Specialist in 
Comparative Education, U. S. Office of Education; 
Martena Sasnett, formerly with the University of South- 
ern California; Donald Shank, Executive Vice President, 
Institute of International Education; Robert Tachen, 
Assistant Dean of Graduate School, Pennsylvania State 
University; Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director 
of Admissions, Arizona State University; Richard 
Toven, Director, Foreign Student Center, New York 
University; Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions; 
University of Michigan; James Davis, President of 
NAFSA, Foreign Student Adviser, University of Michi- 
gan 


Trends in Admission Policies and Practices - Emphasis on En- 

tering Freshmen ‘ Richelieu Room 

General Chairman Admissions Workshops—Charles F. Elton, 
Registrar, University of Kentucky 

Chairman—Byron Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan 

Recorder—John Houchens, Registrar, University of Louisville 

Leaders—Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions, Boston Uni- 
versity; Leonard G. Nystrom, Director of Admissions, 
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Southern Methodist University; Paul L. Trump, Regis- 
trar, University of Wisconsin; David B. Muirhead, Re- 
gistrar and Director of Admissions, University of Color- 
ado 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 (Cont.) 
WORKSHOPS 
3:15 p.m. - 4:45 p.m. 


Critique of 1961 Edition “Credit Given by Educational Institu- 

ions.” Charlemagne Room 

Chairman—Ted E. Kellogg, Editor “Report of Credit Given”, 
Admissions Officer, University of Minnesota 

Recorder—James Spence, Director of Admissions Program, 
State University of New York 

Leaders—James Hitt, Director of Admissions and Registrar, 
University of Kansas; Ted McCarrel, Dean of Admiss- 
icns and Registrar, State University of Iowa 


Machine Equipment - Advanced Data Processing Equipment 
and Applications Section 2, Napoleon 
General Chairman Machine Eqcipment Workshops—Garland 


G. Parker, Registrar and Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 


Chairman—Merlin Miller, Associate Director, Office of Regis- 
tration and Records, University of Michigan 

Recorder—Ruth Arnold, Director of Admissions, University of 
Oklahoma 

Leaders—Martin L. Ziegler, Pennsylvania State University - 
“Equipment Used in Evaluation and Selection of High 
School Students.” 


Walter A. Cox, Associate Registrar, The State University of 


Iowa - ‘Data Processing at the State University of 
Iowa." 
Electronic Computers Section 3, Napolecn Room 


Chairman—John F. Chaney, Director, Statistical Service Unit, 
Office of the Provost, University of Illinois - “Review 
and Current Status of Automatic Scheduling and Use 
of Computers in the Registrar's and Admissions Office.” 

Recorder—David Muirhead, Director of Admissions, University 
of Colorado 

Leaders—-Robert E. Holz, Assistant to the Registrar, Massachn- 
setts Institute of Technology - “The College or Univer- 
sity Scheduling Problem: Its Definition and Discussion 
of Some Tools to Help Solve It.” 

Richard T. Paumen, Registrar, Case Institute of Technology - 
“Converting the Registrar from Card to Tape.” 


Office Management and Practices sx Casanova Room 


Chairman—Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, Michigan 
tate University - “How to Maintain Accurate Aca- 
demic Records with a 50 Percent or More Turnover in 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 20 (Cont.) 


Personnel.” 
Recorder—Laura Cross, Assistant Registrar, University of 
Wichita 
Leaders—Edward M. Stout, Registrar, DePaul University - 
Introduction to Office Management.” 


Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State College - ‘What I 
Would Like an Office Manual to Do for Me.” 


High School - College Relations Baccarat Room 


Chairman—Ellsworth M. Gerritz, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar, Kansas State University 


Recorder—Floyd D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 
Texas Technological College 


Leaders—'’Report on January Meeting with NASSP.” 


Thomas Garrett, Dean, Assumption College - ‘Preparing Stu- 
dents for Transition by Mail.” 


Truman Pouncey, Registrar, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota - ‘‘Summer Preenrollment and Orientation of 
of Small Groups on Campus.” 


Denton Cook, Supervising Principal, Plant City, Florida - '’Ob- 
servation cf a High School Principal.” 


Trends in Admission Policies and Practices - Emphasis on 
Transfer Students , Richeliec Room 


General Chairman Admissions Workshops—Charles F. Elton, 
Registrar, University of Kentucky 


Chairman—Byron Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan 


Recorder—John Houchens, Registrar, University of Louisville 


Leaders—William H. Strain, Associate Registrar for Admiss- 
ions, Indiana University; Edgar L. Lazier, Director of 
Admissions, University of California at Los Angeles 


*BANQUET 
6:30 p.m. 


Presiding—Charles E. Harrell, President 


Toastmaster—Richard Keefe, Director of Admissions, St. Louis 
University 


Invocation—Dr. Floyd Folsom 
Minister, Miami Shores Baptist Church 


Entertainment— 


Address—"’The Magic That Is Florida’ - Dr. Kenneth R. Will- 
iams, President, Dade County Junior College 


Presentation of Honorary Memberships 


“Afternoon dress for ladies and business suits for gentlemen 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 21 


QUESTION BOX SESSIONS 
9:00 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. 


General Chairman—Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar, Texas Chris- 
tian University 


Associate Chairman—Colonel Virgil O'Connor, Registrar, U. S. 
Air Force Academy 


Associate Chairman—David L. Windsor, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions, The University of Arizona 


1. REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 


Institutions With Enrollment Over 10,000—Section A, Bac- 
carat Room 
Chairman-——Carmelita B. Stanley, Assistant Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Calitornia at Los Angeles 
Resource Person—Ernest Whitworth, Registrar, University 
of Pennsylvania 
Recorder—Joseph A. Norton, Registrar, University of Utah 


Institutions With Enrollment Between 5,000 and 10,000—Sec- 
tion B, Baccarat Room 
Chairman—Floyd D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Texas Technological College 
Resource Person—Katharine George, Registrar, Northwest- 
ern University 
Recorder—Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State Teach- 
ers College 
Institutions With Enrollment Between 1,000 and 5,000—Sec- 
tion C, Baccarat Room 
Chairman—James H. Wagner, Registrar, Lehigh Univer- 
sity 
Resource Person—Jack N. Williams, Registrar, Creighton 
University 
Recorder—Esther Kirchhoefer, Registrar, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University 
Institutions With Enrollment Under 1,000—-Musketeer Room 
Chairman—Donald R. Fitch, Registrar, Denison Univer- 
sity 
Resource Person-——Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar, Pratt Insti- 
tute 
Recorder—Richard S. Wolfe, Registrar, Rollins College 


tw 


ADMISSIONS 
Institutions With Enrollment Over 10,000—Section A, Char- 
lemagne Room 
Chairman—Harold A. Adams, Director of Admissions, 


University of Washington 


Resource Person—Harland W. White, Director of Admiss- 
ions, Purdue University 


Recorder—Clarence R. Bergland, Associate Dean of Ad- 
missions and Records, Long Beach State College 
Institutions With Enrollment Between 5,000 and 10,000— 
Section B, Charlemagne Room 
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Chairman—J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Admissions, West Virginia University 


Resource Person—Richard M. Keefe, Director of Admiss- 
ions, Saint Louis University 


Recorder—lIrene Bozak, Director of Admissions and Re- 
cords, University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 


Institutions With Enrollment Between 1,000 and 5,000—Sec- 
tion C, Charlemagne Room 


Chairman—John A. Dunlop, Registrar, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute 


Resource Person—Laura M. Cross, Assistant Registrar, 
University of Wichita 


Recorder—-Value M. Williams, Registrar, DePauw Univer- 
silty 


Institutions With Enrollment Under 1,000—Normandy Room 


Chairman—Joseph D. Kelley, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan 


University 

Resource Person—Gretchen Happ, Registrar, Principia 
College 

Recorder—Paul Parker, Director of Admissions, Stetson 
University 


3. ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION AND RECORDS 
Professional Schools—Section 2-B, Napoleon Room 
Chairman—Nadyne B. Bowen, Registrar, University of 
Texas Dental Branch 
Resource Person—Warren G. Harding, Assistant Dean of 
Medicine and Director of Admissions, University of 
Texas Medical Branch 
Recorder—Majorie E. Wint, Registrar, Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia 
Junior Colleges—Richelieu Room 
Chairman—Charles H. Walker, Dean of Students and 
Registrar, Dade County Junior College 
Resource Person—Elbert E. Bishop, Registrar, Palm Beach 
Junior College 
Recorder—John M. Banner, Registrar, Young Harris Col- 
lege 


Bible Colleges and Seminaries—Section 2-A, Napoleon 
Room 


Chairman—John Mostert, Director of Admissions, Moody 
Bible Institute 


Resource Person—Leon Gillaspie, Dean and Registrar, 
South Eastern Bible College 


Recorder—George Cramer, Registrar, Barrington College 
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CLOSING SESSION 


Casanova Room 


11:00 a.m, ° 11:30 a.m. 


? Presiding—Charles E. Harrell, President 


Report of the Budget 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions—C. R. Maxam, Associ- 
ate Chairman, Butler University 


Other Business 
Introduction of New Officers for 1961-62 


Announcement of time and place of the 1963 and 1964 meet- 
ings 


Adjournment of the Forty-seventh annual meeting 


OFFICES 


Press—Upper Convention Lobby 


Conference News and Secretarial Staff—Upper Convention 


Lobby 
Placement—Room 401 


(Open 9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4 each day. The Committee serves 
both individuals seeking positions and institutions wishing 
to fill vacancies. Anyone interested in this service is urged 
to visit the Placement Office early in the week.) 


APRIL 15-21 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


| Executive Committee 
Monday, April 17 . Room 400 
| Tuesday, Apri] 18 Room 400 
Thursday, April 20 Room 400 
*Friday, April 21 Room 400 


*Joint meeting of new and retiring members 


Board of Editors 
Wednesday, April 19—7:30 a.m. Normandy Room 


(Breakfast Meeting) 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
Tuesday, April 18—9:00- 10:00 a.m. Charlemagne Room, 
Sec. A 


Council of Regional Associations 
Tuesday, April 18—8:00 -9:45 a.m. Baccarat Room, Sec. A 


Friday, April 21—8:00 - 9:00 a.m. Baccarat Room, Sec. A 


Evaluations and Standards 
Saturday, April 15—9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Normandy Room 
Sunday, April 16—6:30 p.m. Dinner Meet.. Normandy Room 
Monday, April 17—3:00 - 5:00 p.m. Normandy Room 
Friday, April 21—2:00 - 5:00 p.m. Normandy Room 


Honorary Membership 


Tuesday, April 18—8:30 a.m. Charlemagne Room, Sec. C 


Admissions 


Tuesday, April 18—11:00 am. Charlemagne Room, Sec. C 


Catalogues and Publications 


Tuesday, April 18—10:00 a.m. Charlemagne Room, Sec. A 


Foreign Students 


Tuesday, April 18—7:30 p.m. Normandy Room 


High School-College Relations 
Tuesday, April 18—7:30 p.m. Charlemagne Room, Sec. B 


Placement 


Tuesday, April 18—8:00 -9:00 am. Room 401 


Machine Equipment: 


Wednesday, April 19—8:00 a.m. Charlemagne Room, Sec. C 
16 


APRIL 15 - 21 (Cont.) 


Office Management 


Tuesday, April 18—10:30 a.m.... Napoleon Room 2, Sec. A 


Research and Service 


Tuesday, April 18—9:00 a.m. Napoleon Room 2, Sec. B 


Relations with AAC and AAJC 
Tuesday, April 18—10:00 a.m. Baccarat Room, Sec. C 


University Calendar 


Tuesday, April 18—10:30 a.m. Baccarat Room, Sec. A 


Transcript Adequacy 


Tuesday, April 18—11:00 a.m. Normandy Room 
Television 
Thursday, April 20—11:15 a.m. Normandy Room 


Nominations and Elections 


Monday, April 17—9:00 a.m. - noon .. Normandy Room 
Monday, Apri] 17—1:00- 3:00 p.m. Normandy Room 
Monday, April 17—7:00 - 10:00 p.m. Normandy Room 
Tuesday, April 18—9:00- 11:30 a.m. Cyrano Room 


Public Relations 


Tuesday, April 18—8:00 - 9:30 a.m. Normandy Room 


Bible Colleges 
Wednesday, April 19—:8:00 a.m. Charlemagne Room, Sec. A 


Resolutions 

Wednesday, April 19—8:00 a.m. Baccarat Room. Sec. B 
Hospitality 

Monday, Avril 17—9:00 a.m. Baccarat Room, Sec. B 








AACRAO Committees 
1960-61 


(e°" EXECUTIVE 
Charles E. Harrell, ¥President Indiana University 
Ted McCarrel, President-E}kct State University of Iowa 


Hattie Jarmon, Secretary 
International Coop. Agency, Department of State 


Endicott A. Batchelder, Treasurer University of Pittsburgh 


James K. Hitt, Vice-President in Charge of Regional. Associa- 
tions and Membership. Promotion University’-of-Kansas 


Robert E. Hewes, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Ac- 


tivities Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
S. A. Nock, Editor Cedar Crest College 
Harvey Hall, Memfer-at-Large Stanford University 
Ethelyn B. Toner, Membep4t-Latge University of Washington 
William F. Adams, Past F ésident Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


S. A. Nock, Editor Cedar Crest College 
William Glasgow Bowling Washington University 
Marjorie M. Cutler University of Denver 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
Robert E. Mahn Ohio University 
Agnes C. Mulligan City College of New York 
Edward M. Stout DePaul University 
Eleanor Tibbetts Gallaudet College 
BUDGET 
William F. Adams, Chairman Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Endicott A. Batchelder University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 


DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


William F. Adams Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Endicott A. Batchelder University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
Robert E. Hewes Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 
S. A. Nock Cedar Crest College 
Elwood C. Kastner New York University 
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COMMITTEES 1960-1961 (Cont.) 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


William L. Brinkley, Chairman Duke University 
J. Douglas Conner Southern Methodist University 
Gretchen Happ The Principia 
E. Vincent O’Brien Fordham University 
D. T. Ordeman Oregon State College 
Kermit Smith Michigan State University 
K. N. Vickery Clemson Agricultural Colleue 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Irene Davis, Chairman ...Johns Hopkins University 
Fiorence N. Brady Occidental College 
Albert L. Clary / 7 Louisiana State University 
Marjorie M. Cutler, “<@%é'~ University ci Denver 
Edward G. Groesbeck University of Michigan 
J. Everett Long West Virginia University 
E. Vincent O’Brien pc,- Sheet Fordham University 
W. Byron Shipp University of Texas 
R. F. Thomason .. University of Tennessee 
Paul L. Trump University of Wisconsin 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Hattie Jarmon, Chairman ex-officio 
International Coop. Agency Department of State 


David P. Arata University of Santa Clara 
John E. Fellows University of Oklahoma 
Katharine George Northwestern University 
Charles Maruth University of Denver 
Rebecca C. Tansil Maryland State Teachers College 
Charles H. Walker Dade County Junior College 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Florence N. Brady (carry over), Chairman Occidental College 


William L. Carmichael (one year term) 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Laura Cross (one year term) University of Wichita 
Katharine George (carry over) Northwestern University 
Grady Patterson (one year term) Wake Forest College 
Alfred Thomas (two year term) Arizona State University 
Ernest Whitworth (two year term) University of Pennsylvania 
Donald Oliver (lst alternate) Boston University 
Jack N. Williams (2nd alternate) Creighton University 
RESOLUTIONS 
James L. Buford, Chairman Vanderbilt University 
C. R. Maxam, Associate Chairman Butler University 
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COMMITTEES 1960-1961 (Cont.) 


Laura M. Cross University of Wichita 
Edith Kirkland Salem College 
Elizabeth de Lopez Mexico City College 
Stella Morris Colorado State University 
Leonard Nystrom Southern Methodist University 


A. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Robert E. Hewes, Chairman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


True E. Pettengill University of Minnesota 
C. W. Sanford University of Illinois 
Paul L. Trump University of Wisconsin 
Ernest Whitworth University of Pennsylvania 


B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Charles Elton, Chairman University of Kentucky 
Frank Blanning Hanover College 
Paul Napier Muskingum College 
Donald L. Oliver Boston University 
Kenneth D. Raab North Carolina State College 
John K. Steinbaugh University of Southern Californic 
H. H. Williams Cornell University 


C. CATALOGUES AND BULLETINS 


Charles Bernard, Chairman University of North Carolina 
Col. F. H. Barksdale Virginia Military Institute 
Luther Bledsoe Marshall College 
James Clarke Howard College 
Carmel Discon Loyola, New Orleans 
Ray J. Fellinger Xavier University 


Robert P. Foster 
Northwest Missouri State College (Maryville) 
Robert Gebhartsbauer University of Delaware 


A. Truman Pouncey St. Cloud State College 


D. FOREIGN STUDENT COMMITTEE 


Eunice Chapman, Chairman Hastings College 
Robert Tschan, Secretary Pennsylvania State University 
Villiam H. Strain, Coordinator of the World Education Series 

Indiana University 


George Vander Beke Marquette University 
Paul Chalmers Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Albert L. Clary Louisiana State University 
Marjorie M. Cutler University of Denver 
Leo R. Dowling MAFSA, Indiana University 
Charles O. Hauch U. S. Office of Education 
Leola Hays University of Wisconsin 
Beatrice Hyslop Hunter College 
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Hattie Jarmon 
International Coop. Agency, Department of State 


R. M. Keefe St. Louis University 
Beryl McManus University of California at Los Angeles 
Linford A. Marquart National College of Education 
John Mostert Moody Bible Institute 
David Muirhead University of Colorado 
Beatrice Pearce University of Washington 
Martena Sasnett Pasadena, California 
Inez Sepmeyer University of California at Los Angeles 
Donald Shank Institute of International Education 
Edward M. Stout DePaul University 
Elliott J. Taylor College of the Pacific 
Alfred Thomas, Jr. Arizona State University 
J. Richard Teven New York University 
Clyde Vroman University of Michigan 
Frances Willard University of Washington 


E. CREDIT BIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


T. E. Kellogg, Chairman and Editor University of Minnesota 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 


F. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


"Ellsworth Gerritz, Chairman Kansas State University 
Virginia Hendricks Alabama College 
Carter Short University of Arkansas 
*David Windsor University of Arizona 
Katharine Walker University of California at Los Angeles 
H. Dean Burdick Colorado School of Mines 
William Chatfield State Teachers College of Connecticut 
W. G. Fletcher University of Delaware 
Catherine Rich Catholic University 
*Charles H. Walker Dade County Junior College 
William L. Carmichael Georgia Institute of Technology 
Anna C. Nunn Idaho State College 
Sterling Shaw Purdue University 
Wayne DeVaul Iowa State University 
C. R. Baird Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Frank H. Spain, Jr. University of South Flerida 
C. J. Hyde Southeastern Louisiana College 
George H. Crosby University of Maine 
Rebecca C. Tansil Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 
William Lammers Springfield College, Massachusetts 
Gayle Wilson University of Michigan 
*T. E. Kellogg University of Minnescta 
Robert Ellis University of Mississippi 
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Richard Keefe 
Leo Smith 

lice C. Smith 
Harry C. Carroll 
Clarence Byrd 
Howard W. Stepp 
J. C. MacGregor 
John S. Hafer 
E. L. Setzler 
Ruby McKenzie 
Kenneth R. Varner 
Raymond Girod 
Jack Morton 
Ernest Whitworth 
Royal Gardner 
Kenneth N. Vickery 
M. P. Bowman 
Floyd Boze 
Joseph A. Norton 
*Thomas A. Garrett 
*Marguerite Carter 
*Harold A. Adams 
*Leola Hays 
Luther E. Bledsoe 
R. E. McWhinnie 


fed 


*Steering Committee 


O. W. Wagner, Chairman 


George Bradley 
Calvin Cumbie 
Worth Fletcher 


St. Louis University 
Montana State University 
University of Omaha 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Nevada 
Princeton University 
University of New Mexico 
Syracuse University 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
University of North Dakota 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
Oregon College of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Providence College 
Clemson /.zricultural College 
Austin Peay State Uollege, Clarksville 
Texas Technological College 
University of Utah 

St. Michael's College 
Stratford College 

University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
Marshall College 


University of Wyoming 


G. PLACEMENT 


Washington University 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Texas Christian University 
University of Wichita 


H. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Robert E. Mahn, Chairman 


Robert E. Hewes 
James K. Hiti 


x 


S. A. Nock 


Ohio University 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Kansas 
Cedar Crest College 


I, MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Garland Parker, Chairman 


Joseph Mervar 
Merlin Miller 

Den Scherer 
Carter A. Short 
Kenneth R. Varner 


University of Cincinnati 
University of Dayton 
University of Michigan 
Indiana University 
University of Arkansas 
Ohio State University 
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J. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES 


Lyle Leisenring, Chairman Michigan State University 
Laura Cross University of Wichita 
Arthur M. Gowan Iowa State University 
Leo M. Hauptman Ball State Teachers College 
William M. Lee Long Beach State College 
Edward M. Stout DePaul University 
K. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
Paul Trump, Chairman University of Wisconsin 
Irene Davis Johns Hopkins University 
Charles Elton University of Kentucky 
Robert Grose Amherst College 
Robert E. Hewes Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Henry Rossi St. John's University 
K-1. SUB-COMMITTEE ON ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 
Joseph Lins, Coordinator University of Wisconsin 
Robert E. Hewes Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Nelson M. Parkhurst Purdue University 
K-2. SUB-COMMITTEE ON SPACE UTILIZATION 
Enock C. Dyrness Wheaton College 
K-3. SUB-COMMITTEE ON ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
John Chaney, Chairman University of Illinois 
M. W. Abendroth Case Institute 
Olaf Davidson University of Wisconsin 
Robert E. Hclz Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


K-4, SUB-COMMITTEE ON STUDENT MIGRATION 


Nelson M. Parkhurst Purdue University 


K-5. SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH SELECTIVE SERV. 


Robert E. Hewes Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 


K-6. SUB-COMMITTEE ON FALL ENROLLMENT REPORTS 
E. G. Groesbeck University of Michigan 


K-7, SUB-COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


H. E. Temmer University of Illinois 
William VanCleve University of Chicago 
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K-8. SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


Warren Wells, Chairman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Bernard S. Adams University of Pittsburgh 
Florence Brady Occidental College 
Henry Pixley ".. Wayne State University 
Paul E. Thune Valparaiso University 
Wherry Zingg Rutgers University 


K-9. SUB-COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM DATA AND DEFINITIONS 


James K. Hitt, Chairman ....... University of Kansas 
Robert E. Hewes Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Robert E. Mahn Ohio University 
True E. Pettengill University of Minnesota 


Henry Rossi St. John’s University 


(Representatives of other national groups) 


K-10. SUB-COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES OF AACRAO 
MEMBERS 


Ethelyn B. Toner University of Washington 


L. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Clarice Slusher, Chairman Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Mildred Covey ... Goucher College 
Robert Ellis University of Mississippi 
Elizabeth Hanes California Institute of Technology 
Harlan White Purdue University 
Jack N. Williams Creighton University 
M. TELEVISION 
Ray Vitulli, Chairman University of Houston 
Marshall Beard Iowa State Teachers College 
C. O. Williams Pennsylvania State University 


N. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
EVALUATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 


Clara Koenig Formerly, University of Minnesota 
William H. Strain Indiana University 
Alired Thomas, Jr. Arizona State University 


O. COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


R. Fred Thomason, Chairman University of Tennessee 
William F. Adams University of Alabama 
Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
Clyde Vroman University of Michigan 
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P. RELATIONS WITH THE COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN 


EDUCATION 
Robert Grose Amherst College 
Robert E. Hewes Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 


Q. INTER-ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


(American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, American College Personnel Association, National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators, National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Counselors) 


*R. Fred Thomason, General Chairman 
University of Tennessee 


AACRAO Members: 


Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 
Howard W. Stepp Princeton University 


Sub Committees: 


Robert Grose, Professional and Education Student Personnel 
Amherst College 


Robert E. Hewes, Relations with Research Centers for Higher 


Education Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
R. Fred Thomason, Relations with Academic Deans and Other 
Administrative Officers University of Tennessee 


Robert L. Taylor, Relations with Accrediting Agencies 
City College of New York 


“Each Association is represented by four members on the 
General Committee 


R. REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMIN- 
ATION BOARD 


Ernest Whitworth University of Pennsylvania 
S. REPRESENTATIVE TO AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING 
PROGRAM 
Harold Temmer University of Illinois 


T. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES 


R. E. Summers University of Minnesota 
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Annual Meeting 
Committees 


PROGRAM 
Ted McCarrel, Chairman State University of Iowa 
Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
E. M. McCracken University of Miami 
Clarence W. Smith University of Miami 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


E. M. McCracken, Co-Chairman University of Miami 
Clarence W. Smith, Co-Chairman University of Miami 
San Baptista Dade County Junior College 
Lewis Blalock University of Florida 
Sister Peter Claber Barry College 
Wilfred Charlton University of Miami 
Robert P. Foster Northwest Missouri State College 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
Douglas E. Matthewson University of Miami 
Barbara Rowe Stetson University 
Frank Spain University of South Florida 
Robert L. Taylor The City College 
Charles H. Walker Dade County Junior College 
Richard H. Whitehead University of Florida 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Richard H. Whitehead, Chairman University of Florida 
G. Webb Allen, Jr. Chipola Junior College 
Paul Arend Rockhurst College 
Paul W. Graham Palm Beach Junior College 
John L. Murphy Cenral Florida Junior College 
Hoyt Price Woman's College, University of North Carolina 
Henry Rossi St. John’s University 
Dixon Smith Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Edwin 8S. Taylor University of Florida 
William H. Wharton University of Florida 
Alfred Thomas, Jr. Arizona State University 


HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Barbara Rowe, Chairman Stetson University 
J. T. Barfield Pensacola Junior College 
Margaret Baseman University of Miami 
Elbert Bishop Palm Beach Junior College 
Laura Cross University of Wichita 
Anne H. Jones University of Florida 
Roland H. Lewis Florida Christian College 
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J. E. Mauney St. Petersburg Junior College 
Harry N. Murphy Gulf Coast Junior College 
Robert J. Nichel St. Johns River Junior College 
Dixie Etheridge Rupp Jacksonville University 
Charles W. Sample Indian River Junior College 
Edwin M. Thorpe Florida A. & M. University 
John W. Wetmore Orlando Junior College 
R. S. Wolf Rollins College 
Harley Wyatt Park College 


GENERAL HOUSING 


Sam Baptista, Chairman Dade County Junior College 
Charles Miley Junior College of Broward County 


RELIGIOUS HOUSING 


Sister Peter Claber, Chairman Barry College 
TOURS 
Wilfred H. Charlton, Chairman University of Miami 
Worth A. Fletcher University of Wichita 
Jack Guistwhite University of Florida 
J. H. Mayfield Palm Beach Junior College 
Maurice J. Murphy Duquesne University 
Donald Salisbury State Teachers College, New Jersey 
Leo J. Sweeney University of Kansas City 
BANQUET 
Charles H. Walker, Chairman Dade County Junior College 
John M. Banner Young Harris College 
Carmel V. Discon Loyola University, Louisiana 
Murray Kenna Florida State University 
Nell Rothchild Packer Collegiate Institute 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 
Frank H. Spain, Jr. Chairman University of South Florida 


Willis Caldwell Florida State University 
William Dan Chapman Manatee Junior College 
Frank Crossland New York University 
Charlie Earnest Pensacola Junior College 
Neil Freeland University of Missouri 
Ellsworth M. Merritz Kansas State University 
John Rich Rollins College 
EXHIBITS 
Douglas E. Matthewson, Chairman University of Miami 
Ray Baird Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
John C. Hattendorf University of Cincinnati 
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Charles Hurd oh Columbia University 
James Robert Strawbridge Tufts University 
Oliver Wagner Washington University 


CONFERENCE NEWS AND MIMEOGRAPH 


Lewis F. Blalock, Chairman University of Florida 
Jack Guistwhite, Associate Chairman University of Florida 
Cecil C. Brooks ie University of South Florida 
Standlee V. Dalton Ft. Hays Kansas State College 
Erskine Key Gulf Coast Junior College 


Robert B. Lewis 
University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 


AGHNOMOGIONN.. oss be od eee es Orlando Junior College 
Mary Mulkey ; Pratt Institute, New York 
George Oettinger Queens College, New York 
Florence Pulliam ..... University of South Florida 
Brooks Waggoner Junior College of Broward County 
Gladys Weingeroff Daytona Beach Junior College 
Janet Wells University of Miami 
MARSHALL 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 


Exhibits 


The exhibits, located, in Section 1 of the Napoleon Room, 
constitute an important part of our Annual Meeting. They pro- 
vide each member an opportunity to view the latest in office 
equipment, supplies, and procedures. Whether your function 
be admissions, records, or registration, you will find some- 
thing in the exhibits area that should enable your office to 
perform more efficiently or economically. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP. 
1200 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Donald E.. Davis, Exhibit Coordinator 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2323 North Pulaski Road 
Chicago, Illinois 
Richard F. Drake, Advertising Manager 
DEK PROCESS, INC. 
1829 East Creighton Avenue 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Nicholas Litchin, Secretary 
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FEDERAL I. D. EQUIPMENT CORP. 
6530 Chase Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 
S. J. Penberthy, Jr., Sales Manager 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
F. J. Mischo, Manager, Business Shows Dept. 


LAMINATORS, INC. 
5126 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bradley F. Norpell 


PERFECT PHOTO IDENTIFICATION, INC. 
2713 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
Louis Senescu, President 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 

Joseph R. Putlock 


STAR ENGRAVING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1207 
Houston 1, Texas 
Dan Procter, Executive Vice President 


THE WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
1515 Sedgwick Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
R. E. Stanton, Superintendent 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
2545 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
Ellwood Hunter, Manager of Sales 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Division of International Education 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Charles C. Hauch, Specialist, 
Comparative Education, Western Hemisphere 
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